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PlirLOaOi'UY OF TliJf Pl.ASOF Salvatios. ^It liaj!- 

pens to Ijo a, fin;t tliat the writer of the present no- 
tice, thoiia'' long familial- with tb's title of fiiisbook, 
aud iiiwiui; detivo-l fiom public report a very favor- 
able opiuioa of its merits, had aeTor formed a di- 
reet acquaintanoe witli it till now. The new edition 
published hy Gouto & LmcoLS, Boston, haTing been 
put ioto hiij bands, he has given it a careful DXami- 
natioD, and confesses bis surprise that be has so long 
u fleeted tj mftko imself familiar with a book 
wl cl 1 's cent e re years in circolatiou, of which 
m ntj 'lous.ind copies have been sold in 

11 t J alo^e i id which desorvoa and is 

d 1 e a flu Tidei' circulation tlian it has 

y t n d 

IL tie of U e book was not felicitousjly chosen. 
fi teaUy g vcs no lea of thg author's plan or aim. 
hone would s spect from the title that the book is 
an a gument aga nst infidelity or Daisin, — an argu- 
ment a defense of the roveiation which God has 
g ve m the Scr pt u'es of the Old and New Testa- 
ments We liad ratne supposed that it was an at- 
tempt to pbdosopbize on the doctrines of tJie evan- 
gelical system, and that it was addressed to readers 
who, roceiviag tiiosc doctrines oa tho authority of 
tie Scriptures, desire a scientific esplanatioii of 
Uiem. But instead of this we tmd an argument 
addressed to doubting and inquiring minds that are 
yet supposed to be open t> conviction. The argu- 
ment 's 'lopl Ja 'il s.l!-iking, and so tar as we 
kno V en nen ly o i^ ual. At the same iime, unlike 
ma vo k on the eridenoes of revolatiou, tlie 

entm.ly evangelical, handling from 
J elan enta of the Gospel itself, 

SB m defense of revelation, this work 
I ho same class witli tlie little work of 

Tl u. s Fr L Qe on tha Internal Evidence ; and like 
that t r h m the ost qmckiining suggestions to 
thou htfu m c s 1 t it is not a book for students 
only and men accustomed to recondite investigation. 
In its couceptiun, method and stylo it is a book for 
fee people as well as (in the phrase of the title page) 
"a book for the times," 
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EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES 

OF THE 
FIRST EDITION. 



From Cie Boslon Recorder. 
It is always a pleasure to commeiul early and earnestly a work 
orsiilict merit like tliis — a work that blends so much of sound phtlo- 
Euphical discussion, with deep expeTimenlal and spiritual knowledga 
of ihe vitalities of CIiriElitinity. Few volumes, indeed, have issued 
from ihe American press tliat bear the stamp of originality nod pro- 
found thought so deeply imprinted on ever; page. It docs not require 
the reading of the whole, nor even a large part of it, to warrant this 



From the Presbjjlerian, Phaaddphia. 
We regard llie whole perfbnnance as the eHbrt of an enlightened and 
logical mind : It has freshness ; its style is classical ; it is nal in the 
common-place routine of most modern books. If it does not present 
new Ideas, it exhibits them under a new aspect. It is, in a word, a 
book that may he read with mueh profit by those who find themselves 
troubled witi doubts about the truth of Divine Revelation. We have 
ouraelires read it with more than ordinary Interest, and we propose to 
giTailasecond perusal, which wB aiB sara it will beat. 

From the Wnlchmjin of the Vatk<j, Cinoinjioii, O. 

We have read this book with much interest. The train of thought 
is Euimirable, ond clearly and vigMOUsly expressed. 

The book will bo read with profit by ojiy one ; and we lielievc that 
no candid skeptic — and a few snch tliera arc— can read it without 
nssentiiig to the correctness of tlie main positions defended, and, uiii 
sequGatly, to lbs concluslott, that the Bible is the book of Cod. 
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From the Amerkaa ISiblkid Rtposilorij. 

In some respects tliis is an eitrnardiiitiry pi^uclion. II isbynn 
Americnn Citizea, a.nA puLHsiieil for tha nuthor. The editian is small, 
Had pecuniary profil does not enter into liis plan. 

In the progress of this discussion the reader will find many inlecest- 
ing thoughts, especially In those chapters which consider the Levilieal 
economy. Tha writer is evidently a scholar, and it reflectuig, earnest 
inquirer aHet Irulb. 

From the Neic England Pwilan, Bos/on, 
It is lineal both in its arrangemenl and in its reasonings. It is the 
worli of a clear luid Tigorous thinter. It proposes to soiva these two 
questions — la Qirisliaaily true ? and What is irjie Christianit<j? and 
that by the satiie mode of reasoning by which we prove the being of a 
Ood. II is dedicated to Dr. Clianniiig; and to the like of him wq 
would especially commend it. 

It is well worth the reading by all who wish to e:itend their views 
ofthe plan of salvation. 

Fi-om Zion's Herald and Wcsleyan Journal, Boston. 

A REMAaKACLE Cooit.— The notice which we gave of a late work 
enlMed " The Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation," was from tbo pen 
of an accomplished and logical friend, into whose hand we placed it. 
We have since read it ourselves with a satisfaction whicli it would be 
difficult to express. Il is an extraordinary work, presenting a most 
beautiful, perspicuous, and decisive course of reasoniiii;. Its views are 
eminently original and plausible. We would recall out readers and 
bre:hrcn of like press to a farther examination of it. We know noth- 
ing of its origin, but are sure il has proceeded fi-om a master mind. 

iiVoni Ihe Ncu> Yorli EDangeUst. 
We have long been of the opinion that the Bible is ils own and tesl 
vitness. This is conolusiveiy shown in the book before us. Il is 
,4lyled " Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation," and merits the attentioa 
of those who are, or would be, philosophers indeed. Il is designed lor 
such as are disposed to Umik—to inveslignto seriously the churns of the 
Bible — to perceive underalondingly the icftyand icher^ore of that reli- 
gious system which the sacred volume proposes to (be belief of a world 
of sinners. Such will find it very difficult, if they follow onr aotbor, 
10 arr<sl the progress of their own mind Co the i 
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We liave tccii mupli interested in liis cxpoiitioii of ihe " Philosophy 
»f the Leeitical dispensation." In no other woy than by iuch a dis- 
pensation, lie endenvors to prove, could Ihe human mind have lieen 
broughl to receive the original idea of holiness, a practical conviclion 
of the neeessitjr of a holy life, and at length it dispenEotion go spiritual 
as Ihal which is revealed in the gospel. No one can read this portion 
of the book without aoiuiring a deeper conviclion of Ihe far-reaching 
design of that system of rites and sacrifices. 

From Vie Christian Wuttihman, Baplisl, Boston. 
We can assura our readers that ihey will find it well wotlh reading. 
It is syslematio, logical, and philosophical. Tho part of it ivhi'ih 
relates to the Jewish history is highly valuable, as well as other po.-- 
tions which arc less original in the general course of thought. We do 
not, of course, subscribe toevety opinion in thus commending the hook ; 
bn( its general tenor and spirit are such as commend it to a reflecting 
and discrimmaling mind. 



NOTICES TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation. A book for Ihe limes. By an 
Amcricnn citizen. 3d edition. 
f^ns is an anonymoas bonk, and has stood upon its own mcrita. It 

nnquulifled commendatian. The author avows himself to have been a 
skeptic ; but haling been led to examine Iha Bible, he became ihot' 
oughly convinced of the divine authority of Christianity. This work 
appears to have hesn written to convey lo a friend, also a skeptic, the 
evidence which has satisHed the author's own mind. The hook is a 
forcibly written series of independent demonstrations, the results of 
which accumulate id Ihe final conclusion, that Christianity, as taught 
by the inlerpi-clation and experience of evangelical Christians, is llie 
(rue Tdigion and the only rdigion, possible lo meet the spiTihuil vranta 
qfmanldnd. 
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Fimit ihc arisiian JnlelUgeiicer, N. York. 

The first edilion of this worlt was publislied same time Eitice. 
•niougli published nnonj'moiisly, it eooii won its way to polilic notiea 
by the originality of the mode of discussion, and the vigor of thowghl 
displayed in it. Tho author was himself nn InEidcl, but won his -xaj 
from die snares of unbelief by a process of reasoning similar to the one 
employed in this volume. The iirst edition having been exhausted, 
this second edition is issued, and will no doubt meet with ready pat- 
ronage. It lias been favorably noliced in many periodicnis, and is con- 
sidered as one of the most original and valuable works uf recent pubti- 
oalion. We shall hereafter recur to it. 

M-om Vie PTesbylerian, Phlladelpliia. 

The first edidon of ihe " Phin of Salvation," we read with much 

interest, and spoke higblf of it as a useful book, written with great 

spirit and point. The call for a second edition is some evidence ihal 

it is appreciated by llie reading community. 

From the N. Y. EBmiffelisl. 
We are graliGed at the appearance of a second edition of this work, 
the first of which we most heartily and repeatedly commended to ou 
readers. We regard it an ailment for the divine origin of [he Chrif 
tian reli^on, of unanswerable Ibrce and extraordinary interest. Th 
aim of the argumeat is to prove that the religion of the Bible is neces 
sarily the only religion possible which can meet the spiritual wants of 
men. This is proved by a lucid and triumphant reference to (he e!e- 
menlB and influences of religion, their adaptation to the moral n( 
ties of the soul, and the practical eflects which they produce. The 
author — now known to be Rev. James B. Walker, of Cincinnati— was 
himself a skeptic for years, unconvinced by the current arguments in 
defence of rcl^ion. Careful study of the Bible and his own mind 
wrought a change in his views, Ihe process of which is detailed in the 
work before us. We hope an extensive sale may call forth many edi- 
lions of a boo1[ so well adapted to do good in timq^ lilie these. 

From Ihe JVcio York Obsener. 

In many respects this is a remarkable book. It was published 

tnonymonsiy about two years ago, and was warmly commended by 
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on esamining it we thought it not likely W do any harm, but we did 
not tkilnk the argument in defeuce of Iho ChrrElian sj^leEit to he com' 
plete and conclusive. Others, however, much better qualified than we 

now called for, we may presume that it is appreciated by the pubUc. 

From the da-isiuin Obscriier, Philadelphia. 

We ate gratified to see another edition of liiis able work before the 
public. It will be called for aud rend with interest by many viho caii 
appreciate the reasonings of a logical and vigorous thinker. 

PHILOSOPHY OF THE PLAN OF SALVATION. 

To the Publishers. 

I rccomnientled this work to a friend of mine, a lawyer 
in the city of New York, who, though not a deist, yet had no fixed re- 
ligious belief, and had loi^ eiperienceil doubts as to the reality of the 
change of heart expressed hy Christians. He oipresscd his sntisfnn- 
lion with the argument of the book in the strongest terms, and gave the 
clearest indications of a desire to share in the " salvation," which is 
ihe Bubjecl of the work. 

Another, a merchant in Boston, long attcnijant on Unilsrion preacli- 
ing, but more reeentlya hearer of Rev. E. N. Kirk, accidenlally found 
a single copy of Ihe first edition, and declared to me in snbElOnce thai, 
In his judgm«it, as an eiplanalion and defence of orthodox Chris- 
tianity, it was Ijeyond comparison superior lo anything he had ever 
read. This was before the second edition was out ; and he expressed 
ihe warmest sorprise and regret that no other copj' of Ihe book could 
be found in the Boston shops but (he one he had purchased, and which 
he was lending to his friends as a rare and interestinjf work. Ibelieva 
the above arc fair specimens of (he eflect of this volume on ihejlrsl 
order of Iniaineaii minds, which circumstances have made skeptical as 
to the reality of the new birth [ and I thinkyod cannot do Christianity 
a more essential service at this time, than by using every efibrt for its 
wide circulation, especially in the WeEt. 

A FASTOK. 

F^ma the Neic York Daih/ Tribune. 
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Ml fritdd, esplainiiig the grounds on which the iimVor iiad renounced 
his former sliepticism and embiaeed the doctrines of Christianity. 
The several dilScultie.s niiich frequently lead the minds of the earoesl 
and thoughtftiliulo doubt and disbelief coircerninjllie divine aulhpri If 
of Christianity, are l)oldly Bud ably met, and we think no one can read 
the hook wilhout decided profit. We commend it lo general attention. 
The first edition met a rapid sale, and we have little doubt the second 
will he equally welcome. 

PHILOSOPHY" OF THE PLAN OF SALVATION. 

This deservedly popular work continues to meet with public fnvor, if 
the publisliermay judge by the continued sale end favorable notices of 
it. He has just received the following from a clergsmfin lately travel- 
ling in Europe. " The book yoM lately published, ' Philosophy of the 
Plan of Salvation,' is highly esteemed by the leading clei^ in London 
and vicinity. It is soon to be pnblished as one in thn aeries called 
' Wabd's Stanoabd Divinitt,' under (he sanction of iwenly-lbiir prin- 
cipal Dissenting ministers, among whom are Dr. Harris, Dt, J. Pya 
Smith, and others n-ell known in both countries." 

Recent Notices of ihii iroi*. 

The follontng >vas received, unsolicited by tlis publisher, tVom Uie 
president of Knox College, in Illinois: — 

"I have just taken the senior cinsa through the Philosophy of the 
Plan of S.-ilvalion. It is decidedly the best . vindication of tho Old 
Testament scriptqrus against the assaults of infidelity, and one of the 
■nasi useful class books which I have ever met." 

For yeais this ivorfc has been used as a test-book, in some of the 
oldest and most flourishing female seminaries. 

A Welsh minister, in Michigan, baa hrought a copy (Vom Wales. 
Ha says it has l)een trnnslalei! into Welsh, and is circulated broadcast 
over the hills, and through the hamlets, and in the mines of Jiis native 

The London EvEmgclical Tract Society have ariopted (iiis work, and 
are scatteriog it over England. 

On Mr. Robert Carter's return from Scotland, he wrote the publisher 
— " The Plan of Salvation has been republiKhcd in Scotland m various 
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From the EdMnrgh United Secession Mjjnui'jw. 
"This is really an original book. Every sentence la pregnant with 
thought, and every idea eonducca to the main demonstration. The 
varioos chapters and paragraphs are bonnd together as oLosely as the 
succcssiYe steps of a mathemaHoal argument. At the same time, 
neither does abstinseness vail the method, nor subtilty polish anay 
the power of the reasonings employed. The treatise is one of sturdy 
oommon sense. Any oii^ may read it with delight and advantage. 
Its conelaslons come home with certainty to the ' business and bosom' 

_ " The book is the worlt of a reclamed sceptic. Along with another 
friend, also of infide! sentiments, he had often spolienDf the eridencos 
of ChrisHanity, and jet was not convinced by them. But cirenm- 
Gtances afterwords led him to reconsider the whole subject, and the 
result was, his conviotion of the divine origin of our most holy faith. To 
the unbelieving ftiend referred to, the author on his oonvereiou com- 
menced a series of letters detailing the grounds of his own change, 
and these letters foim the basis of the dissertation now before us. The 
book, on its appearance in America, was sent to several intelligent 
sceptjca, and in all but one case they expressed a favorable change in 
thar views. The object of the work b to show, ' by a series ot inde- 
pendent propositions, the results of which accumulate to the eonciji- 
sion, that the Christian religion is necessarily the only religion 
possible tomeet the spiritual wants of mankind.' Sy Christianity, the 
author means ' Christianity as taught by the interpretation and 
experience of ffvangelicoi CAriaCio/ns.' The nineteen chapters into 
which the author has divided his work, are brief, lucid, and conclusive. 
Many interesting remarks occur in some of the earlier chapters on the 
nature and purpose of the old dispensation with its Levitical code. 
Perhaps this is the fullest portion of the work, as the author's mind, 
in the days of his unbelief, seems to have stumbled chiefly at the 
Mosaic history and ritual. We hope this reprint will command an 
extensive sale. The work has been, already stereotyped in America. 
'Book-making is not the author's profession,* yet his style is terse 
bomely, and vigorous." 
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From tlie Loiidou Eciaiselical ilagazhie aiid Missionary Chiwiicle. 

" This Tolumo excites considerable attention in the tliinliing world. 
Though written with great simplicity, it is svidentlif the production 
of a master mind. The atjle and arrangement are aoiaewhat careless ; 
but there is much originality in the several trains of thought, and few 
TTorks are more adapted to bring sceptics ot a certain class to a stand. 
It is, in fact, the substance of a series of letters written by the author, 
who was nnce a sceptic, to a friend who had sympathized with him id 
his former nnbolief ; and it exhibits the Bpeciftc views of Christian 
evidence which brought the writer to 'athoroi^h convicHon ot the 
truth and divine authority of Chriadanity.' Viewed in this light, the 
volume has a peculiar -value. It is the disclosure ottheactual process 
of mind through which the author passed, from the dark regions of 
doubt and infidelity, to the clear light and conviction ot a sounil and 
heartfelt belief in the truth as it is in Jesus. 

" There is, in many paits of this treatise, a force of argument and a 
power of conviction almost resistless. 

" We sincerely hope that this volume will have a veiy wide circu- 
lation. It is a work of extraordinary power." 

From the EMnburgh Free Church Magazhie. 
"Therois much to hope for, as well as to fear, for America. In its 
whole character there is a degree of untrammelled freedom, which 
gives it a capability for, and even a tendency to, a bold and ordinal 
aspect of thought nud action, either for evil or for good, lis great 
capabilities, however, are only beginning to appear and to be appre- 
ciated; but they can no longer be concealed. In the writings of 
Channing, the Sooinian theory has reached its fullest and most 
imposing development. Some of its essayists have even ovetgoue the 
boldest apeoulations of German philosophy. Its Biblical critics ai'e 
equal to any in the world, whether in the development of error or in 
the maintenance of truth ; and in plain and practical common sense, 
in vigorous and sound thinking, it has men who ate entitled to hold 
no second rank. The book before us is one of singular merit. As n 
piece of clear, vigorous, consecutive thinking, wo scarcely hnowita 
superior. We would not hesitate to place it side by side with Butler's 
Analogy, merely as a specimen of close and unanswerable reasoning; 
while it is far superior with regard to the evangelical view which it 
gives of the plan of salvation. In a scries of nineteenshort chapters, 
the author of this admirable nork presents a philosophical view of 
the Gospel scheme of salvsdon, so succinctly stated and so Strongly 
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rtasoiied — each successive ohiipter adding to tlie atiengtli of tha 
argument — that it seems almost impossible lo escnpe from the con- 
clusion at which he arrives. That conclusiDn, stated in his ovm 
words, is the following ; ' That Christianitj, as tanght by tlie inter- 
prelation and experience of evangelical Chiistiana, is the true religion, 
and the only religion possible for man, in order to perfect his nature 
and restore his lapsed powers lo harmony and holiness.' Our limita 
will not, at present, do more than permit us to express our sincera 
thanks to Mr. Ogle for this reprint, and our earnest recommendation 
of it to all onr readers." 

Fnaii the Lotidan Methodist Magazine and Evangelical Repository. 

• • » "This hook consists of nineteen chapters, in which 
philosophy and divinity are associated without spoiling each other. 
The former loses none of its dignity, and the latter none of ils purity, 
for the aid nhieh is mutually rendered. It is, in fact, a philosophical 
defence and development of the great scheme of human redemption. 
The plan of the work, though suggested by previous authora, has an 
unquestionable claim to originality. The - execution of it, at least, 
displays a mind of (he very highest order. It may often be read, and 
will as often leave the intellect of the reader abundantly enriched and 
vastly improved." 

From the LonAm Evangelical Magazine and Missionary C/itmiicle. 

" As we have already expressed our strong and decided opinion na 
to the exalted merits of tliis transatlantic essay on the truth of the 
Gospel, wo need not again to volunteer any ai^ument in its support. 
Wb think it is more likely to lodge an impression iu the human con- 
science, in favor of the divine authority of Christianity, than any work 
of ths modern press. And as it seeks an avenue to the human heart 
somewhat different from the ordinary mode of approaching it, we C£in- 
not help thinking that this will materially contribute to its success. 
Wc cannot but commend the decision of the Tract Society, in placing 
Ihia deeply interesting work in the list ot its monthly volumes." 
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PEEFACE. 



This book is anonymous. With (lie exception of a few 
gentlemen, who kindly assisted in revising the sheets, and 
reviewing the authorities and notes, it is not probable that 
any individual out of the writei-'s family will be able to 
conjecture, with the least degree of probability, who is the 
author of the book. Even the personal friends of the 
author would not be likely lo suspect him of writing this 
volume. The book will, therefore, stand upon its own 
merits before the public ; and the author will be indulged 
in making some expressions which a becoming degree of 
modesty would forbid, were his name upon the title-page. 



During some of the first years of the writer's active 
life he was a skeptic ; he had a friend who baa since been 
well known as a lawyer and a legislator, who was also 
skeptical in his opinions. We were both convereant with 
the common evidences of Christianity. Nolo of them 
convinced our minds of the Divine origin of the Christian 
religion, although we both thought out^elves willing to be 
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XIV PBEFACE. 

convinced by sufficient evidence. Circumstances wliicli 
need not to be named led the writer to examine tlie Gible, 
and to search for other evidence tban that which hud been 
commended to his attention by a much esteemed clerical 
friend, who presided in one of our colleges. The result of 
the examination was a thorough conviction in the author's 
mind of the truth and Divine authority of Christianity. 
H pp d h q d 
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1 PKESEKTING THE WORK TO THE KTBLIC. 

Book-making is not the auliior's profession. But after 
exainining his own private library, and one of the best 
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publii, hbi UK.-, n the cuunfi>, he could find no treU<je la 
which the comse of leasoning wjs puraued which mil be 
found in the following pages Dr Chalmers, in closing 
his BiidgewJlei Trcaliie, seems to ha>e had an apprehen- 
sion of iho plan and impoitince of such tin aigumcnt; 
and iiad ho dt,;oled himself lu llie development of the 
aigumcnt ouggrsted, the efiort would h-ne been Koith 
more lo the woild thin all the Bridgenatei Tieatiics put 
togethei, including his own work 

Colendgp has soraewheie said, that the Levitica! pcon- 
omy IS an enigma %et to be soNed To ihoisands of in- 
tell gent minds it is not only in enigma, but it is an 
absolute barriei lo their bel ef in the Divine oriyii of the 
Bible The solution of the enigma was the clew which 
aided the wiiter to escipe fiom the labjrmth of doubt, 
and now, standmg upon the rock of un'^hil en fa th, he 
offtis the clew that guidp^ him to others 

A work of this kind is cilied for b^ the spirit of the 
age Although the signs of the t raes are said to bo pro- 
pitious, yet there aie con=tint developments ol undisci- 
plined and uosanctified mind both in Europe and America, 
which furnishts matter of regiet to the phihnlhropist and 
the Chiislian A struggle h'ls commonced — is going on 
at present — and the heat of the contest is constantly in- 
creasing, in which the vital interests of man, femporal and 
spiritual, are involved. In relation to man's spiritual 
interests, the central point of controversy is the " cross of 
Christ." In New England, some of (hose who have 
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In tlie leMewa of tbo lock ihe fimi cjoduaun di iivid 
synthetically, by combinmg tho rtsulta piodurtd by an 
analysis of the different pro]iosilions eximiaed, is not 
noticed so fullyas some othnr fLiturrs of tbe work Tho 
book is a series of independent demonstrations, ihe rcsulls 
of which accumulate to the final conclusion, that the 
Christian religion is necessanli! the only jchgion possille 
to meet tJie ajnrtlual wanU of manLmtl 

In arriving at this conclusion, the different paits nnd 
processes of revelled leligion aie examined, and their 
adapledness to perform their several functions in ekvaling, 
purifying, and actuating the humnn soul to beni-volent 
effort, is determined, and, finally, the practical operation 
of the system is shown, as ■* miller of undeniable expe- 
rience, to produce the complete and necessary result 
required. 

By this method the conclusion it. brought out with a 
degree of accuracy approaUiing, if it does not leafli, 
mathematical demonstration, that the truths and manifes- 
lationa of thQ Chiistian religion are idapted to carry foiv 
ward man's moral powers to their ultimate development, 
that the power applied fills the capicity of the human 
soul. As four I'r, contiined in twelve thiee tunes, and as 
twelve is the onlj number m which fo ir is three time-^ 
contained; so the capacities an! "Ju^coptibihties of the 
human soul being guen, and the power and adaptations 
of revelation being asc&rliined, Ihe icsult is obtained 
(may it not be siid w itb nntbematical CLrtnintj ') (hat 
Christianity, as taught by the interpretation and f spenence 
of evangelical Cbiistians, is the frut rehsion, and the 
only religion possiblf for human nature 
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INTKODUCTION. 

We ask not that a man should come to an investiga- 
tion of the evidences of the Christian revelation with a 
pre-judgment in its favor; we asit only that there he no 
prejudice in the sou! against it. It is only when a man 
looks through a glass whiuh is perfectly clear and pure, 
that he sees things as they are ; if the glass be in the 
least degree distorted or discolored, every object seen 
through it will necessarily partake of the distortion and 
discoloration. So our Saviour teaches us, Matth. V. 22, 
23. This is said expressly in regard to the Winding 
power of avarice in perverting the religious judgments, 
(compare vs. J9, 20 ;) and the same is true of every 
other forbidden slate of mind and afTection. When there 
is no mental or mora! preoccupation averse to the Chris- 
tian system, the surprising adaptations of this system to 
meet and relieve the wants and sorrows of man, consti- 
tute a species of evidence which is real and most con- 
vincing ; some traits, which on a superficial view seemed 
unfavorable, on closer scrutiny are found to be among 
the strongest links in the chain of demonstration. Again, 
the mind may be in such a slate that the clearest evi- 
dence of this kind will produce upon it no effect what- 
ever. There is a voluntary and perfect insusceptibility 
to any impression from it. 

The idea which I wish to convey can probably be best 
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illustrated by an example. We will suppose a shipwrecit 
in which every soul perishes except two passengers, 
■whom we will name Beaignus and Contumax. Wilh 
nothing' saved but their lives, they are cast upon the 
rocky shore of a desert island, where there is no pros- 
pect to cheer the eye, and neither vegelahle nor aniiiiii! 
nor human habitation to give them hope of aid or suste- 
nance. 

The first emotions of Benignus, after struggling 
through the waves, are admiring gratitude lo God for 
giving him his life, and a cheerful confidence that he 
who had aided him thus far, would not then leave him 
to perish. The first eiiiolioiis of Contumai are mur- 
muring regret that he has lost his voyage and lost his 
money, and is thrown upon a desolate coast with no 
immediate prospect of getting aivay. He wonders why 
such ill luck should always happen to him ; he is indig- 
nant thai he was ever such a fool as to trust himself to 
the sea ; he wonders he could not have had sense enough 
to remain at home. 

Presently Benignus discovers in the rock, far above 
the reach of the waves, a spacious cavern, the entrance 
to which is protected by an artificial wall, and its sides 
pierced, evidently by a human hand, for the admission 
of light and air. Benignus is delighted ; he immediately 
concludes that some benevolent individuals, or some 
paternal government, had provided this shelter 0:1 pur- 
pose for unfortunate mariners who might he shipwrecked 
on the inhospitable shore. 

Contumax scorns any such inference ; he cannot see 
why benevolent people should wish to drive poor ship- 
wrecked wretches into such a dismal hole in the rock. 
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ms e id of |.iu J f them n h a con fo t I le iiid j ! as- 
ant home Boitinus lemiiiH him that a hou'ie v.i\h 
niidons and donrs could not endure the storm'! of such 
9 coast and a'i no one would Ine there lo t-iLe care of 
It It would be cotiimuiUj oiit of repan and far less 
comfortable than the casern and theiefore the very 
niture of the shelter pro\i!cd shoul I be regarded as a 
EtrLking proof not onl j of the benei olente but also of the 
msdom of the piovider But Cotimmax is thinking of 
a ha id'iome house in a green 'vaid filled ivith the shrub- 
bery of a fine climite and cannot see a particle of eitber 
wisdom 01 benevolence tn the rod v grotto He how- 
ever avails himself of the sheher for want of a better 

Benignu"? soon tinds carefully stoicd awaj bejondthe 
reach of damp a tinder bo t with all the neces arj ftr- 
ni'^htng and a quantity of diy fuel for making a fire. 
See '^aj ' he joyfuH} to his companion another 
prool of th" be eiolent care of the provider of the cav- 
eri here are ill the mateiiala for making a quick file, 
of nliiLh i\e are bO muLh in need How do jou 

know replies Contumax that ihe'^e things came here 
m thai nay? They probably belong to some poor 
wretch who has been shipwrecked befoie us and found 
a ch^nct, to get aiia\ again as I wish from mj heart I 
could do Beni^nus thinks that the great cire with 
which they %veie put amy out of the reach of injury is 
a sufficient indication that they WPie not left by one joy- 
ously hastening away mtfnt only on his own selfish 
mleiest but muat ha\e beei deposited theie by some 
benevolent band, for the express purpose of relieving the 
suffering; but Contumax cherishes no such romantic 
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8 INTBODUCTION. 

BenigTius, greally delighted ^itlt «liat hf has alfpiily 
discovered, makes further seaich in the civp an! hiida 
plain and wholesome provisions such as wniild not soon 
be injured, together with medn-ines and cordnh and 
also a supply of coai'se, but clenn -xnA warm cloth ng 
carefully cased «p so as to presene them from all injury 
of wet or moth. " Now," saj s Benjimus to his com 
panioH, "you certainly will be convinced tnat thio place 
was provided by some benevolent hand oipiipoaefoF 
the shipwreclted. Here is ev leiifp wlicn c^llnot he 
gainsaid." "We have moie reason to appreliend ' 
growls Contumax, " that we hne fallen upon ho haunts 
of p a es who are now absent on their depredation*!, 
bu 11 0011 return to murder u<i Nny replies 

Be ^ s ' these are not the spoils of piiate-! here are 
ne her je ve!s nor silks, here is no gold or silver — heie 
a e ne he cosily viands nor r ch wine'; nor intoxicating 
b and es and besides, the thiig-? aie hid awaj with 
mu h n o e care and scrupulous nicety than suits the 

as eful nd licentious habits of pirites Well a any 
rate, replies Contumax, " the donor must be a vulgar, 
stingy fellow, to put us off with such coarse food and 
raiment." "But you do not consider," says Benignus, 
" that these things must not be so costly as to tempt 
cupidity, since they cannot be kept under lock and Key, 
— and besides, they are healthful and comfortable, and 
far better adapted to the condition of those most likely to 
need them, than if they had been of fine material; for 
twenty sailors suffer shipwreck, where one gentleman is 
subject to such a misfortune." The only reply which 
Contumax has to this is, to keep the thought well up in 
his own mind, " I am a gentleman and not a sailor," 
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;, howcvcv, does not hesitate to warm hiin- 
Eelf by the fire which Benigmia has made of the mate- 
rinls found ia tlie cave ; he partakes largely and with 
great zest of the provisions and cordials, simple as they 
arc ; glndly lays aside his own wet and torn clothins;, 
for the coarse but comfortable and dry raiment provided 
for him ; and fixing himself in the most easy position he 
can devise, and as near the various comforts of the grotto 
as he can get, he is quite ready to enter upon an argu- 
ment to any extent. He is a great reasoner, Contumax 
is. He can prove most philosophically that Benignus 
cannot prove that there was any benevolent intention at 
all in anybody in providing and furnishing that cavern 
— he can prove to a dead certainty that, for all which 
can be proved to the contrary, it might have been a mere 
accident, a blunder, a selfish enterprise ; tliat nobody 
knows anything about it — and he can account for it in 
twenty ways, without the least supposition of wisdom or 
benevolence, or anything of (he kind. The only thing 
he is certain of is, that he is in a miserable place — he 
thinks somebody is greatly to blame for putting him 
there — and is under decided obligation to get him safely 
away again. 

What kind of reasoning can you apply to such a mind ? 
What sort of evidence can such a man perceive or appre- 
ciate ? What can he see in a pure light while his eyes 
are suffused with jaundice ! 

This character represents, and not unfairly, by far tho 
largest class of skeptics, which exist in Christian lands. 

There is in them all a tinge of disafiection, of misan- 
thropy, or rather, of theomisey — if we may be allowed In 
coin a word, to express an idea which is often a reality. 
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10 IKTHOrirCTlOK. 

Ijuc which in our proper English tong\ie as yet lius no 
name. This gives a dark shade to all their views of 
evidence, and prevents their seeing any decided proof in 
trains of reasoning which, in other stales of mind, would 
have all ihe force of ahsolule demonstration. 

The man who has long held raw brandy in his mouth, 
cannot immediately distinguish the taste of delicate 
wines; and he who has accustomed his soul to the un- 
feeling roughness of a godless style of thought, loses the 
delicacy of moral perception, which to the experienced 
Christian is the very organ by which he receives and 
appropiiates evidence on moral and religious subjects. 

All reflecting men, when they seriously contemplate 
their moral condition in this world, feel very mncli like 
shipwrecked sailors. In regard to this single point there 
is very little difference between the believer and tlie un- 
believer — between Benignus and Contumax. But there 
is a great difference in tlieir feelings in reference to their 
condition after it has been surveyed. The believer feels 
that he yet has much to thank God for ; he feels real 
gratitude that his position is not still worse than it proves 
to be. The unbeliever, on the other hand, wken he krwws 
God, glorifies him not as God, neither is he thankful; 
and as a necessary consequence, he becomes vain in his 
imagination, and Msfoolisff heart is darkened. He feels 
under no particular obligation to God ; on the contrary, 
he rather thinks that God is under decided obligation to 
hitn, to treat him very well, and bring him easily and 
safely through the had place into which he has thrown 
Iiim. 

lii this state of mind he looks upon the divine arrange- 
ments actually made for his spiritual good, and almost 
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1NTRODCCTIO«. n 

as a matter of course, he is dissatisfied. Such being t!ie 
dilTerent state of mind of the two classes of persons, the 
facts of the Christian revelation, although suhstantjaily 
the same as they present themselves to both, yet produce 
very diverse and even opposite effects ; to the believer 
establishing his faith, to the unbeliever confirming' his 
skepticism ; to the one a sixBor of life unto life, to the 
other a savor of death unto death. 

Meanwhile, the most scornful unbeliever quietly avails 
himself of all the incidental advantages which the Chris- 
tian system brings, makes himself very comfortable with 
all the social impi-ovements which it originates, and em- 
ploys the mental culture which he himself owes to it, in 
strenuous exertions to disprove its intoUigent and benev- 
olent origin. 

We will endeavor to show, in a few particulars, the 
diiferent effects which the same aspects of revelation pro- 
d 1 w d'ff 1 f mind under consid- 

T b Ih I p if as, in the main, very 

pi d h ly b T the unbeliever, this 

fi 1 y C d H would have some- 

h 1 h 1 mbitious style of the 

1 1 g f ! w Id f I e has never learned 

h h fool J f G d vn than men, and the 

k es f G d IS he men. The believer 

1 1 h h g p f God's children, for 

hm 1 d g d J Kin and homely peo- 

1.1 I h 1 as p s as the souls of the 

proud and mighty, and m eternity may be altogether 

more elevated ; and he knows if one cannot perceive the 

real dignity and refinement of Scripture, it must ba 
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12 INTRODUCTION. 

because his ideas of dignity and refiocracnt are foe- 
tid o as, and not natural. 

Both the believer and the unbeliever see things in the 
Bible that are severe and rough. The destruction of 
Sodom, the stoning of the Sabbath-breaker, the extirpa- 
tion of the Canaariites, are matters of fact in tlic eyes of 
both. But in this atmosphere, the philosophic iutidel 
feels as uncomfortably as Coiilumas in the cave. The 
believer, however, reflects that since God does not choose 
to purify men by physical omnipotence, but by moral 
means and influences only, he must of course address 
eacTi age by means adapted to the condition of each, and 
rough generations must be met with severe measures; 
just as Benignus sees that a cavern with loop-holes and 
guard-walls, instead of a house with doors and windows, 
is admirably fitted to a desolate and stormy coast. 

Botli understand that the vicious, the indolent and the 
careless cannot attain to correct views of revealed truth; 
for the truth is so revealed that labor, effort, care and 
even energetic strugglings are essential to. the acqui- 
sition of religious knowledge in its purity. To the un- 
believer, this is all distasteful. He feels as if God were 
under obligations to make the way of salvation such that 
men would walk in it as a matter of course, without 
either effort or thought of their own ; that all the means 
of salvation should not only be such that they can be 
used, but such that (hey cannot be abused ; that mer 
should not only be able to find the way of life, but abso 
lately unable to lose it. The believer perceives ot on.;(. 
ihe total unreasonableness of these demands, and thtir 
entire inconsistency with ail the arrangements of natiirf. 
Tt would be as easy for God to cover the earth with ra/i 
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INTKODirCTION. 13 

roads as with mountains, with canals as with rivers — to 
cause houses, all finished and furnished, to spring out of 
the ground as well as trees, and make the wlieat-stalk 
bear a ■well-halted loaf of bread just as easily as the grain 
of wheat — and thus save men all the hard labor of toil- 
some travelling, of digging and building, of ploughing 
aod planting, of harvesting and grinding and baking 
But has God done this ? And what would man be good 
for if he had ? So in religion, what would a free agent 
be who had nothing to do ? In all nature, that which 
can be used is susceptible also of abuse ; that which can 
do good can be perverted also to evil. Why does not 
the infidel require, as proof of the wisdom and goodness 
of the God of nature, a kind of ivater that can quench 
his thirst and clean his skin and float his ships, but which 
will never on any occasion drown anybody or make an 
inundation ; a kind of rain that will refresh his grass, but 
never wet his hay ; a kind of axe that will cut wood, but 
nevoT penetrate the fiesh of the wood-cutler; a kind of 
fire that will cook his food and warm him when he is 
cold, but can never burn him or reduce his dwelling to 
ashes ? These demands are all quite as reasonable as 
those which the infidel makes as conditions of his ideal 
levelolion ; and the objections which are urged with so 
much confidence against the Bible, and gain so easy a 
reception among men, proceed on a principle which 
would be scouted and scorned by all the world as un- 
speakably ridiculous if applied to nature. The believer 
recognises the God of the Bible and the God of nature 
as the same ; and when he sees the same kind of analo- 
gies running through both, it confirms his faith, instead 
of shaking it. 
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14 IBTHODUCTION. 

These illii liatioii'5 inieht te pur^upd to almo t any 
extent, at ka^t till ihtj had maJe a book mucli larger 
(hao the unpretending Itttle volume whii-h the^ are de- 
signed to intiodui-e to the readpr 

Having know n something of thii woili from its incep- 
tion to its completion, having witnessed vfith pleasure its 
rcmatkable success with the public, being confident that 
its iiiflueace must he good and only good in these limes 
when philosophical skepticism and superstitious credu- 
lity are equally abundant and equally mischievous, I 
■would gladly do whatever may be in my power to in- 
crease its circulation. 

The argument itself, if not entirely original, is devel- 
oped with a care, a consistency, and a thoroughness 
which can nowhere else be found, certainly in the same 
compass ; and the whole stylo of thought from beginning 
to end shows it to be the author's own work and not a 
thing which he has borrowed from others. 

Such books add just so much to our slock of real intel- 
lectual wealth. They are like introducing into a com- 
munity the gold and silver coins in full weight, instead 
of setting up a new bank on paper capital and issuing 
paper. 

The argument will always be entirely satisfactory to 
Benignus ; and though Contumax may still continue to 
cavil, every one will see that cavilling and refuting arc 
two very different matters. 

C. E. Stowe. 

Walnnl Ililla, Cinciiinali, Ohio, MayaaJ, 1845. 
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nriLosopiiY 

OF THE 

PLAN OF SALVATION. 



IKTRODUCTORY. 

MAN WiLL WORSHIP — Hi; WILL BRCOMK ASSIMI- 
LATED TO THE CHARACTER OF Tllli: OBJECT 

THAT HE WORSHIPS CHAKACTEil OF HEATHEN 

DEITIES DEFECTIVE AND UNHOLY — PROM THIS 
CORRUPTING WORSHIP MAN HAS NO POWER TO 
EXTRICATE HIMSELF. 

There are three facts, each of theni fully devel- 
oped in the experience of the human family, a con- 
sideration of which will prepare the rniiid for the 
investigation which follow. When considered in 
their relation to each other, and m thi-ir bearing 
upon the moral interests of mankind, they, will be 
seen to be of exceeding importance. We will ad- 
duce these facts, in connection with the statements 
and principles upon which they rest, and show 
iiow vital are the interests which depend upon them. 
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16 PIIILOBOPIIY OF THE 

THE F1K.ST FACT STATED. 

Tiiere is in the nature of man, or in the circum- 
stances in which he is conditioned, something which 
leads him to recognize and worship a superior being. 
What that so^nnthing is, is not important in onr 
present inquiry :— whether it be a constitutional in- 
stinct inwrought by the Malter— whether it be a de- 
duction of universal reason, inferring a first cause 
from t!iG things that are made — ^whetlier it be the 
effect of tradition, descending from the first worship- 
pers, through all the tribes of the human family — 
whether any or all of these be the cause, the fact is 
the £o.me^Man is a religious being — he will 

WORSHIP, 

III view of this propension of human nature, phi- 
losophers, in seeking a generic appellation for man, 
have denominated him a " religions auimal." The 
characteristic is true of him in whatever part of the 
world he may be found, and in whatever condition ; 
and it has been true of him in all ages of which we 
have any record either fabulous or authentic. 

Navigators have, in a few instances, reported that 
isolated tribes of men, whom they visited, recognized 
the existence of no supejior being : subsequent re- 
searches, however, have generally corrected the error 
— and, in all cases, when it has been supposed that 
a tribe of men was found believing in no god, the 
fact has been stated as an evidence of their degrada- 
tion below the mass of their species, and of their 
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PLAN OF SALVATION. 17 

approximation to the confines of brute imtuTc. Of 
the whole family of miio, existing in all ages, and 
scattered over the four quarters of the globsj and in 
the isles of the sea, there is scarcely one well authen- 
ticated exception to the fact, that moved by an im- 
pulse of nature, or the force of circumstances, man 
worships something which he believes to be endowed 
with Ihe attributes of a superior being. 

THE SECOND FACT STATED. 

The second fact, connected as it is, by the nature 
of things, with the preceding, assumes the highest 
degree of importance. It may be stated in the fol- 
lowing terms : — Man, by worshipping, becomes as- 
similated to the moral character of the object 
which he worships. This is an invariable princi- 
ple, operating with the certainty of cause and effect. 
The worshipper looks upon the character of the 
object which he worships as the slandai'd of per- 
fection. He therefore condemns every thing in 
himself which is unlike, and approves of every 
thing which is like that character. The tendency 
of this is to lead him to abandon every thing in 
himself, and in his course of life, which is condemn- 
ed by the character and precepts of his god, and to 
conform himself to that standard which is approved 
by the same criterion. The worshipper desires the 
favor of the object worshipped, and tiiis, reason dic' 
tales, can be obtained only by confoi'mity to the will 
and the character of that object. To become as- 
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similated to the image of the object worsliipped 
must be the eiid of desire with the worshipper. 
His aspirations, therefore, every time he worships, 
do, from the nature of the case, assimilate his char- 
acter more and more to the model of the object that 
receives his homage. 

To this fact the whole history of the idolatrous 
world l>etirs testimony. Without an exception, the 
character of every nation and tribe of the human 
family has been formed and modified, in a great 
degree, by the character attributed to their gods. 

From the history of idolatrous nations we wiil 
cite a number of familiar cases, conlii'matory of the 
foregoing statement, that man becomes like the ob- 
ject of his worship. 

A most striking instance is that of the Scythians, 
and other tribes of the Northmen, who subdued and 
finally annihilated the Roman power. Odin, Thor, 
and others of their supposed deities, were ideas of 
hero-ltings, blood-thirsty and cruel, clothed with 
the attributes of deity, and worshipped. Their 
worship turned the milk of human kindness info 
gall in the bosoms of their votaries, and they seem- 
ed, like blood-hounds, to be possessed of a horrid 
delight when they were revelling in scenes of blood 
and slaughter. It being believed that one of their 
hero-gods, after destroying great numbers of the 
human race, destroyed himself, it hence became dis- 
reputable to die in bed, and those who did not meet 
death in battle frequently committed suicide, siip- 
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posina; that to die a natural cTeatli might exclude 
tliem from favor in the hall of Valhalla. 

Among the gods of the Greeks and Romans there 
wero some names, in the early ages of their history, 
to which some virtuous attributes were attached ; 
but the conduct and chniacter generally attributed 
to their gods were marked deeply with such trails 
as heroism, vengeance, caprice and lust. In tho 
later history of these nations, their idolatry degen- 
erated in character, and became a system of most 
debasing tendency. 

The heroism fostered by idolatry was its least 
injurious influence. Pope's couplet, had he thrown 
a ray or two of light across the back gi-ound of tha 
dark picture, would have been a correct delineation 
of the character of Pagan idols — 

Gods pailial, changcilil, passionate, unjust ; 
Whose ottributcs were rage, revenge and lust. 

Ill some cases the most corrupt attributes of hu- 
man nature, and even of bruie nature, wero attri- 
buted to objects of worship, and while men bowed 
down to them, they sunk themselves to the lowest 
depths of vice. The Egyptians might be named as 
an instance. The first patrons of the arts and 
sciences were brute- wo rsh i ppers ; and it is testified 
of them that bestiality, the lowest vice to which 
human nature can descend, was common amongst 
them. The paintings and sculpture of their divini- 
ties, in the miimmy catacombs, are for the most 
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part, clusters of beasts, birds, reptiles and flies, 
grouped together in the most disgusting and un- 
natnrftl relations ; a true indication that the minds 
of the worshippers were filled with ideas the most 
vile and unnatural. 

The ancient Venus, as worshipped by almost all 
the elder nations of antiquity, was a personification 
of lust. The deeds required to be done at her pol- 
lutino; fane, as acts of homage, ought not to be 
named. 

In tlie best diys of Corinth — " Corinth, the eye 
of Greece — e o sicred persons in the city 
were pro e rated to the worehip of 

Venus. F o n o e she derived a large por- 

tion of hb The consequence was that 

her inhab a to b a e proverbial for dissoluteness 
and treachery. 

To tlie heathen divinities, especially those placed 
at the head of the catalogue as the superior gods, 
what theologians have called the physical attributes 
of deity — omnipotent and omnipresent power — were 
generally ascribed ; but their moral character was 
always defective, and generally criminal. As one 
of the best instances in the whole mythology of the 
ancients, the Roman Jupiter might be cited. Had 
a medal beeii struck delineating the character of 
this best of the gods, on one side might have been 
engraved Almighltnesa, Otnnipresence, Justice ; 
and on the reverse. Caprice, Vengeance, Lust 
Thus men clothed depraved or bestial deities with 
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almighty power, and liiey became cruel, or corrupt, 
01 bestial in their .iffcctions, by the reaction of tiie 
character worshipped upon the character of the wor- 
shipper. In the strong language of a recent writer, 
" they clothed beasts and depraved beings with the 
attribute of Al mightiness, and in effect tisey wor- 
shipped almighty beasts and devils." And the 
more they worshipped the more they resembled 
them. 

These testimonies concerning the infinciice of 
idolatrous worship, and the character of the idols 
worshipped, are maintained by authorities which 
render doubt in relation to their credibility itupossi- 
ble. Upon this subject the wiser men among the 
Greeks and Romans have borne unequivocal testi- 
mony. Plato, in the second book of the Republic, 
speaks of the pernicious influence of the conduct 
attributed to the gods, and suggests that such his- 
tories should not be rehearsed in public, lest they 
should influence the youth to the commission of 
crimes. Aristotle advises that slatuesand paintings 
of the gods should exhibit no indecent scenes, ex- 
cept in the iemples of such diviniiies, as, accord- 
ing to common opinion, preside over sensuality.* 
What an affecting testimony of the most discrimi- 
nating mind among the heathen ! asserting not only 
the turpitude of the prevailing idolatry, but sanc- 
tioning the sensuality of their debsiuched worship. 

As Rome and Greece gi'ew older, the infection 
■ Arislot. Polilica vii. 18. eil Sclineiiler. 
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of idolatry festerccl, until the body politic became 
owe mass of moral disease. The state of things, in 
the later ages of these nations, is woll stated by a 
late writer of the first authority.* " We should 
naturally suppose, (says this writerj) that among so 
great a varietyofgods, of religious actions, of sacred 
vows; at least some better feeling of the heart 
must have been excited ; that at least some truly 
pious sentiment would have been awakened. But 
when we consider the character of this superstition, 
and the testimony of cotemporaneous writers, such 
does not appear to have been the fact Petronius's 
history of that period furnishes evidence that tem- 
ples were frequented, altars crowned, and prayers 
offered to the gods, in order that they might render 
nights of unnatural lust agreeable; that theymighl 
favor acts of poisoning ; that they might cause rob 
beries and other crimes to prosper." In view of th( 
abominations prevailing at this period, the morat 
Seneca exclaimed — "How great now is the mad 
ness of men ! They lisp the most abominabli 
prayers; and if a man is found listening they are 
silent. What a man ought not to hear, they do not 
blush to relate to the gods." Again says he, "II 
any one considers what things they do, and to what 
liiings theysubject themselves; instead of decency, 
he will find indecency ; instead of the honorable, 
the unworthy ; instead of the rational, the insane !" 
Such was heathenism and Its influence, in the most 
• Tlioluck on Ihe influence of Heathenism. 
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enlightened ages, according to the testimony of the 
best men of those times. 

In relation to modern idolatiy, ttie world is full 
of living witnesses of its corrupting tendency. We 
will cite in iUiistration, a single case or two. The 
following is extracted from a public document, laid 
before Parliament, by H. Oakley, Esq., a magistrate 
in lowoi' Bengal. Speaking of the inflnence of idola- 
try in India, he says of the worship of Kale, one of 
the most popular idols, " the murderer, the robber 
and the prostitute, all aim to propitiate a being 
whose worship is obscenity, and who delights in 
the blood of man and beast ; and, without implor- 
ing whose aid, no act of wickedness is committed. 
The worship of Kal« must harden the hearts of her 
followers ; and to them scenes of blood and crime 
must become familiar." 

In China, accoi-ding to Medhiu'st, the priests of 
Biiddah understand and teach the doctriiio of the 
assimilation of the worshipper to the object wor- 
shipped. They say—" Think of Buddah and you 
will be transformed into Buddah. If men pray to 
Buddah and do not become Buddah, it is because 
the mouth prays, and not the mind."* 

Two facts, then, are philosophically and histori- 
cally true: First, Man is a religious animal, and 
will worship something, as a superior being. Sec- 

■ For a succinct Btatement of the universnl prevalence of false 
religions, and their corrupting inducnce, sec Ryan on tJie Eflect 
of Reli^on upon Mankind, panim. 
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Olid, By worshipping lie becomes assimilaled to 
the moral character of the object which he wor- 
ships. And (the God of ihe Bible out of view for 
the present) those objects have always had a defec- 
tive and unholy character. 

Here, then, is one great source which has devel- 
oped the corruption of the family of man. We 
inquire not in this place concerning the origin of 
idolatry: whatever, or wherever was its origin, its 
influence has been uniformly the same. As no 
object of idolatrous worship was ever conceived to 
be perfectly jnst and benevolent, but most of them 
no better than the apotheosis of heroes, or the dei- 
fication of the imperfect faculties and impure pas- 
sions of human or brute nature, the result followed, 
wilii a certainty as unerring as cause and effect, 
that man, by following his instinct to worsliip, 
wonld beciond his intellect and corrupt his heart. 
. Notice how inevitable, from the circumstances of 
ihe case, was the corruption of man's powers: — 
He was led to worship by an instinct over which 
he had no control: — The objecls of his worship 
were, whether he originated them or not, all of 
them of a character that corrupted his heart ; thus 
the gratification of his instinctive propensities itiev- 
itably strengthened the corruption of his nature. 

Now, it is not onr design to inquire whether, oi 
how far, man was guilty in producing this evil con- 
dition of things. In view of the facts in the nase. 
the inquiry which forces itself upon the mind is — 
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Were there any resources in Immaii nature ; or an} 
means of any Idnd, of which man could avail him 
self, hy which he might save himself from the dt 
basing influence of idolatrous worship? In reply 

THE THIRD FACT IS STATED. 

There were no vieans within the reach of htima. 
power or wisdom, by which man could exiricat 
himself froin the evil of idolatry, either by an im 
mediate, or by a progressive series of efforts. 

This fact is maintained from the history of idola. 
try, the testimony of the heathen philosophers, and 
the nature of man. 

1. Instead of man acquiring the power or the dis 
position,' as the race became older, to destroy idolatry 
— idolatry, from its first inception in the world, gain 
ed power fo destroy him. Amid all the rautationa 
of society, frara barbarous to civilized ; and amid all 
the conflicts of nations, and the changes of dynas- 
ties and forms of government, from the first liistoric 
notices which we have of the human family down 
to the era of Christ, idolatry constantly became more 
evil in its character and more extended in its influ- 
ence. It is well ascertained that the first objects of 
idolatrous homage were few and simple, and the 
woi-ship of the earliest ages comparatively pure. 
Man fell into this moral debasement bitt one step 
at a time. The sun, moon, stars, and other con- 
spicuous objects of creative power and wisdom, re- 
ceived the first idolatrous homage. Afterwards a 
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divinity was supposed to r(Kide in other objects, 
especially in those men, and beasts, and things, 
which were instrumental in conferring particular 
benefits on tribes or nations of men. And, finally, 
images of those objects were formed and worship- 
ped. Images, which subsequently became iniui- 
merable, were not so in the earliest historic ages. 
In some nations they were not allowed imtil after 
the era of the foimdation of Rome.* As the nations 
grew oider, images, which were at the first but few 
and clothed with drapery, became more numeroxis, 
and were presented before the worshippers in a state 
of nudity, and in the most obscene attitudes. And, 
as has been before stated, their character, from being 
comparatively innoxious, became, without excep- 
tion, demoralizing in tJie extreme. 

2. During the Augustan age of Rome, and the 
age of Pericles and Alcibiades in Greece — those 
periods when the mind had attained the highest 
elevation ever known among heathen nations— the 
mass of the people weie more idolatrous in their 
habits, and consequently more ■ corrupt in their 
hearts, than ever before. The abominations of 
idol-worship, of the mysteries, and of lewdness, in 
forms too vile to name, were rife throughout the 
country and the villages, and had their foci in the 
capitols of Greece and Rome. Jahn says, in rela- 
tion to this period. " deities increased in number, 
* Plutarch says lliat Nuini lijrfaaJe llic Komaiia to make sintoes 
of Iheir gods. 
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and the apotheosis of vicious emperors was not un- 
frequent. Their pliilosophers, indeed, disputed 
with much subtlety respecting the architect of tlie 
universe, but they knew nothing about the Creator 
the holy and almighty judge of men." 

Some of the more intelligent of the philosophers, 
perceiving the evil of the prevaOing idolatry, de- 
sired to refine the grossness of the popular failh. 
They taught that the facts believed concerning the 
gods were allegories. Some endeavored to iden- 
tify the character of some of their deities with the 
natttral virtues ; while many of them became ske]> 
tical concerning the existence of the gods and of a 
future state. Those were, however, but isolated 
exceptions to the mass of mankind. And, had their 
views been adopted by others, they would only have 
modified, not remedied tlie evil. But a contempo- 
rary writer shows how entirely unavailing even to 
modify theovi!, was the teaching of the philosophers. 
Dionysius of Hallicarnassus says, " there are only a 
few who have become masters of this philosophy. 
On the other hand, the great and unphitosophic 
mass are accustomed to receive these narratives 
rather in their worst sense, and to learn one of these 
two things, either to despise the gods as beings who 
wallow in the grossest licentiousness, or not to re- 
strain themselves even from what is most abomina- 
ble and abandoned, when they see that the gods do 
the same." Cicero, in one sentence, as given by 
Tholuck, nQtices both the evil and its cause ; con- 
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firming, in direct language, ttie preceding views. 
" Instead," says he, "of the transfer to man of that 
which is divine, they transferred human sins to the 
gods, and then experienced again the necessary re- 
action." Snch, then, is the testimony of the philo- 
sophers in relation to the idolatry of their times. A 
few gifted individnals obtained sufficient iig!it to see 
the moral evil in which men were involved, but 
they had neither wisdom to devise a remedy, nor 
power to arrest the progress of the moral pestilence 
that was corrupting the noble faculties of the hu- 
man soul. 

3, It was impossible, from the nature of man, 
that he should extricate himself from the corrupt- 
ing intlnence of idolatry. In this place wo wish to 
state a principle which should be kept in view 
throughout the followirsg discussion : — If man 
were ever redeemed from idolatrous worship, his 
redemption would have to be accomplished by 
means and instrwinentalities adapted to his na- 
ture and the circumstances in which he existed. 
If the faculties of his nature were changed, he would 
not be man. If his temporal condition were chang- 
ed, different means would be necessary — If, there- 
fore, man, as man, in his present condition, were to 
be recovered, the means of recovery, whether insti 
tuled by God or man, must be adapted to his nature 
and his circumstances. 

The only way, then, in which relief was possi- 
ble for man was, that an object of worship should 
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be placed before (ho mind directly opposite in moral 
character to those he had before adored. If liis 
heart was ever purified, it must be by tearing his 
aifections from his gods, and fixing them upon a 
righteous and holy being as the proper object of his 
homage. But, for man to form such an object was 
plainly impossible. He could not transfer a better 
character to his gods than ho himself possessed. 
Mall could not "bring a pure thing out of an im- 
pure." The effect could not rise higher in moral 
purity than the cause. Human nature, in the ma- 
turity of its faculties, all agree, is imperfect and self- 
ish ; and, for an imperfect and selfish being to ori- 
ginate a perfect and holy character, deify it, and 
worship it, is to suppose what is contrary to the 
nature of things. The thought of the eloquent and 
philosophic Cicero expresses all that man could do. 
He could transfer his own imperfect attributes to the 
gods, and, by worshipping a being characterized by 
these imperfections, he would receive in himself the 
reaction of bis own depravity. 

But, if some men had had the power and the 
disposition to form for the world a perfectly holy 
object of worship, still the great difficulty, as we 
have seen io the case of the philosophers, would 
have remained, that is, a want of the necessary 
power, to arrest the progress of idolatry and sub- 
stitute the better worship. To doubt the truth of 
the prevailing idolatry was all that men, at the 
highest intellectual attainment ever acquired in 
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heathen coiiiitries, conid do. Aod, if they had Iiad 
power to convey their doiihts to all minds in aU the 
world, it would only have been to place mankind in 
the chaotic dai^kness of atheism, and leave them to 
be led ^ain by their inslincts info the abomina- 
tions of imperfect and impure worship. 

The testimony, then, is concliisive, from the his- 
toiy of idolatry, that the evil became greater every 
age — from the statements of the wisest of the hea- 
then, that they had no power to arrest its progress— 
and from the natnre of man, that it was not possi- 
ble for him to relieve himself from the corrupting 
influence of idolatry, in which he had become in- 
volved. 

From the foregoing facts and reasonings, it is 
plain, that the high born faculties of the human 
soul must have been blighted forever, by a corrnpt- 
ing worship, unless two things were accomplished ; 
neither of which it was in the power of human na- 
ture 1o effect : and, yet, both of which were essen- 
tially necessary to accomplish the elevation of man 
from the pit into which he had fallen. 

The first thing necessary to be accomplished was 
that a pure object of worship should lie placed 
before the eye of (ke soul. Purity of heart and con- 
science would be necessary in the object of worship, 
otherwise, the heart and conscience of the worship- 
per would not be purified. But, if an object were 
, whose nature was infinitely opposed to 
-to all defilement, both physical and spiritual — 
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and who revealed, in his example, and by his pre- 
cepts, a perfect standard to govern the life of man 
under the circumstances in which he was placed, 
then man's mind would be enlightened, his con- 
science rectified, and the hard and corrupt feelings 
of his heart softened and purified, by assimilation to 
the object of his worship: — As, according to the 
nature of things, an unholy object of woiship would 
necessarily degrade and cornipt tlie human sou! ; so 
on the contrary, a holy object worshipped, wonld 
necessarily elevate and purify the nature of man. 

The second necessary thing in order to man's re- 
demption was, ihai when a holy object of worship 
was revealed, the revelation should be accompanied 
with s-ufficient power to influence men to forsake 
their former worship, and to worship the holy ob- 
ject made known to them. The pi'esentation of a 
new and pure object, would not cause men to turn 
from their former opinions and practices, and be- 
come directly opposed in heart to what they had 
formerly loved. A display of power would he 
necessary, sufficient to overcome their former failh 
and their present fears, and to detach their aifections 
from idols, and fix them upon the proper object of 
human homage. 

It follows, then, that man must remain a corrupt 
idolater forever, unless God interjDOse in iiis behalf. 
The question whether he wonld thus interpose, in 
the only way possible, to save the race from moral 
death, depends entirely upon the benevolence of 
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his nature. The question whether he has done so, 
may be answered by enquiring, whether any sys- 
tem of means has been instituted in the world, char- 
acterized by sufficient power to destroy idolatry — 
revealing at tiie same time a holy object of worship 
—and this revelation being accompanied by means 
and influences so adapted to man's nature as to se- 
cure the result. 

To this inquiry the future pages of this volume 
will be devoted. The inquiry is not primarily con- 
cerning the truth of the Bible ; but concerning the 
otily religion possible for mankind, and the only 
means by which such religion could be given con- 
sistently with man's nature and circumstances. 
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THR DESIGN AND NECESSITY OF 
THE BONDAGE IN ECiYPT, 

There are certain bonds of union, and soui'ces 
of sympathy, by which the minds of a, whole peo- 
ple may be united into one common mmd : so much 
so, that all hearts in the nation will be affected by 
the same subjects, and all minds moved by the 
same motives. Any cause which creates a common 
interest and a common feeling, common biasses and 
common hopes, in the individual minds which com- 
pose a nation, has a tendency to unite them in this 



Some of the causes which have more power than 
any others to bind men, as it were into a common 
being, are the following :— The natural tie of con- 
sanguinity, or a common parentage, is a strong bond 
of affiliation among men. And there are others, 
which, in some cases, seem to be even stronger than 
this : among these may be named a common inter- 
est ; a common religion ; and a common fellow- 
ship in sufferhig and deliverance. Any circum- 
stance which educes tJic susceptibilities of the mind 
and twines them together, or around a common ob- 
ject—any event in which the interest, the feelings, 
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the safety, or the reputation of any people is invol- 
ved, causes ihem to he more closely allied to each 
other in social and civil compact. 

The more firmly a people are bound together by 
these ties of union, the more strength they will pos- 
sess to resist opjxjsing interests and opinions from 
without ; while, at the same time, every thing na- 
tional, or peculiar to them as a people, will he cher- 
ished with warmer and more tenacious attachment. 

From the operation of this principle originates 
the maxiin " Union is slrenglk ;" and whether the 
conflict he mental or physical, the people who are 
united together by the most numerons and powerful 
sympathies, will oppose the strongest and the long- 
est resistance to the imiovations of external forces. 
On the contrary, if the bonds of moral union are 
few and easily sundered, the strength of the nation 
is soon broken, and the frag;me»ts easily repelled 
from each other. 

According to this principle, in all cases in which 
a whole nation are to be instructed ; or prepared 
for offence and defence ; or in any wise filled to be 
acted npon, or to act as a nation, it would be neces- 
sary that the bonds of national union should be 
numerous and strong ; and that as far iis possible a 
perfect oneness of interest and feeling should pervade 
the nation. 

So long as the human mind and human circum- 
stances continue what they are, no power in heaven 
or on earth could unite a people together, except by 
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Ihe same or similar means as have been stated. If, 
therefofG, God designed to form a nation, either to 
be acted upon or to act as a nation, he would put in 
operation those agencies which would bind them 
firmly and permanently info one mass. 

Now, mark the application of these deductions 
to the case of the Israelites. About the period when 
the corrnpfions of idolatry were becoming generally 
prevalent, Abraham, the Bible recoi-d states, was 
extricated by divine interposition. He was assured 
that his descendants should suifer a long bondage, 
and afterwards become a numerous nation. Abra- 
ham was their common ancestor, one whom they 
remembered with reverence and pride ; and each 
individual felt himself honored by the fact that the 
blood of the " Father of the faithful" circled in his 
veins; The tie of consanguuiity in tlieir case was 
bound in the strongest manner, and encircled the 
whole nation. In Egypt their circumstances and 
e plojme ts were the same ; and in the endurance 
of p o acted and most galling bondage they had 

con lot. Their liberation was likewise a 
a o I deliverance, which aiiected alike the whole 
people 1 e anniversary of which was celebrated 
h} distant posterity with strong and peculiar national 
enthusiasm. 

Now, it has been said, that the events of our colo- 
nial servitude, and the achievement of American 
independence, are points in our history, which will 
ever operate upon our national character, imprees- 
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in^ clear views of the great principles of Rcpiihli- 
canisin, and uniting ^lU hearts in support of those 
principles :— how much more affectiiio; and mdeli- 
bie, then, was the impress made upon the national 
neart of the Israelites hy their bondage and deliver- 
ance ! They were boimd by hlood, by interest, 
feeling, hopes, fears, by bondage and by faith. 

And how firmly did these providences weave into 
one web ihe sympathies and views of the Jewish 
people. It is a fact which is the miracle of history, 
and the wonder of the world, that the ties which 
unite this people seem to be indissoluble. While 
other nations have risen and reigned and fallen; 
while the ties which united them have been sun- 
dered, and their fragments lost amid earth's teeming 
population, the stock of Abraham endtires, like an 
incorruptible monument of gold, undestroyed by the 
attrition of the waves of time, which have dashed in 
pieces and washed away other nations, whose origin 
was but yesterday, compared with this ancient and 
wonderful people. 

In this manner was this nation prepared for pecu- 
liar duties, and to discharge those duties under 
peculiar circumstances. Many of the nations by 
which they were surrounded were more powerful 
than themselves ; all were warlike ; and each had 
its peculiar system of idolatry, which corrupted all 
hearts that-catne within its influence. Hence the 
necessity that this people should be so united to- 
gether as to resist the power and contagious exam- 
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pie of surrounding nations, while tiioy were fitted to 
receive and preserve a peculiar national character, 
civil polity, and religious doctrines; of all which 
Ihev were to be the conservators amid surrounding 
and opposing heathenism, for many ages. 

Other items might be added to the induction 
which would make the design, if possible, more ap- 
parent. If the Jews were to be the recipients of 
new instruction — to obey new laws, and to sustain 
new institutions, it would be desirable that their 
minds, so far as possible, should be in the condition 
of new material, occupied by little previous know- 
ledge, and by no national prejudices against or in 
favor of goveiTnental forms and systems. Now, 
in the case of the Jev/s, the habit of obedience had 
been acquired. They had no national predilections 
or prejudices arising from pift e-cpei lence In lela 
tion to knowledge of any kmd tl eir mind was 
almost a tabula rasa. They -w eie as new mate 
rial prepared to receive the n oulding ot a mistej 
hand, and the impress of a governmg mind 

Now, as this discipline of the deacendints of 
Abraham, was the result ot a long conc-itemtion 
of events, and could not hi\e been desgned ly 
themselves to accomplish the necessary end ; and 
as the whole chain of events was connected together 
and perfectly adapted, in accordance with the na- 
ture of things, to produce the specific purpose which 
was accomplished by them, it follows as the only 
rational conclusion. First, that the overruling intel- 
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ligence of God was employed in thus preparing 
material for a purer religious worship than the 
world then enjoyed; and, Second, that a nation 
could have been so prepared by no other ag'ent 
and in no other way. 
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COKCERNING MIRACLES PARTICULARLY THE 

MIRACLES IvniCII ACCOMPANIED THE DELIV- 
ERANCE OF THE ISllAELITKS FROM BONDAGE 
IN EGYPT. 

There has been so mvich false philosophy writ- 
ten concerning the subject of miraclesj that it is diffi- 
cult for those conversant with the speculations of 
writers upon (his subject, to divest their minds suf- 
ficiently of preformed biasses, to examine candidly 
the simple and natural principles upon which is 
based the evidence and necessity of miraculous 



niterposition. 

The following statement is true beyond controver- 
sy — Man cannot, in the ■present constitution of his 
mind, believe that religion has a divine origin, 
tmless it be accompanied with miracles. The 
necessary inference of the mind is, that if an In- 
finite Being acts, his acts will be superhuman in 
their character ; because the effect, reason dictates, 
will be characterized by the nature of its cause. 
Man has the same reason to e^^pect that God will 
perform acts above human power and knowledge, 
that he has to suppose the inferior orders of animals 
will, in their actions, sink below the power and 
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wisdom which characterizes human nature. For, 
as it is natural for man to perform acts superior to 
the power and knowledge of the animals beneath 
him, so, reason affirms, that it is natural for God 
to develope his power by means, and ia ways, above 
the skill and ability of mortals. Hence, if God 
manifest himself at all — unless, in accommodation 
to the capacities of men, he should constrain his 
manifestations within the compass of human ability 
— every act of God's immediate power would, to 
humtm capacity, be a miracle. But, if God were 
to constrain all his acts within the limits of human 
means and agencies, it would be impossible for man 
to discriminate between the acts of the Godhead and 
the acts of the manhood- And man, if he consid- 
ered acts of a divine origin, which were plainly 
within the compass of human ability, would violate 
his own reason. 

Suppose, for illustration, that God desired to 
reveal a religion to men, and wished them to re- 
cognize his character and his benevolence in giving 
that revelation. Suppose, further, that God should 
give such a revelation, and that every appearance 
and every act connected with its introduction, was 
characterized by nothing superior to human power : 
Could any rational mind on earth believe that such 
a system of religion came from God ? Impossible ! 
A man could as easily be made to believe that his 
own child, who possessed his own lineaments, and 
bis own nature, belonged to some other world, and 
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some other order of the creation. It would not be 
possible for God to convince men, that a religion 
was from heaven, unless it was accompanied with 
the marks of divine power. 

Suppose again, that some individual were to ap- 
pear either in the heathen or Christian world — he 
claimed to be a teacher sent from God, yet aspired 
to the performance of no miracles. He assumed Co 
do nothing superior to the wisdom and ability of 
other men. Such an individual, although he might 
succeed in gaining proselytes lo some particular 
view of a religion already believed, yet he could 
never make men believe that he had a special com- 
mission fmm God to establish a new religion, for 
the shnple reason that he had no grounds more 
than his fellows, to support his claims as an agent 
of the Almighty. But if he could convince a single 
individual that he had wrought a miracle, or that 
he had power to do so, that moment his claims 
would be established, in that mind, as a commis- 
sioned agent from heaven. So certainly, and so in- 
tuitively, do the minds of men revere and expect 
miracles as the credentials of the Divine presence. 

This demand of the mind for miracles, as testi- 
mony of the divine presence and power, is intuitive 
with all men ; and those very individuals who 
have doubled the existence or necessity of miracles, 
should they examine their own convictions on this 
subject, would see that by an absolute necessity, if 
they desired to give the world a system of religion, 
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whether Inith or imposture, in order to make men 
receive it as of divine authority, they must worlc 
'miracles to attest its truth, or make men hclieve that 
they did so. Men can produce doubt of a revelation 
in no way until they have destroyed the evidence 
of its miracles ; nor can fiiith be produced in the 
Divine origin of a religion until the evidence of 
miracles is supplied. 

The conviction that miracles are the ti'iie attesta- 
tion of immediate Divine agency, is so constitu- 
tional (allow the expression) with the resison, that 
so soon as men persuade themselves they are the 
special agents of God, in propagating some particu- 
lar truth in the world, they adopt likewise the belief 
that they have ability to work miracles. There 
have been many sincere enthusiasts, who believed 
that they were special agents of heaven, and in such 
cases the conviction of their own miraculous pow- 
ers arises as a necessary concomilaiit of the other 
opinion. Among such, in modem times, may be 
instanced Immanuel Swedenboiirg, and Irvine, the 
Scotch preacher, Imposters also, perceiving that 
miracles were iiecessaiy in order (hat the human 
mind should receive a religion as divine, have in- 
valuably claimed miraculous powers. Such in- 
stances recur constantly from the days of Elyiiias 
down to the Mormon, Joseph Smith. 

All the multitude of false religions that have been 
believed since the world began, have been intro- 
duced by the power of this principle. Miracles 
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BELIEVED, lie !it the foundation of all religions 
which men have ever received as of Divine origin. 
No matter- how degrading or repulsive to reason in 
other respects, the fact of its establishment and pro- 
jKigation grows out of the belief of men that miracu- 
lous agency lies at the bottom. This belief will, 
give currency to any system however absurd, and 
without it, no system can be established in the 
minds of men, however high and holy may be its 
origin and its design. 

Such, then, is the constitution which the Maker 
has given to the mind. Whether the conviction be 
an intuition or an induction of the reason, God is 
the primary causa of its existence ; and its existence 
puts it out of the power of man to receive a revela- 
tion from God himself, unless accompanied with 
miraculous manifestations. If, therefore, God ever 
gave a revelation to man, it was necessarily accom- 
panied with miracles, and with miracles of such a 
nature as would clearly disthiguish the Divine char- 
acter and the Divine authority of the dispensation. 

The whole fullness and force of these deductions 
apply to tire case of the Israelites. The laws of 
their mind not only demanded miracles as an attes- 
tation of Divine interposition ; but at that time, the 
belief existed in their minds, that miracles were 
constaniiy performed. Although they remembered 
the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, yet they 
likewise, as subsequent facts clearly attested, be- 
lieved that the idols of Egypt possessed the attri- 
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butes of (livioity. The belief in a plurality of gods 
was then common to all nations. And although 
this error was corrected, and perhaps entirely re- 
moved, by succeeding providences and instructions, 
from the minds of the Jews ; yet, before the mira- 
cles in Egypt, while the God of Abraham was, per- 
haps, in most cases acknowledged as their God, tha 
idols of Egypt were acknowledged as the gods of 
the Egyptians, and probably worshipped as the di- 
vinities who had power to dispense good and evil 
to oil the inhabitants of that laud. And in common 
with all Egypt, they, no doubt, believed that the 
acts of jugglery, in which the magicians, or priests 
of Egypt had made astonishing proficiency, were 
actual miracles, exhibiting the power of their idols 
and the authority of the priests to act in their name 

In view, therefore of existing circumstances, two 
things were necessary, on the part of God,* in order 
to give any revelation to the Israelites :— First, that 
He should manifest himself by miracles, and — 
Second, that those miracles slionld be of such a 
character, as evidently to distinguish them from 
the jugglery of the magicians, and to convince ail 
observers of t!ie existence and omnipotence of the 
true God, in coiitradistiiiction from the objects of 
idolatrous worship. Unless these two things were 
done, it would have been impossible for the Israel- 

* When we speak of a thing as necessary on (ho part of GoJ, 
it is said, not in view of God's attributes, but in view of man's 
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ilcs to have recognized Jehovah as the onlij Using' 
iiiid Irue God. 

It follows, then, that by the miracles which God 
wrought, by the hand of Moses, he pursued the only 
way that was possible to give a revelation in which 
his presence and power would be recognized. The 
only point of inquiry remaining is, Were the mira- 
cles of such a character, and performed in such a 
manner, as to remove false views from the minds 
of the Israelites, and introduce right views concern- 
ing the true God, and the non-existence of factitious 
objects of worship ? 

With this point in view, the design in the man- 
agement and character of the miracles in Egypt is 
interesting and obvious. Notice, first, the whole 
strength of the magicians' skill was brought out and 
measured with that of the miraculous power exerted 
through Moses. If this had not been done, the 
idea would have remained in the minds of the peo- 
ple, that although Moses wielded a mighty miracu- 
lous power, it might be derived from the Egyptian 
gods, or if it was not thus derived, they might have 
supposed, that if the priests of those idols were 
summoned, they could contravene or arrest the 
power vested in Moses by Jehovah. Eiit now, tlie 
Magicians appearing in the name of their gods, the 
power of Moses was seen to be not only superior to 
their sorceries, but hostile to them and their idola- 
trous worship. 

Notice, second, the design and adaptedness of 
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the miracles, not only to distinguish the power of 
the true God, but to destroy the confidence placed 
in the protection and power of the idols. 

The first miracle, while it authenticated the mis- 
sion of Moses, destroyed the serpents, which among 
the Egyptians were objects of worship. Thus evin- 
cing, in the outset, that their gods could neither help 
the people, nor save themselves. 

The second miracle was directed against the rivei 
Nile, another object which they regarded with re- 
ligious reverence. This river they held sacred, as 
the Hindoos do the Ganges ; and even the fish in 
its waters they revered as objects of worship. They 
drank the water with reverence and delight; and 
supposed that a divine efficacy dwelt in its waves 
to heal diseases of the body. The water of this 
their cherished object of idolatrous homage was 
transmuted to b!ood ; and its finny idols became a 
mass of putridity. 

The third miracle was directed to the accom- 
plishment of the same end — the destruction of faith 
in the river as an object of worship. The waters 
of the Nile were caused to send forth legions of 
frogs, which infested the whole land, and became 
a nuisance and a torment to the people. Thus 
their idol, by the power of the true God was pollu- 
ted, and turned into a source of pollution to its 



By the fowrth miracle of a series constantly in- 
creasing in power and severity, lice came upon man 
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and beast throughout the land. " Now if H be re- 
membered," says Glicg, "that no one could approach 
tlie altars of E^ypt upon whom so impure an insect 
harhored ; and that the priests, to guard against the 
slightest risk of contamination, wore only linen gar- 
ments, and shaved their heads and bodies every 
day,* the severity of this miracle, as a judgment 
upon Egyptian idolatry may be imagined. Whilst 
it lasted, no act of worship could be perforaiod, and 
so keenly was this felt that the very magicians ex- 
claimed—" this is the finger of God." 

The fifth miracle was designed to destroy the 
trust of the people in Beelzebub, or the Ply-god, who 
was reverenced as their protector from visitations 
of swarms of ravenous flies, which infested the 
land, generally about the time of the dog days, and 
removed only, as they supposed, at the will of this 
idol. The miracle now wrought by Moses, evinced 
the impotence of Beelzebub, and caused the people 
to look elsewhere for relief from the fearful visita- 
tion under which they were suffering. 

The sixth miracle which destroyed the cattle, 
excepting those of the Israelites, was aimed at the 
destruction of the entire system of brute worship. 
This system, degrading and bestial as it was, had 
become a monster of many heads in Egypt. They 
had their sacred bull, and ram, and heifer, and goat, 
and many others, all of which were destroyed by 

• Every third day according to Herodotus. 
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the ag-ency of the God of Moses. Tims by one act 
of power, Jehovah manifested his own supremacy, 
and destroyed the very existence of their brute idols. 

Of the peculiar fitness of the sixth plague {the 
seventh miracle) says the writer before quoted, the 
reader will receive a hotter impression, when he is 
reminded that in Egypt there were several altars 
upon which human sacrifices were occasionally of- 
fered, when they desired to propitiate Typhon, or 
the Evil Principle. These victims being burned 
alive, their ashes were gathered together by tJie offi- 
ciating priests, and thrown up into the air, in order 
that evtl might be averted from every place to 
which an atom of the ashes was wafted. By the di- 
rection of Jehovah, Moses took a handful of ashes 
from the furnace, (which very probably, the Egyp- 
tians at this time had frequently used to turn aside 
the plagues with v/hichthey were smitten) and he 
cast it into the air, as they were accustomed to do ; 
and instead of averting evil, boils and blains fell 
upon all the people of the land. Neither king, nor 
priesi, nor people, escaped. Thus the bloody rites 
of Typhon became a curse to the idolaters— the su- 
premacy of Jehovah was afiirmed ; and the deliver- 
ance of the Israelites insisted upon. 

The ninth miracle was directed against the wor- 
ship of Serapis, whose peculiar office was supposed 
to be to protect the country from locusts. At pe- 
riods these destructive insects' came in clouds upon 
the land, and like an overshadowing curse they 
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blighted the fruits of the field and the verdure of 
the forest. At the command of Moses these terri- 
ble iiisecls came— and they retired only at his bid- 
ding. Thus was the impofenco of Serapis made 
manifest, and the idolaters taught the folly of trust- 
ing in any other protection, than that of Jehovah, 
the God of Israel. 

The eighth and tenth miracles were dire^ited 
against the worship of Isis and Osiris, to whom and 
the river Nile, they awarded the first place* in the 
long catalogue of their idolatry. These idols were 
originally the representatives of the sun and moon ; 
they were believed to control the light and the ele- 
ments ; and their worship prevailed in some form 
among all the early nations. The mu-acles direct- 
ed against the worship of Isis and Osiris must have 
made a deep impression on the minds both of the 
Israelites and the Egyptians. In a country where 
rain seldom falls — where the atmosphere is always 
calm, and the light of the heavenly bodies always 
continued, what was the horror pervading ali minds 
during the elemental war described in the Hebrew 
record !— during the long period of three days and 
three nights, while the gloom of thick darkness 
settled; like the out-spread pall of death over the 

• Aeainst the worship of the Nile, two miracles were directed, 
and two likewise against Isis and Osiris, because they were sup- 
posed to be the supreme gais. Many placed the Nile first, as 
they said it had power to water Egypt independently of the ac- 
lioB of the elemeiita. 
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whole land ! Jehovah of Hosts summoned Natiira 
to proclaim him the true God — the God of Israel 
asserted his supremacy, and exerted his power to 
degrade the idols — destroy idolatry, and liberate 
the descendants of Abraham from the land of their 
bondage. 

The Almighty having thus rerealed himself as 
the true God, by miraculous agency, and pm'sued 
those measures, in the exercise of his power, which 
were directly adapted to destroy the vaiious forms 
of idolatry which existed in Egypt, the eleventh 
and last miracle was a judg;ment, in order to mani- 
fest to all minds, that Jehovah was the God who 
executed judgment in the earth. 

The Egytians had, for a long time, cruelly op- 
pressed the Israelites, and to put the finishing hor- 
ror to their atrocities, they had finally slain at their 
birth, the offspring of their victims : and now God, 
in the exercise of infinite justice, visited them with 
righteous retribution. In the mid-watches of the 
night, the ' Angel of the Pestilence' was sent to the 
dwellings of Egypt, and he ' breathed in the face' 
of all the firstborn in the land. In the morning, 
the hope of every family, from the palace to the cot- 
tage, was a corpse. What mind can imagine the 
awful consternation of that scene, when an agoni- 
zing wail rose Irom the stricken hearts of all the pa- 
tents in the nation ! The cruel tasic-masters were 
taught, by means which entered their sou'.s, that the 
true God, was a God not only of power but of judg- 
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inent, and as such, to be feared by evil-doers, aod 
rcvei-eiiced by those that do well. 

The demonstration, therefore, is conclusive, that 
ill view of the idolatrous state of the world, and 
(ispecifilly in view of the character and circumstan- 
es of the Israeliles, the true God could have made 
a rcvcialioii of Himself in no other way than by the 
means and in the manner of the miracles of Egypt; 
and none bnt the true God coLiid have revealed 
himself in this way.* 

* In accordsnce willi the foregoing are the intimations given 
in the Bible of llie design of the miracles of Egypt. By these 
exhibitions of Divine powei' God said — " Ye," the laraelitea, 
" and Phofaoti shall know that 1 am Jehovah." 

Miracles, moreover, was tlie evidence thai Pharaoh reqvured.— 
Ex. 7 ! 9, God salil to Moses, tliat when he should present him- 
self as the Divine legate, and Pharaoh aliould require a miracle, 
to perform il accordingly. 

In relation to the deslmction of idolatry, the design of Jehovah 
is expressly ajinouneed Ex. 12 ; 12, « Against all the Gods of 
E?ypt will I execnte judgment — r am Jehovah." 

See also, Ex. IS i 11. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



CONCERNING WHAT WAS NECESSARY AS THE FIRST 
STEP IN THE PROCESS OP REVELATION. 

By the miracles of Egypt, the false views and 
corrupt habits of the Israelites were, for the time 
being, in a great measure removed. Previously 
they had believed in a plurality of Gods ; and al- 
though they remembered the God of Abraham, yet 
they had, as is evident from notices in the Bible, as- 
sociated with his attribute of almighty power (the 
only attribute well understood by the Patriarchs) 
many of the corrupt attributes of the Egyptian 
idols. Thus the idea of God was debased by hav- 
ing grovelling and corrupt aitributus supei'induced 
upon it. By miraculous agency these dishonorable 
views of the Divine character were removed — their 
minds were emptied of faise impressions in order 
that they might be furnished with the true idea and 
the true attributes of the Supreme Being. 

But how could minds in the infancy of know- 
ledge respecting God and human duty ; having all 
Ihey had previously learned removed, and being 
now about to take the first step in their progress — 
how could the first principles of Divine Itnowledge 
be conveyed to such minds 1 
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Oiie thing in tho outset would evidently be neces- 
sary ; lEnowledge, as tlie mind is constimted, can be 
communicated in no other way than progressively , 
it would he necessary, thereforcj that they should 
begin with the elementary principles, and proceed 
through all the stages of their education. Tiie 
mind cannot receive at once all the parts of a sys- 
tem in religion, science, or any other department of 
human knowledge. One fact or idea must be predi- 
cated upon another, just as one stone rests upon an- 
other, from the foundation to the top of the building 
There are successive steps in the. acquisition of 
knowledge, and every step in the mind's progress 
must be taken from advances already made. God 
has inwrought the taw of progi'ession into the nature 
of things, and observes it in his own works. From 
the springing of a hiade to Ihe formation of the 
mind, or of a world, every thing goes forward by 
consecutive steps. 

It was necessary, therefore, in view of the estab- 
lished laws of tile mind, that the knowledge of God 
and humnii duty should be imparled to the Israel- 
ites by successive communications — necessary that 
there should be a first step, or primary principle, for 
a starting point, and then a progression onward and 
upward to perfection. 

In accordance with these principles, God, in the 
introduction of the Mosaic dispensation, revealed 
only his essential existence to the Israelites. In 
Exodus 3: 13, 14, it is slated that Moses enquired 
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of God, " Behold when I come unto the children of 
Israel and say nnto them— The God of yonr fathers 
hath sent me unto you, and they shall say unto me, 
What is his name? What shall I say unto them? 
And God said, I am the I AM : and he said, thus 
shall thou say unto the children of Israel, I AM 
hath sent me unto you." In the Hehrew text, the 
simple form of the verb is used, corresponding with 
the first person present, indicative, of the English 
verb to be. Simply 'I am,' conveying no idea but 
that of personality and existence. What He was, 
besides his existence thus revealed, was afterwards 
to be [earned. This was a revelation of Divine be- 
ing— a nucleus of essential deity, as a foundation 
fact of the then new dispensation, upon which God, 
by future manif^tations, might engraft the attri- 
butes of his nature. 

Thus, at the outset of the dispensation, there was 
thrown into their minds a first truth. God revealed 
his Divine existence ; and the idea of God, thus 
revealed, was in their minds, without any other at- 
tribute being connected with it than that of infinite 
power— an attribute of the Godhead which ail men 
derive from the works of nature — which was known 
to the Patriarchs as belonging to Ihe true God, and 
which was now, by the miracles manifesting su- 
preme power, appropriated *to I am— Jehovah— the 
God of the Israelites. 

Thus were this peculiar people caiTied back to the 
first principles of natural religion— tlieir mind dis- 
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cmbaiTassed from false notions previously enferfaio- 
ed, and tiie true idea of the supreme God and Judge 
of men revealed. By these providences, they were 
prepared, in a manner consistent with the nature of 
tilings and the nature of mind, to receive a fmther 
revelation of the moral attributes of Jehovah, whom 
they now recognised as the Supreme God. 
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CONCERNING THE NECESSITY OF AFFECTIONATE 
OBEDIENCE TO GOD ; AND THE MANNER OP 
PRODUCINQ THAT OBEDIENCE IN THE HEARTS 
OF THE ISRAELITES. 

The following priQcipIes in relation to the affec- 
tions will be recognised by consciousness as true in 
the experience of eveiy man. As they lie at the 
foundation of the moral exercises of the soul, and 
as they relate to the sources and central principles 
of all true religion, it will be necessary for the reader 
to notice them, in order that he may see their appli- 
cation in subsequent pages. 

1. The affections of the soul move in view of 
certain objects, or in view of certain qualities be- 
lieved to exist in those objects. The affections never 
move — in familiar words— the heart never loves, 
unless love be produced by seeing, or by believing 
that we see some lovely and excellent qualities in 
the object. When the soul believes those good 
qualities to bo possessed by another, and especially, 
when they are exercised towards us, the afFectionSj 
like a magnetized needle, tremble with life, and turn 
towards their object. 
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2. The affections are not subject to the will ;* nei- 
ther our own will nor any other will can directly 
control them. I cannot will to love a being who 
does not appear to me lovely, and who does not 
exhibit the qualities adapted to move the affections : 
nor can I, by command, or by any other effort of 
will, cause another being to love me. The affections 
are not subject to command. Yon cannot force an- 
other to love, or respect, or even, from the heart, to 
obey. Such an attitude assumed to produce love, 
would invariably produce disaffection rather than 
affection. No one, {as a matter or fact) thinks the 
affections subject to the will, and, therefore, men 
never endeavor to obtain the affections of others 
solely by command, but by exhibiting such a char- 
acter and conferring such favors as they know are 
adapted to move the heart. An effect could as 
easily exist without a cause, as affection in the bo- 
som of any human being, which was not produced 
by goodness or excellencies seen, or believed to exist, 
in some other being. 

3 The affections, although not governed by the 
w dl, do themselves greatly inSuence the will. All 
arts of will produced entirely by pure affection for 
anothei are disinterested. Cases of the affections 
influencing the will are common in the experience 
ol every one. There is probably no one living who 

■ We stale Ihe facls in the case, of wliiih every man is con- 
scious in his own experience, wiihout regard to tlic liieorics of 
seels in religion or pliilosophy. 
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has not, at some period of his life, had affection for 
another, so that it gave more pleasure to please the 
object of his love than to please himself. Love for 
another always influences the will to act in such a 
way as will please the object loved. The individ- 
ual loving acts in view of the desires of the loved 
object, and such acts are disinterested, not being 
done with any selfish end in view, but for the salce 
of another. So soon as the affections mOve towards 
an object, the will is proportionably influenced to 
please and benefit that object ; or, if a superior being, 
to obey his will and secure his lavor. 

4. All happy obedience must arise from affection. 
Affectionate obedience blesses the spirit which yields 
it, if the conscience approve the object loved and 
obeyed : while, on the contrary, no happiness can 
be experienced from obedience to any being that we 
do not love. To obey externally either God, or a 
parent, from no other than interested motives, would 
be sin. The devil might be obeyed for the same 
reasons. Love must, therefore, constitute an essen- 
tial element in ali proper obedience to God. 

5. When the affections of two beings are recipro- 
cally fixed upon each other, they constitute a bond 
of union and sympatJiy peculiarly strong and ten- 
der ; — those things that affect the one affecting the 
other, in proportion to the strength of affection exist- 
ing between them. One conforms to the will of 
the other, not from a sense of obligation merely, 
but from choice ; and the constitution of the soul 
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!s such that the sweetest enjoyment of whiclv it is 
capable arises from the exercise of reciprocal affec- 
tion. 

6. Wfien the circumstances of an individual are 
such that !ie is exposed to constant sufFering and 
great danger ; the more afflictive his situation the 
more grateful love will he feel for affection and 
benefits received under such circumstances. If his 
circumstances were such that he could not relieve 
himself, and such that he must suffer greatly or 
perish; and, while in this condition, if another, 
moved by benevolent regard for him, should come 
to aid and save him, his affection for his deliverer 
would be increased by a sense of the danger from 
which he was rescued. 

7. It is an admitted principle that protracted and 
close attention always fixes the fact attended to 
deeply in the memory ; and the longer and more 
intensely the mJnd attends to any subject, other 
subjects proportion ably lose their power to interest. 
The same is true in relation to the affections. The 
longer and niore intensely we contemplate an object 
in that relation which is adapted to draw out the 
affections, the more deeply will the impression be 
made upon the heart, os well as upon the memory. 
The most favorable chcumstances possible to fix an 
impression deeply upon the heart and memory are, 
First, that there should be protracted and earnest 
attention ; and Second, that at the same time that 
the impression is made, the emotions of the soul 
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should be alive with excitement. Without fheso, 
an impression made upon the heart and the memory 
would be slight and easily effaced ; while, on the 
contrary, an impression made during; intense atten- 
tion and excited feeling, will be engraved, as with a 
pen of steel, upon the tablets of the soul. 

Now, with these principles in mind, mark the 
means used to fix the attention and to excite the 
susceptibilities of the Israelites, and while in that 
state of attention and excitement, to draw their af- 
fections to God. 

The children of Israel were suffering the most 
grievous bondage, which had arrived at almost an 
intolerable degree of cruelty and injustice. Just 
at this crisis, (he God of their fathers appears as 
their deliverer, and Moses is commissioned as His 
prophet. When the people ai'e convened and their 
minds aroused by tlie hopes of deliverance, their 
attention is turned to two parties; one Pharaoh 
their oppressor and the slayer of their fii'st born, 
and the other the God of Abraham, who now ap- 
peared as their deliverer, espousing their cause and 
condescending personally to oppose Himself to their 
oppressor. Then a scene ensues adapted in all its 
circumstances to make a deep and enduring im- 
poession upon their memory and their heart. — The 
God of Abraham seems, by his judgments, to have 
forced the oppressor to relent, and to let the people 
go. At tliis point, hope and encouragement pre- 
dominate in their minds. Now their oppressors 
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heart is hardened, and he renews his cruelty ; but 
while their hopes are sinicing, they are again re- 
vived and strengthened, hy finding that God con- 
tinues to use means to induce Pharaoh to release 
the captives. Thus, for a considerable length of 
time, all the powers of excitability in their nature 
are aroused Ho activity. Towai'ds that Being who 
had so graciously interposed in their behalf, they 
felt emotions of hope, gratitude, love, and admira 
tion. Towards their oppressor, feelings of an op- 
posite chamcter must have been engendered ; and 
this state of excited suspense— the emotions vascil- 
lating between love and hatred, hope and fear — 
was continued until the impression became fixed 
deep in their souls. 

Keeping in mind the fact, tha.t the more we need 
a benefactor and feel that need, the stronger will be 
our feeluigs of gratitude and love for the being v/ho 
interposes in our behalf — notice further : When 
through the inlerposition of the Almighty, the Isra- 
elites were delivered, and had advanced as far as the 
Red Sea, another appeal was made to their aifec- 
tions which was most thrilling, and adapted to call, 
by one grand interposition, all their powers of grati- 
tude and love into immediate and full exercise. 

The army of the Israelites lay encamped on the 
margin of the Red Sea, when, suddenly, they were 
surprised by the approaching host of Pharaoh. — 
Before them was the sea, and behind them an ad- 
vancing hostile army. If they went forward, they 
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would find death in the waves ; if they returned 
backward, it would be to meet the swords of their 
pursuers, A rescue, by earthly means, from death, 
or bondage more severe than they had ever borne, 
was impossible. Just at this crisis of extremity, 
Jehovah appears as their deliverer. The bosom of 
the pathless sea is cleft by the power of God. The 
stricken waters recoil upon themselves on eilher 
side. The Israelites piss over in safety. Tlie Egyp- 
tian host enter and are overwhelmed in the waters. 
Now, it may be affirmed without (qualification, 
that, in view of the nature and circumstances of the 
Israelites, no combination of means, not including 
the self-sacrifice of the benefactor himself, could be 
so well adapted to elicit and absorb all the aSkitions 
of the soul, as this wonderful scries of events. That 
this result was accomplished by these means, is au- 
thenticated by the history given in the Bible. When 
the people were thiis delivered, they stood upon the 
other side of the sea, and their affections, in answer 
to the call which God had made upon them, gushed 
forth in thatdcsgiving and praise. Hear the the re- 
sponse of their hearts, and their allusion to the cause 
which produced that response— 

" O sing unto the LORD, for he hath triumphed 
gloriously : The horse and his rider he hath thrown 
into the sea. The Lord is my strength and song, 
and he is become my salvation. He is my God ; 
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and I will prepare him a habitation ; my father's 
God, and I will exalt him." Ex. 15: 1, 2, &c. 

Thus was the attention of Ihe whole nation 
turned to the true God. An impression of his 
_s;oodness was fixed deeply in their memory, and 
their affections were drawn out and fastened upon 
the true object of worship. Now this, as was shown 
in tlie commencement of tlie chapter, was necessa- 
ry, before they could' oifer worship either honora- 
ble or acceptable to God. Tiie end was accomplish- 
ed by means adapted to the nature of the human 
soul and to the circumstances of the Israelites ; and 
by means which no being in the Universe but the 
Maker of Ihe sou! could use. The demonstration 
is therefore perfect, that the Scripture narrative is 
true, and that no other narrative, diifering materi- 
ally from this in its principles, could be true. 
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CHAPTER VT. 

CONCERNING THR DESIGN ANO NECESSITY OF 
THE MORAL LAW. 

At 1 s e of o p o ess 11 te useful 

to recip 1 e he co clus on& a h c i we have 
pn ved a d tl s mal e a po t of f ■om which 
to ex d our ob e a o f I o the plan of 

God for redeeming; the world. This review is the 
more appropriate as we have arrived at a period in 
the history of God's providence with Israel, which 
presents tiiem as a people prepared (so far as im- 
perfect material could be prepared) to receive that 
model which God might desire to impress upon 
the nation. 

1. They were bound to each other by all the 
ties of which human nature is susceptible, and thus 
rendered compact and united, so that every thin^ 
national, whether in sentiment or practice, would 
be received and cherished with unaiiimous, and 
fervent, and lasting attachment! and furthermore, 
by a long and rigorous bondage, they had been ren- 
dered, for the time being at least, humble and de- 
pendent. Thus they were disciplined by a course 
of providences, adapted to fit them to receive in- 
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stniction froin tlieir benefactor with a teEiclicible 
and grateful spirit. 

2, Tlieir minds were shaken off from idols ; and 
Jehovohj by a revelation made to them, setting forth 
his name suid nature, had revealed himself as a 
DIVINE BEING, and by his works, had manifested 
his almighty power : so that when their minds were 
disabused of wrong views of tlje Godhead, an idea 
of the first, true, and essential nature of God was 
revealed to them ; and they M'orc thus prepared to 
receive a knowledge of the attributes of that divine 



3, They had been brought to contemplate God 
as their Protector and Savior. Appeals the most 
affecting and thrilling had been addressed to their 
affections ; and they were thus attached to God as 
thdr Almighty temporal Savior, by the ties of grati- 
tude and love for the favor which he had manifest- 
ed to them, 

4, AVhen they had arrived on the farther shore 
of tile Red Sea, thus prepared to obey God and wor- 
ship him with the heart, they were without laws 
either civil or mora!. As yet, they had never pos- 
SKised any national or social organization. They 
were therefore prepared to receive, without predi- 
lection or prejudice, that system of moral instruc- 
tion and civil polity, which God might reveal, as 
best adapted to promote the moral interests of the 
nation. 

From these conclusions we may extend our vis- 
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ion forward into the system of revelation. This 
series of preparations would certainly lead the mind 
to the expectation that what was still wanting, and 
■\ihat they had been thus miraculously prepared to 
receive, would be granted — which was a knowledge 
of the moral chii icier of God, and a moral law 
prescribing tlieir duty to God and to men. "With- 
out this, the plan that h id been maturing for gene- 
rations, and had been cirried forward thus far by 
woiideiful exhibitions of Divine wisdom and power, 
would be left unfinished, just at the point where 
the finishing process was necessary. 

But, besides the strong probability which the pre- 
vious preparation would produce, that there would 
be a revelation of moral law, there ai'e distinct and 
conclusive reasons, evincing its necessity. 

The wliole experience of the world has confirm-, 
ed the fact, beyond the possibility of skepticism, 
that man cannot discover and establish a perfect 
rule of human duty. Whatever may be said of the 
many excellent maxims expressed by different in- 
dividuals in different ages and nations, yet it is true 
that no system of duty to God and man, in any 
wise consistent with enlightened reason, has ever 
been established by human wisdom, and sustained 
hy human sanctions ; and for reasons already sta- 
ted,* such a fact never can occur. 

But, it may be supposed that each miin has, 

within himself, sufficient light from reason, and suf- 

* Sec chap. i. p. 23, et seq. 
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Jicicnt admonition from conscience, to guiide him- 
self, as an individual, in tlie path of truth and hap- 
piness. A single fa^t will con-ect snch a supposi- 
tion. Conscience, the great arbiter of the merit 
and demerit of human conduct, has little intuitive 
sense of right, and is not guided entirely hy rea- 
son, but is governed in a great measure hy what 
men believe. Indeed, Faith is the legitimate regit- 
la tor of the conscience. If a man lias correct viev/s 
of duty to God and men, he will have a correct 
conscience, but if he can, by a wrongview of mor- 
als and of the character of God, be induced to be- 
lieve that theft, or murder, or any vice, is right, his 
conscience will be corrupted by his faith. When 
men are brought to beliei'e, as ihny frequenliy do 
believe in heathen countries, that it is right to com- 
mit suicide, or infanticide, as a religious duty, their 
conscience condemns Ihem if Ihey do not perform 
the act. ■ Thus, that power jn the sou! which pro- 
nounces upon (he moral character of human con- 
duct, is itself dependent upon, and regulated by the 
faiifi of the individual. It is apparent, therefore, 
that the reception and belief of a true rule of duty, 
accompanied with proper sanctions, will alone form 
in man a proper conscience. God has so constitu- 
ted the soul that it is necessary, in order to the regu- 
lation of its moral powers, that it should have a rule 
of duty, revealed under the sanction of its Maker's 
authority ; otherwise its high moral powers would 
lio in darit and perpetual disorder. 
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Further ; unless the human soul be an cxccptinii, 
God governs all things by laws adapted to theii 
proper nature. The laws which govern the mate- 
rial world are sketched in the books on natu'-al 
science ; such are gravitation, affinity, mathematical 
motion. Those laws by which the irrational ani- 
mal creation is controlcd are usually called instincts. 
Their operation and design are sketched, to some 
extent, in treatises upon the instincts of animals. 
Such is the law which leads the beaver to build his 
dam, and all other animals to pursue some particu- 
lar habits inst-ead of others. All beavers from the 
first one created to the present time, have been in- 
stinctively led to build a dam in the same manner, 
and so their instinct will lead them to build till the 
end of time. The li.w which drives them to the 
act is as necessitating as the law which causes the 
smoke to rise upwards. Nothing in the universe 
of God, animate or inanimate, is left without the 
government of appropriate law, unless thnt thin<r be 
the noblest creature of God — the human spirit To 
suppose, therefore, that the human soul is thus left 
ungnided by a revealed rule of conduct, is to sup. 
peso that God cares for the less and not the greater 
—to suppose that He would constitute the moral 
powers of the soul so that a law was necessary for 
tljeir guidance, and then reveal none — to suppose, 
especially in the case of the Israelites, that He 
would prepare a people to receive, and obey with a 
proper spirit, this necessary rule of duty, and yet 
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give no rule. But, to suppose these things would 
be absard; it follows, therefore, that God would 
reveal to the Israelites a law for the regiilation of 
their conduct in morals and religion. 

But, physical law or necessitating instinct would 
not be adapted in its nature to the government of a 
rational and moral being. The application of 
either to the soul would destroy its free agency. 
God has made man intelligent, and thereby adapted 
his nature to a rule which he irnderstaiids. — Man 
lias a will and a conscience ; but he must under- 
stand the rule in order to will obedience, and iie 
must believe the sanction by which the law is main- 
tained, before he can feel the obligation upon his 
conscience. A law, therefore, adapted to man's na- 
ture, must be addressed to the understanding — 
sanctioned by suitable authority ; and enforced by 
adequate penalties. 

In accordance with these legitimate deductions, 
God gave the Israelites a rule of life — the Moral 
Law — succinctly comprehended in the Ten Com- 
mandments, And as affectionate obedience is the 
only proper obedience. He coupled Ihe facts which 
were fitted to produce affeciion wilh the command 
lo obey j saying, " I am Jehovah, thy God, which 
brought thee up out of tiie land of Egypt, and out 
of the house bondage" — therefore, love we and 

liEKP MY COMMANDMENTS.* 
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CHAPTER VII. 



CONCERNING THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE IDEA OF HOLI- 
NESS, AND ITS TRANSFER TO JEHOVAH AS AN ATTIU- 
BUTE. 

As yet the Israelites were iitlle acquainted with 
any attvibitte of the i am— Jehovah — except his 
in5nite power and goodness; and bis goodness was 
known to thena only as manifested in kindness and 
mercy toivards themselves, as a peculiar people, 
dialinguished from other nations, as the special 
objects of the Divine favor. They had a disposi- 
tion to worship Jehovah, and to regard (he righis 
of each other according to his commandments; bnt 
they knew as yet little of his mora! attributes. Of 
the attribute of holiness — purity from sin, and 
opposition of nature to all moral and physical 
defilement — they knew comparatively nothing. 
After the law had been given, they knew that God 
required worsliip and obedience for himself, and 
just conduct towards others, but they did notknow 
that his nature was hostile to all moral defilement 
of heart and life. And to this knowledge, as we 
have seen in the introduclion, they conld not, of 
themselves, attain. 

At the period of the deliverance from Egypt, 
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every nalion by which they were surrounded, wor- 
shipped unholy beings. Now, how were the Jews 
to be extricated from this difficulty, and made to 
understand, and feel the influence of Ihe holy char- 
acter of God. The Egyptian idolatry in which 
they had mingled, was beastly and lustful ; and one 
of their first acts of disobedience after their deliver- 
ance, showed that their minds were slill dark, and 
their propensities corrupt, The golden calf which 
tliey desired should be erected for them, was not 
designed as an act of apostacy from Jehovah, who 
had delivered them from Egyptian servilude. When 
the image was made, it was proclaimed to be that 
God which brought them up out of the land of 
Egypt ; and when the proclamation of a feast, or 
idolatrous debauch, was issued by Aaron, it was de- 
nominated a feast, not to Isis ot Osiris, but a feast 
lo Jehovah ; and as such they held it.* But they 
oifered to the holy Jehovah the unholy worship of 
tho idols of Egypt. Thus they manifested their 
ignorance of the holiness of his nature, as %vell as 
the corruption of theii' own hearts. 

It was necessary, therefore, in order to promote 
right exercises of heart in religious worship, that 
(he Israelites should be made acquainted with the 
holiness of God. The precise question, then, for 
solution is. How could the idea of God's holiness 
be conveyed to the minds of the Israelites ? If it 
should be found that there is but oneway in which 
- Ei. 32 : 4, 5. 
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it could be originated, acooi'ding to the nature of 
mind; then it would follow, uccessarily, that God 
would pursue that way, or he would have to filter 
the human constitution, in order to comraunicale a 
knowledge of his attribute of holiness. But, as it 
is matter of fact that the constitution of the mind 
has not been altered, it follows that that method 
would be pursued which is in accordance with the 
nature of mind, to convey the necessary knowledge. 
Now all practical knowledge is conveyed to the 
UTiderslanding through the medium of the senses. 
Whatever may be said about innate ideas by specu- 
lative philosophers, still all agree that all acquired 
knowledge must reach the mind through the medi- 
um of one of the fiuc senses, or upon the occasion 
of their exercise. Through the senses the know- 
ledge of external objects is conveyed to the mind, 
and these simple ideas sei-ve as material for reflec- 
tion, comparison and abEtraction. 

The etymology of the Hebrew language, as writ 
ten by Moses, and spoken by the Isralites, furnishe 
an interesting jlhistvation of the origin of the fev< 
abstractferms with which their minds were familia". 
The abstract ideas of the Hebrew tongue may even 
now, in most instances, be traced to ihe object o;- 
circumstance whence they originated. Thus thf 
idea of power, among the Hebrews, was derived 
from the horn of an animal ; and t!ie same word 
in Hebrew which signifies horn likewise signifie? 
power, and may be translated in either way to sui^ 
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the sense. Tlie idea was originally conveyed 
through the eye, by noticing that the strength of 
the animal was exerted through its horn. The 
force thus exerted, especially when the animal was 
enraged, was the greatest which fell tinder their 
observation ; and sometimes, in its effects, it was 
disastrous and overwhelming. Hence, the horn 
soon became a figure to denote power, and when 
tlie idea was once originated and defined in their 
minds, they could apply it to any object which pro- 
duced a strong eifect either upon the bodies or the 
minds of men. An idea of power likewise origin- 
ated fi.-om the human hand, because through it man 
exerted his strength. The same word in Hebrew 
still expresses both the object and the idea derived 
from it^" Life and death are in the power of the 
tongue," reads literally—" Life and death ai^e in the 
hand of the tongue." Sunshine, in Hebrew is 
synonymous with happiness : The idea being origi- 
nated by experiencing the pleasant feelings produced 
by the effects of a sunny day ; and when thus ori- 
ginated, it was applied to the same and similar feel- 
ings produced by other causes. The abstract idea 
of judgment or justice is derived from a word which 
signifies to cut or divide j it being originated by 
the circumstance that when the primitive hunters 
had lulled a stag, or other prey, one divided the flesh 
with ft knife, among those who assisted in the pur- 
suit, distributing a just portion to each. Thus, the 
act of cutting and dividing their prey, which was 
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the fii^st circumstance that called into exercise and 
placed before their senses the principle of jnstice, 
was the circumstance from which they derived this 
most important abstract idea. 

Other instances might be mentioned. These are 
sufficient to show the manner in which the abstract 
ideas of the Hebrews were originated. And so, 
every new idea which found a place in their under- 
standing, had to be originatedj primarily, by an im- 
pres.sion made by external objects upon the senses. 

Further, all ideas which admit of the significa- 
tion of more or most perfect, can be originated only 
by a comparison of one object with another. More 
lovely, or more pure, can only be predicated of one 
thing by comparison with another which it excels 
in one of these respects. By a series of compai'i- 
sons, each one exceeding the last in beauty or purity, 
an idea of the highest degree of perfection may be 
produced. Thus one flower may be called lovely, 
another more lovely, and the rose the most lovely; 
and the idea of the superior beauty of the rose 
would he originated by the comparison or con- 
trast between it and other fiowei-s of Jess beauty. 
It is not said that the rose would not appear lovely 
without comparison, but the idea of its superior 
loveliness is originated by comparison, and it could 
be derived in no other way. 

With these principles in mind, we return to the in- 
quiry, How could ike idea of God's holitiess, or mo- 
ral purity, be conveyed lo the minds of ike Jeivs 7 
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First, mark the principles — (1.) There was not 
an object in tlie material world which would con- 
vey to the mind the idea of God's holiness. — (3.) 
The idea, therefore, would have to be originated, 
and thrown into their mind, through the senses, by 
a process instituted for that express purpose. (3.) 
The plan to originate the idea, in order to meet the 
constitution of the mind, must consist of a series of 
comparisons. 

Now, mark the correspondency between these 
principles, founded upon the laws of the mind, and 
that system devised to instruct the Israelites in the 
Icnowledge of God. 

In the outset, the animals common to Palestine 
were divided, by command of Jehovah, into clean 
and unclean ; in this way a distinction was made, 
and the one class in comparison with the other waa 
deemed to be of a purer and better kind. From 
the class thus distinguished, as more pure than the 
other, one was selected to offer as a sacrifice. It 
was not only to be chosen from the clean beasts, 
but, as an individual, it was to be without spot or 
blemish. Thus it was, in their eyes, purer than 
the other class, and purer than other individuals of 
its own class. This sacrifice, t!ie people were not 
deemed worthy, in their own persons, to offer unto 
Jehovah ; hut it was to be offered by a class of raets 
who were distinguished from their brethren, puri- 
fied, and set apart for the service of the priest's 
office Thus the idea of purity, originated from 
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tw:> sources ; the purifiecl priest and the pure ani- 
mal purified, were united in the offering of the sa- 
crifice. But hefore the sacrifice could be offered, 
it was washed with clean water— and the priest 
had, in some cases, to wash himselfj and officiate 
without his sandals. Thus, when one process ol 
comparison after another had attached the idea of 
superlative purity to the sacrifice — in offering; it to 
Jehovah, in order that the contrast between the pu- 
rity of God and the highest degrees of earthly pu- 
rity might be seen, neither priest, people, nor sacri- 
fice was deemed sufficiently pure lo come into his 
presence; but the offering was made in the court 
without the holy of holies. In tliis manner, by a 
process of comparison, the character of God, in 
point of purity, was placed indefinitely above them- 
selves and their sacrifices.* 

And not only in the sacrifices, but throughout the 
whole Levilical economy, the idea of purity per- 
vaded all its ceremonies and obseiwances. The 
camp was purified — the people were purified — 
every thing was purified and re-purified ; and each 
process of the ordinances was designed to reflect 

■ II ja not argued that no otiior end was designed and accom- 
plishei] by the arbitrary separation of animals into classes of clean 
and unelcan. By this means the Jews were undoubtedly exclu- 
ded from partaking in the feasts of the heathen aiound, who ate 
those anvmala ■which were forbidden to them. An excellent wri- 
ter observes thai It is characteristic of the wisdom of God lo ao- 
trmpHsh many ends by a single act of Providence. 
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purity upon the others ; until, finally that idea of 
purity formed in the mind and rendered intense by 
the convergence of so many rays, was by com- 
parison, refeiTed to the idea of God— and the idea 
of God in their minds, being that of an infinitely 
powerful and good Spirit, hence, piirity, as a char- 
acteristic or attribute of such a nature, woiild ne- 
cessarily assume a moral aspect, because it apper- 
tained to a moral being— it would become moral pji- 
rltij, or holiness. Thus they learned, in the senti- 
ment of Scripture, that God was of too -pure eyes 
to look upon iniquity. 

That the idea of moral purity in the minds of 
the Israelites was thus originated by the machinery 
of the Levitical dispensation, is supported, not only 
by the philosophy of the thing, but by many allu- 
sions in the scriptures. Such allusions are frequent 
both in the writers of tlie Old and of the New dis- 
pensations ; evidencing that, in their minds, the iflea 
of moral purity was still symbolized by physical 
purity. The rite of Baptism is founded upon this 
symbolical analogy. The external washing with 
water being significant of the purifying influence 
of the Holy Spirit. St. John saw in vision the im- 
defiled in heart clothed with linen pure and white ; 
evincing, that to the mind of the Jew, such vest- 
ments as tho high priest wore, when he entered the 
holy of holies, were stili emblematical of moral pu- 
rity. In the Epistle to the Hebrews, which is an 
apostolic exposition of the spiritual import of the 
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Levitical institution, so far as that institution paiticu- 
tarly concerns believers under the New Testament 
dispensation, we have the foregoing view of tlie 
design of ceremonial purification expressly con- 
firmed. " It was therefore necessary," says Paul 
to the Hebrews, " that the patterns of things in the 
heavens should be purified with these, (i- e. with 
these purifying processes addressed to the senses) 
but the heavenly things themselves with better sbc- 
rifices than these." The plain instruction of which 
is, that the parts and processes of the Levitical 
economy were patterns addressed to the senses of 
unseen things in heaven, and that ihe purifying of 
those patterns indicated the spiritual purity of the 
spiritual things which they represented. 

There is, finally, demonstrative evidence of the 
fact, that the idea of perfect moral purity, as connect- 
ed with the idea of God, is now, and always has 
beEn the same which was originated and conveyed 
to the minds of the Jews by the machinery of the 
Levitical dispensation. The Hebrew word loip 
qiiadiiosh, was used to express the idea of purity as 
originated by the tabernacle service. The literal 
definition is, pure, to be pure, to be purified for 
sacred uses. The word thus originated and con- 
veying this meaning is employed in the Scriptures 
to express the moral purity or holiness of God.* In 
the New Testament this word is translated by the 
Greek term Aym, agios, but the Hebrew idea is coii- 
• iIDIp Dffl my holy name. Lev. SO : 3. 
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neclcd with the Greek word. In King James's 
version this Greek word is rendered by the Saxon 
term /lo/y — the Saxon word losing- its origuial im- 
port, (whole, wholly,) and talfiiig that of the Hebrew 
derived through the Greek. So that our idea of tlie 
holiness of God is the same which was originated 
by Ihe Levifical ceremonies ; and there is no other 
woi'dj so far as I have been able to examine, iti any 
language, wSiich conveys this idea. Nor is there 
any idea among any people that approximates 
closely io the Scriptnre idea of holiness, unless, the 
words received some shades of its signification from 
the Bible* 

Here, then, the idea of God's moral purity was 
conveyed by the Mosaic economy in a manner in 
accordance with Ihe constitntion and the condition 
of the Jewish mind. This same idea has descend- 
ed from the Hebrew, through the Greek to oiiv own 
inngiiage, and fhere is, so far as knowj], no other 
word in the world, which conveys to the mind the 

* One oflhe prmdpal iliiHcuIlies which the Miaaionary inccla 
with, according to lellcrs in the MissionaiT reports, is, llial of 
conveying to the minil of the Iiealhen, tlie idea oi' llie Iioliiiess of 
God. They find no such idea in llieir minds, nnd they can use 
no words in Iheii' language by which lo convey the OjII and true 
force of tlie (houglit. Tiie true iJca, thei'efore, if communiealeJ 
at all, must be conveyed by a peL'ipiirosis, and by labored illiis- 
trntion. Tliis obstacle will be one of the most difficult lo sur- 
mount in all kngungesi and it cannot be perfectly overcome, till 
[he christian teacher becomes pevfoelly familiar with Ihe lan- 
guage of those whom be wishes to instruct. 
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true idea of God's moral purify, but that originated 
by the institution which God prescribed to Moses 
upon the Mount.* 

The demonstration then is conclusive, both from 
philtKophy and fact, that the Inie and necessai-y 
idea of God's attribute of holiness was origitiated by 
thi^ " patterns" of the Levitical economy, and that it 
could have been communicated to mankind, at the 
first, in no other way.l 

■ Ei. 25 ! 9. 

Th d principle of tlml scliool of skepticism, at the 

he he atheistical materialists, is, that all Icnow- 

led d ed ugh the meflium of the senses, and thai as 

G il n of sense, raen con have no knowledge of 

his bei tr bn es. Now these deductions show that the 

Cr h gion may be linnly estahllshed upon thnr 
uw pn 
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CHAPTER Till. 

CONCERKING THE OllIGIN OF THE IDE<VS OF 
JUSTICE AND MERCY, AND THEIK TRANSFER 
TO THE CHARACTER OF JEHOVAH. 

Holiness aiid justice, although they convey to 
the mind idens somewhat rUstiiict from each other, 
yet the import of the one is sliaded into that of the 
tl er Hoi ess s trnifi.es the purity of the Divine 

t f 1 n oral defilement ; while justice signi- 
f es tl e relit o i vl ich holiness canses God to sus- 
ta to ne as tl e subjects of the Divine govern- 
net I leht o to God, one is subjective, declar- 

g 1 s f ceedo f om sin ; the other objective, de- 
cla 1 ^1 s opj o t on to sin, as the transgression of 
tl e d V no la V The Israelites might know that 
God was holy, and that he required of them clean 
hands and a clean heart in worship, and yet not un- 
derstand the full demerit of transgressing tiie will 
of God, or the intensity of the Divine opposition to 
sin. God had given them the moral law, and they 
knew that he required them to obey it ; but what, 
in the mind of God, was the proper desert of diso- 
beying it they did not know. They had been ac- 
customed, like all idolaters, to consider the desert 
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of moral I ran stress ion uncertain and unequal. Now 
they had to leorn the immntnble justice of the Su- 
preme Being — that his holiness was not a passive 
qnality, but an active altribxitc of his nature, and 
not only the opposite, but the antagonist principle 
to sin. 

/// vikai maitner, then, could a knowledge of the 
Divine Justice, or of the demerit of sin hi the sight 
of God, lie conveyed lo the minds of the Je^os. 

Tliere is but one way in which any being can 
manifest to other minds the opposition of his nature 
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him to pmiish liis children for violatiug, by folljr or 
abor, a law which he did not himself respect. Bnt 
i father who felt a sacred regard for the Divine 
, would be required hy his conscience to cause 
children to respect the Sabbath, and to punish 
,hem if they disobeyed. The penalty which one 
to be wrong the other would feel to be right, 
because the disposition of the one towards the law 

as different from the other. 

The principle then is manifest, that the more 
holy and just any being is, the more he is opposed 
;o sin, and the higher penalty will his conscience 
sanction as the desert of transgressing the Divine 
aw. Now, God being infinitely holy, he is, there- 
ore, mfinitely opposed to sin, and the Divine con- 
science will enforce penally accordingly. 

This is the foundntion of penalty in the Divine 
mind. The particular point of mquiry is, Hoto 
could the deseit of sin, fis ii existed in the mind 
of God, be revealed to the Israelites ? 

If the penalty inflicted is sanctioned by the con- 
science of the lawgiver, it follows, as has been shown, 
that the opposition of his nature to the crime is in 
exact proportion to the penalty which he inflicts 
upon the criminal. Penalty, therefore, inflicted up- 
on the transgressor, is the only way by which the 
standard of justice, as it exists in the mind of God, 
could be revealed to men. 

The truth of this principle may bo made appa- 
lenl by illustration. Suppose a father were to ex 
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])i-ess his ii'ill in relation to the govemmeiit of his 
family, and the regulations were no sooner made, 
ihan some of his children should resist his anthority, 
and disobey his commands. Now, suppose the fa- 
ther should not punish the offenders, hut treat them 
as he did his obedient children. By so doing he 
would encourage the disobedient — discourage the 
obedient— destL'oy his own authority, and make the 
impi'ession upon the minds of all his childresi thr.t 
he had no regard for the regulations which he had 
himself made. And further, if these regulations 
were for the genera! good of the family, by not 
maintaining them, he would convince the obedient 
that he did not regard their best interesls, but was 
the friend of the rebellious. And if he were to 
punish for (he transgression but lightly, they would 
suppose that he estimated but lightly a breach of 
his commands, and Ihey could not, from the consti- 
tution of their minds, suppose otherwise. But if 
the father, when one of the children transgressed, 
should punish him and exclude him from favor till 
he submitted to his authority, and acknowledged 
with a penitent spirit his offence, then the house- 
hold would be convinced that the father's will was 
imperative, and tl?at the only alternative presented 
to them was affectionate submission, or exclusion 
from the society of their father and his obedient 
children. Thus the amount of the father's regard 
for his law, his interest in the well-being of his 
obedient children, and the opposition of his naturo 
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to disobedience, would be graduated in every child's 
mind by Ihe penalty wliich he inflicted for the 
transgression of his commands. 

So in the case of an absolute lawgivei : his hos- 
tility to crime could be known only by the penalty 
which he inflicted upon the criminal. If, for the 
crime of. theft, he were to punish Ihe offender only 
by the imposition of a (rifling fine, the impression 
would be made upon every mind that he did not, 
at heart, feel much hostility to the crime of lar- 
ceny. If he had the power, and did not punish 
crime at all, he would thus reveal to the whole na- 
tion that he was in league with criminals, and him- 
self a criminal at heart. 

So in relation to murder, if be were to let the 
culpril go free, or iiifiict upon him but a slight 
}ienalty, he would thus show that his heart was 
tainted with guilt, and that there was no safety for 
good men under liis government. But should he 
fix a penalty to transgression ^declare it to all his 
subjects, ajid visit every criminal with punishment 
in proportion to his guilt, he would show to the 
world that he regarded the law, and was opposed 
directly and forever to its transgression. 

In like manner, and in no other way, could God 
manifest to men his infinite justice and his regard 
for the laws of his kingdom. Did he punish for sin 
with but a slight penalty, the whole universe of 
mind would have good reason to believe that the 
God of heaven was but little opposed to sin. Did 
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he jsmiish it with the highest degree of penalty, il 
would he evidence to the universe that his nature 
was ill the highest degree opposed to sin and at- 
tached to holiness. 

Now, whatever may he said in relation to the 
application of these principles to future rewards 
and punishments, one thing will to apparent to all, 
which is all that the present argument requires to 
be admitted, that is — tho mind of man would re- 
ceive an idea of the amount of God's opposition to 
sin, only by the amount of penalty which he in- 
flicted upon the sinner. 

Having ascertained these premises, we return to 
the inquiry, How could the demerit of sin in the 
sight of God, or the idea of God's attribute of 
justice, be conveyed to the minds of the Jews ? 

The people had now, in a good degree, a know- 
ledge of what sin was. In addition to the light of 
natural conscience, which might guide them to some 
extent in relation to their duties to each other, they 
had the Moral Law, with the commentary of Mo- 
ses, defining its precepts and applying them to the 
conduct of life. Their minds were thus enlightened 
in relation to sin in the following particulars. First, 
those acts which were a transgression of the posi- 
tive precepts of the Law. Second, omissions of 
duties enjoined in the Law ; and. Third, many acts 
which the spirit of the law would condemn, but 
which might not be defined in any particular pre- 
cept, would now be noticed by enlightened con- 
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science, as sin against Jehovah, their holy benefac- 
tor, and the giver of the law. 

Having thus been taught wlint was sin of com- 
mission and omission, one obvious design of t!ie 
institution of sacrifices,* and one which has been 
perceived and understood, both by the Jews and 
Gentiles, was to convey to the mind the just de- 
merit and proper penaHy of sin. 

There were three classes of sacrifices in the old 
dispensation in which death was inflicted. The 
first, wliich Gentiles, as well as Jews were permit- 
ted to offer, was the holocaust, or whole burnt offer- 
ing, which was entirely consumed by fii'e. Sacri- 
fices of this description seem to have been offered 
from the earliest ages. They were offered, as the 
best informed think, as an acknowledgement of, and 
atonement for, general sinfulness of I ife. They seem 
to have had reference to the fact, of which every 
man is conscious, that he often violates known duty, 
and docs many things which the light of nature and 
conscience teaches him not to do. 

After the whole burnt offering, was tlie sin ofier- 
ing, sacrificed for an atonement, when the individ- 

' The qnestion wlielher the sacrifices, and Ihe particular regu- 
lations concerning them, were of Divine origin, does not affect 
the argument. Whether they were orieinally institned by Divine 
conimand, or whether Moses, ncting under Divine guidance, modi- 
fied an existing inslitulion nnd adapted it to the Divine purposes, 
lioth t!ie design, and Ihe end aeoomplished, would bo the same. 
There art; good reasons, however, for the opinion that sacrifices 
for sin were of Divine appointment. 
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u;il bad transgressed any specific precept of llie 
moral law. 

The trespass-offering differed only from the sin- 
offering', as the learned suppose, in this, that it was a 
sacrifice for sins of omission, or for the non-perform- 
ance of duty, while the sin-offering was made for a 
violation of the specific precepts of the Moral Law. 
Whether the design of the different classes of sacri- 
fices was as above specified or not, is not material, 
further than it shows how nicely the forms of the 
Levitical economy were adjusted to meet that vari- 
ed consciousness of sin, which the precepts of tho 
law and an enlightened coiiscience would produce 
in ihe hnman sou!. The material point to which 
attention is necessary, with reference to the present 
discussion, is that by which the death and destruc- 
tion of the animal, offered in sacrifice, was made to 
represent ihe desert of the sinner. 

When an individual brought a sacrifice, he de- 
livered it to the priest to be slain. He then laid his 
hands upon its head, thereby, in a form well under- 
stood among the Jews, transferring to it his sins ; 
and then the life of the sacrifice was taken as a sub- 
stitute for his own life. He was thus taught that the 
transgression of the law, or any act of sin against 
God, was worthy of death ; and that the sacrifice 
suffered that penalty in his stead- 
Further — The Jews had been taught that the 
blood of the sacrifice was its life ; or rather the 
principle upon which the life of the body depended. 
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Upon this sii"bjcct thoy had the following express 
mstniction — " For the life of the flesh is the blood ; 
and T have given it to you upon the altar to make 
an atonement for your souls : for it is the blood 
that maketh an atonement for the soul."* Now, 
this blood, which the Jews were thus taught to be- 
lieve was the life of the sacrifice, was repeatedly 
sprinkled by the priest upon the mercy-seat and to- 
wards the holy place ; thus presenting the life of 
the sacrifice immediately in the presence of God ; 
(the ineffable light, or symbol of God's presence, 
rested over the mercy-seat between the cherubim) 
signifying, as plainly as forms, and shadows, and 
external types could signify, that life had been ren- 
dered up to God to make .an atonement for their 
souls. 

Thus (he idea was conveyed to their mind through 
the senses, that the desert of sin in the sight of God 
was the death of the soul. And while they stood 
praying in the outer court of the tabernacle, and be- 
held the dark volume of smoke ascending from the 
fire that consumed the sacrifice which was burning 
in their slead, how awful must have been the im- 
pression of the desert of sin, made by that dark 
volume of ascending smoke. The idea was dis- 
tinct and deeply impressed, that God's justice was 
a consuming fire to sinners ; and that their souls 
escaped only through a vicarious atonement. 

As a picture in a child's primer will convey aii 
• Lev. Hi 11. 
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idea to the infant mind, long before it can be taught 
by abstract signs — so the Jews, in the infancy of 
their knowledge of God, and before there were any- 
abstract signs to convey that knowledge, had thrown 
into their minds through the senses, the two essen- 
tial ideas of God's justice and mercy — His justice 
in that the wages of sin is the death of Ibe soul — 
and His mercy, in that God would pardon the sin- 
ner, if he confessed his sin, acknowledged the life 
of his soul forfeited, and offered the life of the sacri- 
fice as his substitute. 

In this manner an idea of the desert of sin was 
conveyed to the minds of the Jews— God's law 
honored ; and the utter hostility of the lawgiver to 
sin clearly manifested ;- and God's mercy was like- 
wise revealed as stated in the preceding paragraph. 
Thus in a manner accordant with the circumstances 
of the Jews, and by means adapted in their opera- 
tion to the constitution of nature, was tlie kiiov/- 
ledge of God's attribute of Justice, and the relation 
which Mercy sustains to that attribute, full/revealed 
in the world ; and, in view of the nature of things 
it could have been revealed in no other way.* 

" Eluiuiriag readers of tlie Old Testament often find many 
things announced in Die name of Goi], viliidi must seem to them 
inconsistent with the majesty of the Divine nature, unless they 
view those reqoirements in tlie light of the inquiry, " What im- 
pressions where lliey adapted to make upon the Jewish mind ?" 
Tliere are but few readers oftiie Old Testament wlio read on this 
subject intelligently. In this remark we do not refer to the his- 
torical or preceptive portions of these writings, but to the ele- 
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ln(?nis of tiie Mosaic inslitution. In arUvj to see llie design of 
man; items of the system, we must consider tliose items as exhi- 
bitions tn the senses, designed cliieliy, perhaps onlj", to produce 
right iiJeas, or to correct erroneous ones then existing, in the 
minds of the Jews. The inquiry ought not to he, what impres- 
sion, are they adapted to produce upon our minds concerning God, 
but, what impression would llie particular revelation make upon 
iHEiB minds. An instance or two will illustrate these remarka, 

Tlie adaptation to accomplish a necessary end is apparent in 
tlic acene at Sinai. The Israelites had been accustomed to an 
idolatry where the most common familiEiritiea where practised 
with the idol gods. The idea of reverence and majesty which be- 
longs to the cliaracter of God, had heen lost, by attaching the 
idea of divinity to the objects of sense. It WEts necessary, Ihere- 
fore, that the idea of God shotdd now be clothed, in tlieir minds, 
with thnt reverence and majesty which properly belongs to it. 
The scene at Sinai was adapted to produce, and did produce for 
the time being, the right impression. The mountain was made 
to trejnble to its base. A cloud of darkness covered its summit, 
from which the Jightnings leaped out and thunders uttered their 
voices. In Hie words of a New Testament writer, tliere was 
" darkness, and blackness, and tempest." It was ordered that 
neither man nor beast should touch the mountain lest they should 
be visited with death. The exiiibilion in nl! its forms wna 
adapted to produce tiiat sense of majesty and awe in view of the 
divine character which the Israelites needed to feel. To minds 
subjected to the influence of other circumstances than those 
which affected (he character of the Israelites in Egypt, sach 
mnnifestations might not be necessary; but in the case of Ihc 
Jews, accustomed as they had been to witness a besotting Ihmil- 
iarity with idols, these manifestations were directly adapted to 
counteract low views of the Divine character, and to inspire the 
soul with suitable reverence in view of the inilnite majesty and 
eternal power of the Being with whom they had to do. 

The testimony of the Bible in relation to the design of the es- 
10 
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hjbition at Sinai corroboralea the views that hare been giren. 
t' When the people saw il, Ihey removed and atood afar off, and 
they said xiato Moses, Speak, thou unto us and we will hear : but 
let not God speak unto us lest we die. And Moses said unto (be 
people. Fear not, for God baa come to prove you, and that his fear 
may be before your faces that ye sin not," — Ex, 20 : IS, 19. 

The aoene which occurred afterwards, evinced the necessity of 
this eiliibition, aad developed the result of the proof, [trial] that 
was made of their character. In the absence of Moses they re- 
qniled an image of Jehovah . to he made, and they feasted and 
' played" — this lasl word having a licentious impoit — in its prea- 
ence. Thus, after tiial of the strongest exhibitions upon their 
mind, some of them proved ihemselves so incorrigibly attached lo 
licentious idolatry that they desired to worship Jehovalv under the 
character of the Egyptian calf. They thus proved themselves 
unfit material, too corrupt for the end in view, and they were, 
in accordance with tlie reason of the case, destroyed. 

Another conviction necessary to bo lodged in the minds of tlia 
Israelites, and impressed deeply mid frequently upon their hearts, 
was faith in the present and overruling God. This was the more 
necessary, as no visible image of Jeliovab was allowed in tlie 
camp. There were but two methods possible, by which their 
minds coald be convinced of the immediate presence and power 
of God conlroling all the events of their history. Either such 
eihibitions must be made that they would see certain ends ac- 
complished without human instrumentality ; or, they must see 
boroan instrumenlality clothed with a power which it is not pos- 
sible in the nature of things, it should in itself possess. The 
circumstances connected with the fall of Jericho will illustrate 
the case. The people were required to surround the city, by a 
silent procession during seven days, bearmg the sacred ark, and 
blowing with rude inslramcnia which they used for Irampets. On 
the seventh day, the people were to shout after Ihey had com- 
passed the city seven times ; and when they shouted, aeeordiag 
to a Divine promise, the walls of the eily fell to the ground. 
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Now, here was a process of means in which tliere was no adap- 
tation to produce the extei'nal effect, in otdortliat the internal 
effect, the great end o( all revelation, might he prodiieed — that 
tliey might be taught to recognise Jehovah as the present God of 
nature and providence, and rest their faitli oa him. 

If tlie Israelites hud, in thia case, iiaed the common instnunen- 
lalilieB to Beeure Bucoess — if they had destroyed the wall with in- 
strnmenta of war, or sealed its height with ladders, and thus over- 
come by the strength of their own arm, or the aid of their own 
devices, instead of being led to humble reliance upon God, and 
to recognise his agency in their behalf, lliey would have acen in 
the means which they had used q cause adequate to produce the 
effect, and they would have forgotten the First Cause, upon whose 
power they were dependent. Second causes were avoided in or- 
der that they might see the connection between the First Cause, 
and the effect produced — human Instrumentality stood in abey- 
ance, in order that the Divine agency might be recognised. Thus 
they were tauaht to have faith in God, and to rely upon tJia 
presence and the power of the Invisible Jehovah. 
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CHAI'^l'ER iJi.. 

CONiJERNINQ THE TKANSJTIOS FROM THE MA- 
TERIAL SYSTEM, BY WHICH RELIGIOUS IDEAS 
WERE CONVEYED THROUGH THE SENSES, TO 
THE SPIRITUAL SYSTEM, IN WHICH AR.STRACT 
IDEAS WFRE CONVEYED BY WORDS AND PAR- 
ABLES. 

Human language has always advanced from its 
first stage, in which ideas are acquired directly 
through the medium of the senses, to the higher 
state, in which abstract ideas are conveyed by ap- 
propriate words and signs. When an idea is once 
formed by outward objects, and a word fomied re- 
presenting that idea, it is then no longer necessary, 
or desimb[e, that the object which first originated 
the idea should longer be associated in the mind 
with the idea itself. It is even true that the import 
of abstract ideas sutfers from a co-existence in the 
mind of the abstract thought with the idea of the 
object which originated it. Thus the word spirit 
now conveys a distinct idea to the mind of pure 
spiritual existence ; but the distinctness and power 
of the idea is impaired, by remembering that the 
word from which it was derived, originally sigmfi- 
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cd wind, and that the word itself was originated in 
the first place hy the wind. So in other cases ; al- 
tliough the ideas of abstract and spiritual things can 
be originated, primarily, only from o^^tward objects, 
yet when they have been originated, and the spirit- 
ual idea connected with the sign or word conveying 
its proper sense, it is desirable, in order to their great- 
est force and perspicuity, that their connection with 
materiality shonid be broken off in the mind. 

In all written languages this advancement from 
one stage of perfection to another, by tlie addition of 
abstract ideas, can be traced ; and experience teach- 
es, incontrovertibly, that the advancement of human 
language, as above described, and the advancement 
of human society, are dependent upon each other. 

The preceding principles being applied to the 
subject under consideration, it would follow that 
the Mosaic machinery, which formed the abstract 
ideas, conveying the knowledge of God's true char- 
acter, would no longer be useful after those ideas 
were originated, defined, and connected with the 
words which expressed their abstract or spiritual 
import. It would follow, therefore, that the ma- 
chinery would be entirely dispensed with when- 
ever it had answered the entire design for whicli it 
was put into operation. Whenever the Jews were 
cured of idolatry, and had obtained true ideas of the 
attributes of the true God, then the dispensation of 
shadows and ceremonies, which " could not make 
the comers thereunto perfect," would, according to 
10* 
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the reason of things, pass away, and give place to a 
more perfect and more spiritual dispensiilion. 

We find, aceording;ly, that the machinery of the 
tabernacle was gradually removed ; it never having 
existed in perfection after the location of the tribes 
in Palestine. They sojourned in the wilderness 
until those who had come out of Egypt died. The 
generation who succeeded them had the advantage 
of having received their entire education through 
the medium of the Mosaic institution, and thus of 
being freed from vicious habits and remembrances 
contracted in idolatrous society. 

Afterwards the prophets held an intermediate 
place between the material dispensation of Moses 
and the pure spirituality of that of Christ. In the 
prophetic books, especially the later ones, there is an 
evident departure from a reliance upon the external 
forms, and an application of the ideas connected 
with those forms to internal states of mind. Their 
views of the old dispensation were more spiritual 
than the views of those who lived near the origin of 
the institution. And in the dispensation of the 
Messiah, the prophets evidently expected clearer 
light and purer spirituality. 

The state of the case, then, is this : The old dis- 
pensation was necessary and indispensable, in itself, 
and in its place ; but it was neither designed, nor 
adapted to continue — The knowledge of Divine 
things which it generated was necessary for all men, 
but, as yet, it was circumscribed to a small portion of 
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the iiumad family: the point of inquiry now pre- 
sents ilself, How could this essential knowiedge 
concerning- the Divine Nature and attributes, be 
Extended throughout the world 7 

There would be but twometliods possible — either 
tile same processes, and the same cumbrous ma- 
chinery, (which were a 'burden' that an apostle af- 
firmed neither he nor his fathers were able to bear) 
must be established in eveiy nation and kindred and 
tribe of the himian family, and thus each nation be 
disciplined and educated by ilself: or, one nation 
must be prepared and disciplined, — their propensity 
to idolatry destroyed — the ideas coined in the die 
prepared by Jehovah, thrown into their minds, and 
then, being thus prepared, they might be made the 
instruments of transferrintr those ideas into the Ian 
guages of other nations.* If the Almighty were to 
adopt the first method, it would exclude men from 
benevoieut labor for the spiritual good of each other ; 
and besides, the history of the process with the Jews, 
as well as the reason of the thing, would indicate 
that the latter method would be the one which the 
Maker would adopt. 

* There is a common, and, to some minds, a weighty objeetioii 
Dgainsttlietvuth of Revealed Religion, stated as follows; — If Gad 
ever gave a religion to the world, why did he not revecJ it to all 
men, and reveal it at once and perfectly, so that no one conld 
donbl % If this had been possible, it might not have been expe- 
dient ; but the nature ofthinga, ns we have seen, tendered jl im- 
possible to give man a revelation in such a manner. 
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But, in order to the diffusion of the knowledge of 
God by the latter method, some things would be 
necessary as pre-requisites, among which are the 
following — 

1. That the Jews, who possessed these ideas, 
should be scattered I o I o the world, and that 
they should be thu s te ed long enough before 
the time of the gene al d ffu o of Divine know- 
ledge to have beco e fa n I a h the languages of 
the diiferent natio h e tley sojourned. This 
would be necessa y n o der I at by speaking in 
other tongues they gl ansfer into them tlieir 
own ideas of Divii eh gs by taching those ideas 
to words in the lespective languages which they 
spoke, or by introducing into those languages words 
and phrases of Hebrew origin, conveying the re- 
vealed ideas. Whether the different languages were 
acquired by miraculous or by htjraaii instrumental- 
ity, there would be no other way possible of trans- 
ferring ideas from one language to another, but by 
the methods above mentioned. 

2. It would bo necessary, before the Jews were 
thus scattered, that thoir propensity to idolatry 
should be entirely subdued, otherwise they would, 
as they had frequently done before, fall into the 
adominable habits of the nations among whom they 
were dispersed.* 

• Idolatry is one of llic most unconquerable of all Ihe cor- 
lupl pi-opciiEities of llie liiiman aoiil. Miiacles under Ihe ;iew 
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3. The new and spiritual system should he first 
propagated among those who understood both the 
spiritual import of the Hebrew language, and like- 
wise the language of the other nations to whom the 
gospel was to be preached. It was necessary that 
the new dispensation should be committed, first to 
the Jews, who were scattered in the surrounding 
nations, because, as we have seen, they were the 
on.y individuals immediately prepared to communi- 
cate it to others. 

Now t[ie following facts are matters of authentic 
history. 

1. By instruction and discipline the Jews were 
entirely cured of the propensity to idolatry — so 
much so that their souls abhorred idols. 

2. They were, and had been for many genera- 
tions, dispersed among all nations of the Roman 
world; but still, in their dispersion they retained 
their peculiar ideas, and multitudes of this peculiar 
people assembled out of all countries, at least once a 
year, at the city of Jerusalem, to worship Jehovah ; 
and it was while the multitudes were thus assembled, 
that tlie gospel was first preached to them ; and 
preached, as was proper it should be, by power and 
miracle, in order that those present might know as- 
suredly that the dispensation was from Heaven. 

dispensation had scaveely censed— Ihe apostolic fitlhers were 
Bcaicely cold in their graves, before idoLilroua fonna wers cgiiin 
superiniluoed upon Uiepuro spirituality of the holygoapei, ^nd in 
the Papal chmch the curse continues tilt this hour. 
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3. The new dispensation was likewise introduced 
in the first place among the Jews who continued to 
reside in Palestine, and when a sufficient number 
of them were fully initiated, persecutions were 
caused to arise which scattered them abroad among 
the nations ; and the Gentile languages not being 
known to them, they were miraculously endowed 
with the gift of tongues, that they might communi- 
cate to others the treasures of Divine knowledge 
committed to them. 

ThHs, when the old dispensation had fulfilled its 
design in disciplining the Jews, in imparting first 
ideas, and thus, as a ' schoolmaster,' preparing the 
people for the higher instruction of Christ; and 
when the fulness of the times had come, that the 
means and the material were prepared to propagate 
the spiritual truth of the new dispensation, then the 
Mosaic cycle would appropi'iately close — -it would 
not be consistent that it should remain longer, for 
the plain reason given by Jesus himself, that new 
wine should not be put into old bottles, nor the old 
and imperfect forms be incorporated with the new 
and spiritual system. 

Therefore it was, that so soon as the new dis- 
pensation had been introduced, and its foundations 
firmly laid, Jerusalem, the centre of the old econo- 
my, with the temple and alt things pertaining to 
the ritual service, was at once and completely de- 
stroyed, and the old system vajiished away forever. 
It would not have been expedient for God to de- 
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stroy the oid system soonerj because il was neces- 
sary Lo engraft the new system upon the old ; and 
it ought not to have remained longer, for the rea- 
sons above stated* 

* It was neeesiary that the old system should be destroyed at 
this time, in order to throw the Jews upon Christ, as the aactiiice 
for their Eins, Under tlie old dispensation, the saeriliees for siik 
were allowed to continue lo the end. From this sacrifice tliey 
were taught to hope for pardon. An idea had been, ty ihe pro- 
cess which God himself instituted, originated in theiv mind, that 
deatti must ensue for sin ; bat by transferring; (lietr sins to the 
head of tlie sacrilice, it died as a vicarious expiation, and they 
lived. Il liad become a part, almost, of the Jewish mind, that 
they could not hope for pardon, unless the sacrifice was otiered. 
They felt that theic Ufe was forfeited by sin, and they were an- 
piirdoned until the sacrifice was made, and it could be made no 
where else but at Jerusalem. Now God destroyed Jerusalem, 
and caused tlie oflering for sin to cease, and entirely annihilated 
thepossibilityof Iheir ever againexpiating their sins by tlie bloody 
sacrifices; they were,thorefore, shutuptotJie doctrine of Christ's 
saciifiee for sin. By the destruction ol Jerusalem, the alternative 
was presented to the Jews — Accept of Christ's sacrifice, or you 
have no propi'.Lation for your sins. 
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CHAPTER X. 

CONCERNING THE MEDIUM OF CONVEYING TO 
MEN, PERFECT INSTRUCTION IN DOCTRINE AND 
DUTY. 

The knowledge which the old dispensation was 
designed to generate, had been transmitted into the 
minds of the Jews ; and the }e\vs had been prepa- 
red to transmit the abstract import of those spiritual 
ideas into other languages. The Mosaic Institution, 
having accomplished its design, was about to 'van- 
ish away,' and give place to the new dispensation^ 
which would end tho series of God's revealed in- 
structions, by giving men a perfect system of reli- 
gion, accompanied by those aids and influences, 
which would be adapted to develope and perfect 
man's moral powers, and render him, in his present 
condition, as perfect as his nature and his circum- 
stances would allow. 

At this point of our progress the inquiry presents 
itself — What can we learn, from the present con- 
stitiition ofthw^s, concerning the medium or in- 
strum,entality that God would adopt in. giving 
mankind a perfect system of religion ? 

When the ideas that conveyed the knowledge 
of God were undorstood by the people, human lan- 
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^■uage would then become the proper medium of 
communication. The very fact that the ideas were 
generated and thrown into language, evinces that 
language was designed, eventually, to be the me- 
dium through which they should he transmitted 
to the world. "When the ideas were prepared, as 
has been stated, then all that would be necessary, 
in order to the further and more perfect eommimi- 
eatiou of knowledge, would be, that men should 
have a teacher to use this language— to expand, 
illustrate and apply these ideas; and by these, give 
definitions, and illustrate and spiritualize other ideas 
when necessary. 

Furlher; man's senses are constituted with an 
adaptation to the external world ; and his intellec- 
tual constitution is adapted to intercourse with his 
fellow man. The delicate bony structure of the 
car, which conveys sounds from the tympanum to 
the sensorinm, is nicely adjusted by the Maker to 
appreciate and convey the tones and modulations 
of the human voice. Human gesture, likewise, and 
the expression of the countenance and the eye, are 
auxiliary to human language in conveying instruc- 
tion. The nature of man, therefore, is adapted, 
both physically and intellectually, to receive knowl- 
edge by communications from one of his own spe- 
cies. If God designed that an angel should instruct 
Ihe human family, one of two things would have 
to be done— either the human constitution would 
have to be elevated and adopted to intercourse with 
11 
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a being of a higher order in the scale of creation, or 
that being would have to let down hi? nature to 
hwTian capacity, and thus adapt himself to inter- 
course with human natures. And, it would even 
be requisite that the teacher should not assume the 
highest condition of humanity in order that his in- 
structions should accomplish the greatest general 
good ; nor should his communications be made in 
the most cultivated and elevated style of language. 
If he would instruct the common mind in the best 
manner, he must use common language and com- 
mon illustrations — and if God (blessed be his name) 
were himself to instruct human nature, as it is, the 
same means would be necessaiy. 

Another step — Man is so constituted that he 
learns by example "better than precept. Theory 
without practice, or precept without example does 
not constitute a perfect system of instruction. The 
theory of surveying, however perfect it may be 
taught in college, never makes a practical surveyor. 
An artist may give a most perfect theory of his art, 
to his apprentices, or those whom he wishes to in- 
struct in a knowledge of his business, but if he 
would have them become practical artists them- 
selves, he must, with tools in hand, practise his own 
instructions before the eyes of the learner. In the 
language of the trades, ho must " show how it's 
done." Such, then, is the nature of man, that in 
order to a perfect system of instriiclion, there must 
be both precept and practice. 
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Now, tiiere can be but one perfect model of human 
nature. And man could not be removed to soma 
other planet, nor out of his present circumstances, to 
be instructed. If the Ahnighty, therefore, designed 
ever to give a perfect and iinal system of instraction 
to mankind, it could be done only by placing in this 
world a perfect human nature— a being who would 
not only give perfect precepts, but who would prac- 
tise those precepts before the eyes of men. If such 
a being were placed among men, who, amid all the 
perplexities, difficulties, and trials which affect men 
in theii' present condition, would exhibit perfect ac- 
tion of ixidy, heart, and mind, i» all his relations of 
life, and in all his duties to God and man — that 
would be a model character, practising the precepts 
of the Divine law in man's present circumstances. 
The example of an angel, or of any being of a dif- 
ferent order from man, would be of no benefit to the 
human family. Man must see his duties, as man, 
exemplified in his own nature. Human nature 
could be perfected only byfolloioing a perfect mo- 
del of human nature. But, with the rule of duty 
in his hand, and a model character before him, man 
would have a system of instruction perfectly adapted 
to his nature : and adapted to perfect his nature. 
If God, therefore, designed to give man a filial and 
perfect system of instraction, he would adopt the 
method thus adapted to the constitution which he 
has given liis creatures. — Now, Jesus Christ is 
THAT MODEL CHARACTER, He assumod human 
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nature - came to the earth, man's residence — ex- 
pounded and illustrated the Law in human lan- 
gaoge ; gave it its spiritual import, and applied it to 
the different circumstances and conditions of human 
life. He removed the false glosses which the igno- 
rance and the pi'ejudices of men had attached to it — 
He modified or rescinded those permissions or 
clauses which were accommodated to the darkness 
of former times, and tlie imperfections of the Jewish 
system, and then, by applications the most striking 
and definite, ho shewed the bearing of the rule of 
duty upon all varieties of human action. 

And further ; the law being thus defined and ap- 
plied, in order that the world might have a model 
character, he conformed himself to all its require- 
ments. And in order that that model might be a 
guide in all the varied circumstances in which some 
of the family of man might be placed, Jesus placed 
himselfinali those circumstances, and «c^e(^ in them. 
Is man surrounded by a sinful and suffering world ? 
iSo was Jesus. Does he desire to know how to act 
in such circumstances? Jesus ministered occasion- 
ally to the temporal wants of men, and labored con- 
tinually to promote their spiritual good. Is man 
popular? So was Jesus ; and he used his influence 
to purify his Father's house. Is man forsaken by 
his last friend ? So was Jesus ; and he upbraided 
and murmured not, bvit sought consolation in com- 
immion with the Father. Does man visit and dine 
with the learned, and the religious formalists of the 
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age? So did Jesus; and in bis conversation he 
maintained the claims of spiritual religion, and re- 
proved man's hypocrisy and formality. Does man 
sit down in the cottage of the poor 1 So did Jesus : 
and lie encouraged and comforted the inmates with 
spiritual instruction. Is man present when a group 
of friends are assembled on an occasion which war- 
rants innocent enjoyment 7 So was Jesus ; and he 
approved their social pleasures. Is man called to 
sympathize with those in affliction 1 So was Jesus ; 
and Jesjis wept! Thus by land and by sea, in all 
places and under all circumstances, wherever any 
of earth's children are called to act, Jesus— the mo- 
del man — is seen living and moving before them ; 
and his voice falls upon their ear with the mingled 
cadence of authority and encouriigemcnt — " FOL- 
LOW ME !" 

The demonstration then is manifest, that through 
the medium of Jesus Christ, man has received a per- 
fect system of instniction ; and a final and perfect 
i-evelation of duty to God and man could be given 
in no other way. 
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CHAPTER XL 

COKCERNING SOME OF THE TECDLIAa PROOFS OF 
THE MESaiAIIRHIP OF CHRIST. 

We have now arrived at a point in our subject 
ivhere the light of history will aid in onr investiga- 
tions. The focts which history furnishes, and 
which will elucidate the present point of inquiry, 
are the following : First, the Jewish prophets lived 
and wrote centuri^ before the period in which Jesus 
appeared in Judea, This fact is as certain as any 
other item of human knowledge, 

A second fact is — The Jews, about the time of 
Christ's appearance, expected with more earnest- 
ness and desire than usual, the appearance of their 
Messiah, who, they supposed, would deliver them 
from subjection to Gentile nations, atid place the 
Jewish power in the ascendant among the nations 
of the earth. They generally supposed that as a 
king he woidd reign with great dignity and power ; 
and as a priest, preside over, not abrogate, the cere- 
monial law. Although some of the common peo- 
ple may have had some wnderstandmg of the true 
nature of the Messiah's kingdom, yet the prom 
inent men of the nation, and the great body of t\v 
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people of all classes, were not expecting tliat the 
biiijfdom of Christ would he purely spiritual, hut 
that it would be mainly temporal. And, indeed, it 
was necessary that they should not have a clear 
conception of the worth and spirituality of the Mes- 
siah's dispensation, previously to his coming; be- 
cause if they had had such a conception, the imper- 
fections and darkness of their own dispensation 
■would not have been borne. It is contrary to the 
naturi; of mind when it is enlightened, to delight in, 
and employ itself longer about, the preparatory steps 
that led it to the light. 

^:'he facts in the cnse, then, were, first, The pro- 
phets lived and wrote- centuries before the era of 
Christ I and, second. On account of intimations, or 
supposed intimations in theu- prophecies, the Jews 
were expecting tlie Messiah about the time that 
Jesu? appeared in Judea. With the question con- 
cerning the inspiration of the prophets we have 
nothing to do. Whether they were inspired or not, 
their books contained the matter upon which the 
.Tews founded their expectation of the appearance of 
the Messiah. With the question how the Jews 
could mistake the character of the Messiah, we have 
notliing to do ; although the solution of the ques- 
tion would not be difficult. The simple facts which 
require attention are — The prophecies existed ; and 
in those prophecies a Ruler was spoken of, of most 
exalted character, whose dominion would be tri- 
umphant, universal, and endless — whose doctrines 
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would be pure and spirit nal ; and whose adminis- 
tration would be a blessing, not only to the Jews, 
but also to the Gentiles — and yet, his life would be 
humble, and not suited to the feeling of the Jews — 
his sufferings extreme ; and that he would termi- 
nate the old dispensation, and die for the sins of the 
people.* 

Now, in view of these focts, In what character 
ivould the true Messiah appear, when he assumea 
his duties as the Instructor ofmanMnd 7 

If he had appeared and conformed to (he views 
which the Jews entertained of a temi^oral Messiah, 
it would have been direct evidence that he was an 
impostor ; because the Jewish views of iiis charac- 
ter and reig:n, as all can now see, were selfish, am- 
bitious, imperfect and partial. Now, a teacher sent 
from God to give the world a perfect religion, coula 
not conform to such views ; but an impostor, from 
the nature of the case, could have conformed to no 
other standard than the views of the people. If an 
impostor wished to pass himself upon the Jews as 
their Messiah, he must assume that character and 
conform to that conduct, which he knew they ex- 
pected in their Messiah. For an impostor to assimie 
a dilferent character from that which ho knew the 
nation expected their Messiah would bear, would 
have been to use means to frustrate his own plans, 
which would be impossible ; because man cannot 
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have a governing desire for tlie attainment of aa 
cm], and at liie siime time use means which he 
Ieiiows will frustrate the Qccomplisiiment of Iiis own 
object. An impostor, therefore, in the state of ex- 
pectancy which existed at that time in Judea, could 
not do otherwise than conform himself to the char- 
acter which the nation were expecting their M^siah 
would possess. 

Mark the two points. The Prophets gave a de- 
lineation of the character, life, and death of the 
Messiah. This delineation the Jews misinterpret- 
ed, or applied to several individuals ; so that they 
were expecting in their Messiah a character entirely 
different from that described by the prophets. 

Now, mark the application of these points. If 
Christ had conformed to the views of the JeM's, 
there would have been three direct testhnoni^ that 
he was not from God. (1.) Because their views 
were partial, prejudiced, wicked. (2.) He could not 
have conformed to their views, and sustain at the 
same time the character of a perfect instructor.* (3.) 
He would not have fulfilled the predictions of the 
prophets concerning him. But, on the other hand, 
if he conformed to the prophets, and assumed the 
character of a perfect teacher, his rejection by ihc 
Jews was absoliitel'' certain.! It follows, therefore, 

• See chap. s. 

f Tiie fact that Jes\is confovmed to the propliets, established 

(he trulh of the propliccies; because, by conforming to them, he 

6uff?rcii dtnlli ; ivhite by Lis death, in nceoi-dance ivitii Ihii proph- 
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legitimately and conclusively, that Jcsns Christ wus 
the Messiah of God, because he pursued that course 
which would, from the natui-e of the case, result in 
his rejection by the nation j which conduct, in an 
impostor, would be impossible- but in the true 
Messiah it was the necessary course. 

But further : It was necessary that Jesus should 
establish his claim as the Messiah, by miraculous 
agency.* But owing; to the peculiar state of the 
Jewish nation at that time, there would be great 
difficulty in doing this, for the following reasons — 
If he, as Moses did, had come publicly before the 
nation at Jemsalem, and by miracles of great pow- 
er, frequently repeated,' and extending their influ- 
ence throughout all the land, had forced conviction 
upon the minds of all the Jews that he was the true 
Messiah, the immediate and inevitable result would 
have been, that they would have raised one univer- 
sal revolt against the Ron»aii power, and would 
have hurried the Savior of sinners into the office of 
King of the Jews; and then bowed down to him 
as the temporal sovereign of the Jewish nation. 
But, notwithstanding this error of the Jews, and the 
results to which it would directly tend, still it would 
be necessary in order to meet the constitution of 
things, that Christ should manifest, by exhibitions 

ets, tlie world gained the eyidence that he was the Irae Messinh, 
To give life, as a testimony to fiilseliood, is impossible, either in 
a good or in an evil being. 

' See ehap. iii. On MiracJes, 
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of niiraciiioiis power, tbe credentials attesting; the 
divinity of his mission. The inquiry, then, arises, 
Sojo could Jestis perform m.iracles, and at the same 
time prevent revolt in the nation 1 

The circumstances of the case would render it 
necessary that his miracles should not be attended 
by that publicity and power which would lead 
those who had the influence of the nation in their 
hands, and who were blind to the true design of 
his mission, into revolt and destrnctioti. It was 
likewise necessary, on the other hand, that they 
should be sufficiently frequent, and of sufficient 
])ower, to convince the candid who witnessed them, 
that they were the sea! of heaven to the mission of 
Jesus, When Christ wrought miracles, therefore, 
he would have to aim at one end, and endeavor to 
prevent another — the end aimed at, that the im- 
pression might be made on honest minds, that he 
was the true Messiah ; the end avoided, that the 
rulers of the nation might not, on account of his 
mighty miracl€«, rally round him as their temporal 
king, and thus hurry themselves and their nation to 
premature destruction. 

Now, the character and conduct of Jesus accords 
entirely with the foregoing deductions, made out 
from undoubted historical facts, that he performed 
many miracles and yet suppressed their extensive 
publicity, is frequently noticed in the New Testa- 
ment : Jesus, therefore, had the peculiar marks of 
the tnie Messiah ; and, in view of the peculiar «on- 
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dition of the Jewish nation at that time, the \Tue 
Messiah could have assumed no other cliai'acter, 
and pursued no other course of conduct tliaii that 
exhibited in the life of Christ.* 

■ AnothtBT item miglit be ailied to lliia demoastration, showing 
that in order to the ullimation of tlie Plan of Salvation, it wan 
necessary that Jesus should so manifest himself and manase liis 
ministry, that a part of ihe Jews should receive him as theMes- 
siBh, and a pait reject him. 
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IING THE CONDITrON IN LIFE WHICH IT 
WAS NECESSARY THE MESSIAH SHODLU AS- 
SUME, IN ORDER TO BENEFIT THE HUMAN FAM- 
ILY IN THE GREATEST DEGREE, BY HIS EX- 
AMPLE AND INSTRUCTIONS. 

Selfishness is a fiuidamentnl evil of human na- 
ture, the existence of whi'cli is acknowledged by ail 
men. It is not an evil which belongs to any one 
cliiss of human society. It is generic ; and moves 
ail ranks; only each individual looks upon those 
who sfand next or near him in society, and desires 
equality with, or superiority over ihem in wealth, 
or popularity, or power. The law of reason and of 
God requires that men should endeavor to elevate 
tliose below them up to their own condition — self- 
ishness is the opposite principle, which ui^es men 
to elevate themselves over others. If the militia 
captain could follow the desires of his nature, and 
ascend from one condition to another until he stood 
upon the floor of the senate chamber, he would iind 
that the desire which led him to take the first step, 
had only increased its powci' by gratification, and 
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was still goading him on to rise higher : and lie 
would stop nowhere, while life lasted, until he per- 
ceived further efforts useless or dangerous. This 
selfish pride, and desire for self-aggrandizement, is 
detrimental both to the individual and the social 
interests of men. Wherever selfish ambition exists 
in any degree of strength, it generates misery to the 
individual and to others about him. There are not, 
perhaps, more miserable men in the world than are 
some of those who have gained to some extent the 
object of their ambition, and are seated in the halls 
of legislation. Their minds are conslantiy anxious 
iu making some effort, or devising some plan, by 
which they may promote tlie schemes in which 
they are engaged. And every time the hopes of 
one is realized, the stings of envy, and jealousy, 
and concealed hate, rankle in the bosoms of some 
others. In the humbler walks of life the evil ex- 
ists, perhaps in a less degree, but still it exists ; and 
its existence is the bane of human happiness, and 
the cause of human guilt. 

Now, this wicked desire of human nature to as- 
pire after elevated worldly condition, rather than 
afler usefulness of life and goodness of heart, would 
be either fostered or checked by the condition in 
life which the Messiah assumed among men, In 
proportion as his condition was elevated, pride and 
the desire of elevation would be fostered in the 
hearts of his followers, In proportion as his condi- 
tion was humble and depressed, pride of heart 
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would be checked in all those who re(;eive(l and 
honored him as their master and teacher.* 

Suppose that the Messiah had presented himself 
in the condition anticipated by the Jews : surround- 
ed by the pomp and parade of a powerful temporal 
prince ; sustaining the earthly dignity and splendor 
of the ancient monarchs of the dynasty of David. 
Now, had snch a Messiah appeared in Judea, it is 
perfectly certain from the character of human na- 
ture, that his earthly circumstances would have a 
tendency to cherish in the people, as a nation, and 
as individuals, the bad principles of pride and am- 
bition. Worldly pomp and circumstance would 
have had the sanction of the highest authority in 
the person of their Messiah ; and it would have in- 
duced the desire in ail hearts to elevate themselves 
as nearly as possible to his temporal condition. The 
pride of the human heart would have been fostered 
and not humbled. Instead of causing the middle 
walks of life to be grateful and contented in their 
condition, it would liave produced in them an anxi- 
ety to stretch themselves upwards. And instead of 
causing those already elevated to fellowship and 
benefit the worthy poor, it would have caused them 
to have no sympathy for any of the human family 
in low estate ; because theirs was a condition the 
opposite of that assumed by the great model which 
liiey loved and admired. And instead of causing 
Ihe poor to feel a greater degree of contentment, 
" See chap, v. p. 57, par. S. 
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and to avoid rcpiniijg at iheir Jot, the circumstances 
of the Messiaii would have deepened Ihcir dejection, 
and rendered them less happy in their depressed 
condition ; because their condition would hinder 
them from approach to, or fellowship with, the Heav- 
en-sent Instructor, A teacher, therefore, helieved to 
be from heaven, who should assume an elevated 
condition in the world, instead of being a spiritiin! 
blessing to the whole family of man, by promoting 
ill their bosoms humility and sympathy for each 
other, would have been a spiritual curse, by produc- 
ing haughtiness and hardness of heart in the rich ; 
ambition in the middle classes, and hopeless dejec- 
tion in the poor. 

Suppose the Messiah had come in the character 
which the Greeks admired — that, assuming the seat 
of the philosophers, he had startled the learned 
world by disclosing to them new and sublime truths. 
Suppose he had, by the power of far-reaching intel- 
lect' answered all the questions and solved all the 
diiRculties which perplexed the minds of the disci- 
ples of the Poi-cli and the Academy. In such a 
case hia instructions would have been adapted to 
satisfy the minds of a few gifted individuals, but 
they would not have been adapted to benefit the 
minds of many, nor the heart of any of the great 
mass of mankind, Yain of their wisdom already, 
the character of the Messiah would have been 
adapted to make the philosophers more so ; and in- 
stead of blessing ihem, by humbling their pride, 
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tind giving them a sympathy with their fellow men, 
it would have led them and their admirers to look 
upon those who were not endowed with superior 
mental qiiaiities, as an inferior class of men. 

But, if the Messiah could not have appeared in 
Ihe condition desired hy the Jews, nor in that ad- 
mired by the Gentiles, the inquiry arises— What 
condition in life would it be necessary that the Mes- 
siah should assume, in order to benefit the human 
family in the hig;hest degree by the influence of that 
condition ? In view of the foregoing deductions, 
the solution is obvious : — In that condition which 
would have the most direct influence to destroy sel- 
fishness and pride in the human heart, and to fos- 
ter, in their stead, huntility, contenttnent, and be- 
nevolence. 

Now, in view of this result, deduced directly from 
the acknowledged character of human nature, turn 
your attention to the eaiHily circumstances of Jesus, 
and see how directly he brought the whole weight 
of his condition in life to bear against selfishness 
and pride of heart. — He was born in the lowest pos- 
sible circumstances. His life was a constant rebuke 
to every ambitious and proud feeling of the human 
heart ; and his death was one esteemed by men the 
most ignominious. No one who openly acknowl- 
edged and had fellowship with Jesus of Nazareth, 
as his Teacher and Master, could do so until the 
natural pride of his nature was subdued. It was 
impossible (or a man to find fellowship with Jesus 
luiless he humbled himself, because iu no other 
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stale could his feelings meet those of Chiist. " Talie 
my yoke upon you," said Jesus, " and learn of me, 
for I am meek and lowly in heart, and ye shall find 
rest for your souls." 

Thus did JestiR place himself in a, condition 
which rendered humility absolutely necessaty in 
order to sympathy with him — in the condition di 
rectly opposed to pride of heart, one of the most in- 
sidious enemies of man's happiness and usefulness. 
And as it is an acknowledged and experimental fact, 
that the soul finds rest only ia meekness, and never 
in selfishness and pride of mind, therefore, the de- 
monstration is perfect, that Christ assiuned the only 
condition which it was possible for him to assume, 
and thereby destroy pride and misery, and pi-oduce 
humility and peace, in human bosoms. 

Profane history and the New Testament scrip- 
turescoiifirm the foregoing views. Tacitus, speak- 
ing of the primitive Christians, alludes to them 
with marked contempt, as the followers of one who 
had been crucified. His manner evinces clearly 
not only his own feelings, but it is a good index to 
the feelings of a majority of the people of that proud 
and idolatrous age ; and it establishes beyond all 
controversy the fact, that no one could declare him- 
self a follower of Christ, until, for truth and for 
Christ's sake, he was willing to be considered base 
in the estimation of the world. The elegant Pliny 
likewise bears direct testimony to the htuniliiy and 
integrity of life which characterized the eariy dis- 
ciples of Christ. 
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A great number of passages in the New Testa- 
ment confirm the preceding views. It is only ne- 
cessary to sfty, that the Apostles understood not 
only the effect of their Lord's cu-ciimstances, in life 
and death, upon the minds of men, but they under- 
stood likewise the philosophy, and the necessity of 
the case. Says Paul— "It became (or was expe- 
dient for) Him, for whom ai'e ali things, and by 
whom are all things, in bringing many sons unto 
glory, to make the captain of their salvation perfect 
through suffering ; for both he that sanctifieth and 
they who are sanctified are all of one, for which 
cause he is not ashamed to call tliem brethren."— 
That is, the humble and self-denying life and death 
of Jesus was necessary, because it would have a 
sanctifying effect in counteracting the evils in the 
hearts of men. It was necessary for him to become 
their brother mat), and assume a certain character 
and condition, in order that by their becoming one 
with him, they might be sanctified and made hap- 
py and useful. 

Thus, while the Jews required a sign, and the 
Greeks sought after wisdom, the Apostles preached 
Christ crucified ; understanding the philosophy, the 
efficiency, and tlie necessity of their doctrine- And 
so long as the world lasts, every man who reads 
the New Testament, whether saint or sinner, will 
he penetrated with the conviction that a vain, aspi- 
ring, selfish spirit, is incompatible with the religion 
of Jesus. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

CONCERNING THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES WHICH 
MUST, ACCORDING TO THE NATURE OF THINGS, 
LIE AT THE FOUNDATION OF -THE INSTRUC- 
TION OP CHRIST. 

The Messiah having come in the proper chur- 
acter ; displayed the proper credentials, and assum- 
ed the necessary condition, the question arises, 
What may we learn from the Character of God and 
the nature of man concerning the fiuidamental prin- 
ciples which would govern the teaching of Jesus? 

God is righteous and benevolent ; it therefore fol- 
lows, that he would connect happiness with rights 
eoiisness and goodness in his creatures. Were he 
to do otherwise, it would be causing the happiness 
of men to arise from a character different from his 
own, which, as God is good, would be impossible, 
because it would he wicked. 

Further, man is so constituted, that, as a matter 
of fact, his true happiness depends upon righteouK- 
ness of life and benevolence of heart. When his 
will accords with his knowledge of duty ; or, when 
ho acts as he knows is right, towards God and his 
fellow men, there is pfeace and even complacency 
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of conscience. Peace and complacency of conscience 
is the happiness which, according to man's moral 
constitution, arises from righteousness, or right act- 
ing, in life. And when man exercises benevolent 
feeling — has love in his heart to God and men, this 
exercise of benevolent aifection produces happiness. 
Now, there can be no such thing as happiness of 
spirit, except it arises from these sonrces. j\nd 
when these sources are full and flowing, and thus 
unite together — when there is pertect love and a 
perfect life, the soul is rendered happy. A single 
iitn-ighteous act of will or malevolent feeling of 
heart will destroy this happiness — a single emotion 
of hatred or ill will, or a single evil act, known to 
be such, toward's any of God's creatures, will de- 
stroy the peace of the sonl. Even hatred to an 
enemy, or the desire of revenge, or any emotion tut 
good will, injures the soul's happiness. 

Thus, in constituting the human soul, God, in ac- 
cordance with his own character, has caused its hap- 
piness to depend upon righteousness and goodness. 

Now, then, a teacher sent from God must recog- 
nise these fundamental principles, and give his in- 
struction in view of them. The happiness of the 
human sou], which is its life — its first, and best, 
and only good, could be produced in no other way. 
The whole force, therefore, of Divine instruction, 
would be designed and adapted to accomplish this 
necessary end. The legitimate developement of 
God's nature, exercised towai'ds man, would pro- 
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duce such instructions and such an example ; and 
the best good of the human soul rendered it neces- 
saiy that they should be given. 

It is not said, that, as in the schools of philoso- 
phy, the constant inquiry and search should be for 
the ' greatest good.' The very effort to obtain hap- 
piness in this way would destroy its existence, — 
Happiness is not objective but subjective; no di- 
rect effort could gain it ; it is the result of the right 
action of the mora! powers. It would not be neces- 
sary, . therefore, that those instructed should even 
understand the principles which governed their m- 
striictor. It would be sufficient if the instmction 
was designed and adapted to promote righteousness 
and goodness : then happiness of the soul would 
follow as a result, whether or not the recipient of 
the instruction understood the principles which 
governed his teacher. 

Now, the whole power of Christ's instruction was 
directed to this point. It was distinguished in this 
respect from all other instruction ever given to man- 
kind, I say unto you, love your enemies. Do good 
to them that despitefully use you. Be anxious about 
no worldly good. The weightier matters of the law 
are righteousness and the love of God. Love and 
obey God ; and love and do good to your neighbor, 
this is the Law and the Prophets. Seek first the 
kingdom of heaven and its righteousness ; and all 
other things will be added to you. That is, seek 
Ci-st righteousness aiid the love of God, and the ne- 
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ci.'Ssaky result will grow out of these exercises — 
happiness, or life, will be added as a consequence. 

Thus ,was the whole force of the Savior's teach- 
ing and example designed and adapted to produce 
tighteousiiess and benevolence; and as these are 
the only exercises from which man's tnie happiness 
can arise, it follows that the principles involved in 
the instruction of Christ, connecting happiness with 
holiness, are the only principles which can, in accor- 
dance with the character of God and the constitu- 
tion of man, produce the greatest good of the hu- 
man soul. Jesus, therefore, was the Christ of God; 
because the Christ of God could found his instrnc- 
tions on no other principles ; — the principles which 
are fundamental in his teaching being those which 
nlone can produce the happiness of the soul in ac- 
cordance with its own moral nature, and in accord- 
ance with the moral character of God. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

CONCERNING FAITH, AS THE EXERCISF. THKOUGII 
WHICH TRUTH REilCHES AND AFFECTS THE 
SOUL. 

When Christ, man's perfect antl spiritual instruc- 
tor, had come, and introduced the great doctrines 
of the spiritual dispensation, the next necessary step 
in the process was, that those truths should he 
brought to impress the soul, and influence the life, 
and so produce their proper effects upon human 
nature. The inquiry then presetils itself, In what 
teay cmtld the truths of the gospel be brought into 
evident contact with the soul of man 1 

There are hut two ways in which truth can be 
brought into contact with the mind. The one is 
sometimes called Imowledgo, the other faith or be- 
lief of testimony. In the earlier and ruder 
men were necessarily moved more by knowledge, 
derived from their own observation and experience, 
through the medium of their senses ; but as man- 
kind increased in number, important truth was con- 
veyed by one man or one generation communica- 
ting their experience, and another man or another 
generation receiving it by belief in their testimony. 
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Perception and faith are the only modes by which 
truth can be brought into contact with the soul ; and 
their eifects are nearly the same upon man's con- 
duct and feelings, ivith the following remarkable 
exception : — Facts which are the subjects of per- 
sonal observation, every time they are experienced, 
the eflect upon the soul grows less ; while, on the 
contrary, those facts which are received by faith, 
produce, every time they are realized, a greater 
effect upon the soul. By constant sight, the effect 
of objects seen grows less ; by constant faith, the 
effect of objects believed in grows greater. The 
probable reason of this is, that personal observation 
does not admit of the influence of the imagination 
in impressing the fact ; while unseen objects, reali- 
zed by faith, have the auxiliaiy aid of the imagina- 
tion, not to exaggerate ihem, but to clothe them 
with living colors, and impress them upon the heart. 
Whether this be the reason or not, the fact is true, 
that the more frequently we see the less we/eel the 
power of an object ; while the more frequently we 
dwell upon an object by faith, the more we feel its 
power. This being true, it follows that faith would 
be the method best adapted to bring the sublime 
truths of the new dispensation to bear upon the souls 
of men. And fnrtherj aa the dispensation is spirit- 
ual, and has relation to unseen and eternal things 
faith becomes the only medium through which (hey 
can be conveyed to the soul. 

Furthermore, man is so constituted that his faith 
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or belief, has an influence not only over his conduct 
in life, but, likewise, over the character and action 
of the moral powers of the soul. 

Faith governs the Conscience. 

We have said, in another place, that a ti'iie con- 
science depends upon a true faith. No proposition 
in morals is more plain. It is not our desiaii to in- 
quire what leads, or has led, men to a wrong faith. 
Whatever may be the cause of any particular belief, 
it is incontrovertible that if a man believes a thing 
to be right, conscience cannot condemn an act per- 
formed in view of that belief. Conscience is so mod- 
ified and guided by a man's feith, that it will sanc- 
tion and command an act in one man which it will 
forbid and condemn in another, A Catholic be- 
lieves that he ought to pray to the Virgin Mary to 
intercede for him with God ; and if a good Catho- 
lic were to neglect his diilia to the saints his con- 
science would smite him, until, in some instances, 
he confesses his sin with tears. Now, if a good 
Protestant were to piay to saints, or to any other 
being but God, his conscience would smite him for 
doing that which the conscience of the Catholic 
smote him for not doing. So the heathen mother 
will conscientiously throw her infant into the Gan- 
ges, or under the wheels of Juggernaut, while the 
conscience of a christian mother would convict her 
of mnrder were she to do the same act. Conscience 
seldom convicts those that christians call impeni- 
tent persons for neglecting to pray, while the mo 
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ment a man becomes a true believer, he will be 
convicted of guilt if he neglects the duty. So cer- 
tainly and so clearly is it true, that a man's con- 
science is governed by his faitli. 

Faith governs the Affections. 

As man is constituted, no power in the universe 
can move his affections to an object, until he be- 
lieves that the object possesses some lovliness or 
excellency of character. The hetii't is aifected just 
us much by the goodness of another if we believe 
that goodness to exist, as it would be if we knew 
that it existed. No matter, in the case of the affec- 
tions, whether the object in reality possesses the 
good qualities or not, if they are fully believed to 
exist, the affections will act just as certainly as 
though they really did exist. The affections are 
constituted to be governed by faith. And they act 
most powerfully, as was demonstrated in a previous 
chapter, in view of good qualities existing in anoth- 
er, who under certain circumstances exercises those 
qualities towards us. The fact then is apparent, 
that the conduct of man's life is iiiSnenccd by what 
he believes ; and especially that the character and 
action of the moral powers of his nature are govern- 
ed by the principle of faith. 

Another most important fact in connection with 
this subject is, that a man's interests, temporal and 
spiritual, depend upon tvhut he believes. The nature 
of man and the nature of things are so constiKUed, 
that the belief of falsehood always destioys man's 
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interests, temporal or spiritual, and the beliiif of 
truth invariably guides mim right, and scciiies hla 
best and highest good. 

Perhaps the most absurd and injurious adage that 
has ever gained currency among mankind, is, that 
" it is no difference what a man believes, if ho only 
be sincere." Now, the trulh is, that the more sin- 
cerely a man believes falsehood, tlie more destruc- 
tive it is to all his interests, for time and eternity. 
This statement can be confirmed in ivery mind be- 
yond the reach of doubt. 

First, the infiuenco of believing falsehood on 
temporal and social interests. 

We will state some cases of common and coii- 
stant occurrence, in order that the principle may be 
made obvious ; — 

A gentleman of property and the highest respec- 
tability, in the course of his business transactions, 
became acquainted with an individual, who, as the 
event showed, was a man destitute in a gi'eat de- 
gree of a conscientious regard for truth. The per- 
suasions and false representations of this man led 
the gentleman referred to, to embark almost his en- 
tire fortune with him in speculations iii which he 
was at that time engaged, While this matter was 
in progress, the friends of the gentleman called upon 
him, and stated their doubts of the individual's in- 
tegrity who solicited his confidence, and likewise 
of the success of the enterprises in which he Wiis 
solicited to engage. The advice of his friends was 
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rejected — he placed confidence in the false state- 
ments of the individual referred to— he acted upon 
those statements, and was consfiquently involved in 
pecuniary distress. In this case the gentleman not 
only sincerely helieved the falsehood to be the truth, 
but he had good motives in relation to the object 
which he desired to accomplish. He was a benev- 
olent man. He had expended considerable sums 
for charitable and religious uses, and his desire was 
by the increase of his property, to be enabled to ac- 
complish greater good. In this case he was injured 
Hkewise by believing what others did not believe. 
The individual who seduced him into the specula- 
tion', had endeavored to lead others to take the same 
views and to act in the same way ; tbey did not be- 
lieve the falsehood and were, consecLuently, saved ; 
he believed, and was, consequently, ruined. 

When the English army under Harold, and the 
Norman under William the Conqueror, were sxit in 
array for that fearful conflict which decided the fate 
of the two armies and the political destinies of Great 
Britain, William,, perceiving that he could not, by a 
fair attack, move the solid columns of the English 
ranks, had recourse to a false movement, in order to 
gain the victory- He gave orders that one flank 
of his army should fain to be flying from the field 
in disorder. The officers of the English army be- 
lieved the folsehood, pursued them, and were cut 
off. A second time, a false movement was made 
in another part of the field. The EngJish again be- 
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IJeveJ, pnrsiied, und were cut oiT. By tliese move- 
ments the fortunes of the day were determined. 
Alfhoiigii the English had the evidence of their 
senses^ yet they were ied to believe a falsehood — 
they acted in view of it ; the consequence was, tlie 
destruction of a great part of their army, and the 
establishment of the Norman power in England. 

How often does it occur that the young female, 
possessing warm affections and being inexperien- 
ced in the wiles of villians, is led to believe false- 
hood which destroys her prospects and her hap- 
piness while life lasts. Under other circumstances 
she might have been virtuous, useful, happy. By 
false indications of affection her heart is won — by 
folse promises of faitlifulness and fnture good, her 
assent to marry is gained — and then, when too late, 
she discovers that her husband is a villain, and she 
is forsaken, with a broken heart, to the cold sym- 
pathies of a seifish world. No matter how many- 
hearts, besides her own, are broken by her error ! 
No matter how sincere, or how guileless, or how 
young: she sincerely believed the falsehood and is 
thereby ruined. Nothing in heaven or on earth 
will avert the consequences. If she had doubted, 
she would have been saved. She believed, and is 
consigned to sorrow till she sinks into her grave. 

Second, the belief of falsehood in relation to spir- 
itual thing's, destroys vian'tt spiritual interests. 

It is an incontrovertible fact that the whole hea- 
then world, ancient and modem, have believed in 
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and worshipped luihoiy beings as gods. IS'ow, from 
the necessities of the case, as demonstrated in the 
introdnctory chapter, the worshipper becomes assim- 
ilated to the character of the object worshipped. In 
consequence of believing falsehood concerning the 
character of God, ail heathendom, at the present 
hour, is filled with ignorance, imptirity and crime. 
As a mass of corruption spreads contagion and death 
among all those who approach it, so certainly does 
the worship of unholy beings attaint the soul, and 
spread mora! corruption through the world. " Can 
a man take coals into his bosom and not be burn- 
ed V — neither can the soul hold communion with 
beings believed to be unholy and not itself become 
corrupt. The fact is so plain that it is not necessa- 
ry to detail again the impurities, the vices, the tor- 
tnres, the self murders, and the unnatural affections 
of the heathen world, in order to show, the deadly 
evils, both to the body and soul, which arise from 
the belief of falsehood in relation to spiritn a! things, 
Jt must be obvious to every one, that if the heathen 
believed in one holy and benevolent God, their abom- 
inable and cruel rites would cease. It follows, there- 
fore, that it is the belief of falsehood that causes their 
ignorance and corruption- 

Thus it is invariably and eternally true, that thf 
belief of tnith will lead a man right-, and secure his 
temporal, spiritnal, and eternal interests — and on the 
contrary, the belief of falsehood will lead a m;in 
wrojig, and di stroy his interests in relation to what- 
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power over the soul by repetition, 

2. That the belief of falsehood, concerning any 
human interest, is fatally injurious ; while the be- 
lief of truth is eternally beneficial. And, that the 
more sincerely any one believes error, the more 
certainly he destroys his interests, whether tempo- 
'al or spiritual ; while, on the contrary, the more 
sincerely a man believes truth, the more certainly 
and powerfully are his interests advanced. The 
Living God has connected evil with the belief of 
falsehood, and good with the belief of truth ; it is a 
part of the constitutional law of the moral nniverse ; 
and there is no power in existence, that will stop the 
consequence from following the antecedent. 

3. Mark it— That doctrine whieh rectifies the 
conscience, purifies the heart, and produces love to 
God and men, is necessarily irtie, because, as it has 
been demonstrated that righteousness and benevo- 
lence is the greatest good of the soul; and likewise 
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that the greatest good must depend on the belief of 
truth ; therefore, the conclusion is inevitable, thai 
tliat doctrine which, being believed, destroys sin in 
the heart and life of man, and produces righteous- 
ness and benevolence, is the truth of God. Ko 
matter whether men can comprehend all its depths 
and relations or not ; if it destroys sin wherever it 
takes effect by faith, and makes happiness grow out 
of right living and right loving, from the consti- 
tution of things — from the character of God — from 
the nature of man — that doctrine is the truth op 
Goo. And that doctrine which hinders this result, 
or produces a contrary result, is the falsehood of the 
devil.* 

4. Therefore Christ laid, at the foundation of the 
Christian System, this vital and necessary principle, 
" He that belleveth and is baptized shall be saved, 
and he that helieveth not shall be damned"— saved 
in accordance with the moral constitution of the 
universe, and damned from the absolute necessitira 
existing in the nature of things. 
• John 8: 44. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

CONCERNING THE MANIFESTATIONS OF GOD WHICH 
WOULD BE NECESSARY, UNDER THE NEW AND 
SPIRITUAL DISPENSATION) TO PRODUCE IN THE 
SOUL OP MAN AFFECTIONATE OBEDIENCE. 

Man's mental and moral constitution was the 
same under the New as under the Old Testament 
dispensation. The same methods, therefore, which 
were adapted to move man's nature under the one, 
would be adapted to do so under the other. The 
difference between the two dispensations was, the 
first was a preparatory dispensation, its manifesta- 
tions, for the most part, being seen, and temporal : 
the second, a perfect system of tralh, spiritual in its 
character, and in the method of its communicution. 
But, whether the truths were temporal or spiritnal, 
and whether they were brought to view by faith or 
sight, in oi-der to produce a given effect upon the 
soul, or any of its powers, the same methods under 
all dispensations would be necessary, varied only lo 
suit the advancement of the mind in knowledge, 
the differences existing in the habits and circum- 
stances of men, and the character of the dispeusa- 
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lion to be introduced- For instance : under one 
dispensation— it being in a great measure temporal, 
preparatory, and imperfect — love might be produced 
by making men feel temporal waot, and by God 
granting temporal benefits ; while under a spiritual 
and universal system, men must likewise feel the 
want, and receive the benefit, in order to love ; but 
the want felt and the benefit conferred must be of 
a spiritual character. 

Under all dispensations, an essential requisite after 
the way for its inlrodixetion was prepared, would be 
such manifestations of God to men as would pro- 
duce love ill the human heart for the object of wor- 
ship and obedience. " Love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart" — is the fii-st great taw of the universe ; 
and God cannot be honored, nor man made happy, 
unless his obedience be actuated by love to the ob- 
ject of obedience.* Now, the manifestations of 
mercy, under the old dispensation, were mainly 
temporal in their character, and limited in their 
application to the Jews. But God's special good- 
ness to them, could not produce love in the hearts 
of Iho Gentiles. The manifestations in Egyptwere, 
therefore, neither adapted in their character, nor in 
the extent of their design, to the spiritual and uni- 
versal religion of Jesus Christ. But one part of the 
Mosaic economy was universal and immutable in 
its character. The moral law is the same forever 
in its application to all intelligent beings in the uni- 
• See chap. iv. on AITeotionale Obedience. 
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verse. It is plain to reason, that whatever means 
rtiay be adopted to bring; men to rectitude of con- 
duct, or to pardon them for offences, the rnle of 
right itself, founded upon the justice and lioiiness, 
and sustained by the conscience, of the Eternal, 
must be immutable and eternal as its author ; and 
the means, manifestations, and influences, under tlie 
different dispensations, are expedients of mercy, de- 
signed and adapted to bring men to act in conform- 
ity with its requirements. 

How, then, under the new dispensation, and in 
conformity with its spiritual and universal ciiarac- 
ter, could love for God be produced in the human 
heart 1 

We will here, agsiin, as the subject in hand is 
most important, notice some of the conditions upon 
which affection for an object may be produced in 
the heart 

The will is influenced by motives and by affec- 
tion ; and all acts of will produced entirely by pure 
aflfection, are disinterested acts. There is, probably, 
no one living, who has attained to maturity of years, 
but has, at some period of life, felt aifection for an- 
other, so that it was more gratifying to please the 
object of his affection than to please himself Love 
for another always influences the will to do those 
things which please the object loved ; and the acts 
which proceed from affection are disinterested, not 
being done with any selfish end in view, but to con 
form to the will and meet the desires of another. 
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The moment the affections are fixed upon an object, 
t!ie will is dmwn into union witli the will of the 
object loved ; and if that object be regarded as su- 
perior, in proportion as he rises above us in the scale 
of being, to obey his will and secure his regard be- 
comes a spontaneous volition of the soul ; and the 
pleasure that arises from affectionate compliance 
with the will of a worthy and loved object, does 
not arise because it is sought for, but from the con- 
stitution the Maker has given to the human soul ; 
it is the result of its activity, produced in accordance 
with the law of love. 

All happy obedience must arise from affection, 
exercised towards the object obeyed. Obedience 
which arises from affection blesses the spirit which 
yields it, if the conscience approve of the object 
obeyed. While, on the contrary, no being can be 
happy in obeying one whom he does not love. To 
obey a parent, or to obey God, from interested mo- 
tives, would be sin. The devil might be obeyed 
for the same reasons. All enlightened minds agree 
to what the Bible confirms, and what reason can 
clearly pei-ceive, without argument, that love for 
God is essential to every act of religious dnty. To 
tender obedience or homage to God, while we had 
no love for him in our hearts, would be dishonora- 
ble to the Maker, and doing violence to om- own 
nature. 

When an object presents itse(f to the attention, 
whose character engages the heart, then the aiFec- 
14 
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tioiis flow out, and the soul acts sweetly in this new 
relation. Tliere is a bond of sympathy betweer. 
the hearts of tJio two beings, and those things wliich 
affect the one affect the other, in proportion to the 
strength of the cherished affection. One meets the 
desires and conforms to the will of the other, not 
from a sense of obligation merely, but from choica 
And in thus giving and receiving affection, the soul 
experiences its highest enjoyment, its greatest good ; 
and wlien the understanding perceives in the object 
loved, perfections of the highest character, and af- 
fection of the piu-est kind for those that love him, 
the conscience sanctions the action of the heart and 
the obedience of the will, and all the moral powers 
of the soul unite in happy and harmonious ac- 
tion. 

We return, now, to the problem— Under the 
spiritual dispensation of Christ, how could the af 
fections of the soul be awakened by faith, and fixed 
upon God, their proper object ? 

The principle has been stated, which every one 
will recognize as true in his own experience, that 
the more we feel the want of a benefactor, temporal 
or spiritual, and the more we feci our inability to 
rescue ourselves from existing difficulties and im- 
pending dangers, the more grateful love will the 
heart feel for the being, who, moved by kindness, 
and in despite of personal sacrifices, interposes to 
assist and save lis. 

Under the Old Testament dispensation the aflec- 
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lions of the Israelites were educed and fixed upon 
Ciofl in accordance with this law of the soul. They 
were placed in circumstances of abject need ; and, 
from this condition of suffering and sorrow, God 
delivered them, and thus drew their hearts to him- 
self. Now the Jews, as has been noticed, supposed 
that the Messiah would appear and again confer 
upon them similar favors, by delivering them from 
their state of dependence and subjection as a nation. 
But a temporal deliverance of this kind, as lias been 
shown, was not consistent with the design of Christ's 
perfect and spiritual dispensation, which was de- 
signed tosave men from sin and spiritual bondage, 
and resloi-e tliem to spiritual happiness by restoring 
them to affectionate obedience to the only living and 
true God. 

The incLuiry then presents itself, as a feeling of 
want was necessary, in order that the soul might 
love the being that supplied that want — and as 
Jesus came to bestow spiritual mercies upon m.Ln- 
kind — Horn could men be brought Io/lcI ike want 
of a sjtirituai Benefactor and Savior) 

A Ught to be repeated again—Accord- 

ition which God has given tire 
the want of spiritual mercies be- 
e for the giver of those mercies ; 

d p p ion as the soul feels its lost, ^uil 

d condition, in the same proportion 

e to the being who grants spiritu- 
al d ion. How, then, could the spirit- 
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iial want be produced in the souls of men, in order 
rhat they might love the spiritual benefactor? 

Not by temporal bondage and temporal suffering, 
because these would lead men to desire a temporal 
deliverance. The only possible way by which man 
could be made to hope for and appreciate spiritual 
mercies, and to love a spiritual deliverer, would be 
to produce a conviction in the soul itself of its evil 
condition, its daiiger as a spiritual being, and its 
inability, unaided, to satisfy the requirements of a 
spiritual law, or to escape its just and spiritual 
penalty. If man could be made to perceive that he 
was guilty and needy ; that his soul was under the 
condemnation of the holy law of a holy God, he 
would then, necessarily, feel the need of a deliver- 
ance from sin and its consequences; and in this 
way only could the soul of man be led to appre- 
ciate spiritual mercies, or love a spiritual bene- 
factor. 

Mark another fact, in connection with the forego- 
ing, which is to be especially noticed, and which 
will be developed fully in subsequent pages — The 
greater the kindness and self-denial of a benefactor 
manifested in our behalf, the warmer and the, 
stronger will be the affection which his goodness 
will produce in the human heart- 
Here, then, are two facts growing out of the con- 
stitution of human nature— First, the soul must 
feel its evil and lost estate, as the pre-requisite con- 
dition, upon which alone it can love a deliverer— 
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Second, the degree of kindness and self-denial in a 
benefactor, temporal or spiritnal, graduates the de- 
gree of affectioti and gratitude that wil! be awaken- 
ed for him. 

Now, ill view of these necessary conditions, mark 
the means which God has used, and the manifesta- 
tions which ho has made of Himself, in order to 
secure the supreme love of the human soul. 

In the first place the soul is brought to see and 
feel its evil and lost condition, and its need of de- 
liverance. 

At the advent of Jesus, the Roman world was in 
precisely the condition, which was necessary to 
prepare it for his doctrines. The Jews had the 
moral law written in their scriptures, and recogni- 
sed it as the will of Jehovah ; and the Gentiles had 
its requirements, concerning their duty to each 
other, and their duty to worship, written upon their 
hearts. Both the doctors among the Jews, and the 
schools of philosophy among the Gentiles, especial- 
ly those of the Stoics, taught the obligatory nature 
of many of the important moral duties which man 
owes to man. No period in the history of the hea- 
Ihen mind ever existed before or since, when man's 
relations to man were so clearly perceived* The 
Jews, however, had these advantages, that while 
the few intelligent Gentiles received the instruction 

■ For the views of the different schools of Greeian and Roman 
philosophy at this periodj and the amount of their indebtedness 
to the Jewish Seripluros, see Enfield's His. Phil. 
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of the philosophers in relation to momls, as truth, 
it was truth without any higher sanction than that 
of having heen spoken by wise men, and therefore 
it contained in itself no authority or weight of ob- 
ligation to bind the conscience ; while they had the 
Moral Law, as a rule of duty, sanctioned by the 
aitthority and infinite justice of Jehovah. Thus the 
moral virtues assumed the sanction of religious 
duties ; and they had not only the moral precepts 
thus sanctioned, but having heen taught the true 
character of God, their religious duties were like- 
wise united in the same sacred decalogue. 

There M-as, however, in the application of the 
law one most importEint and vital mistake, in rela- 
tion to what constituted human guilt. The moral 
law was generally applied as the civil law, not to 
the acts of the spirit, but to the acts of the body. It 
was applied to the external conduct of men, not to 
the interna! life. If there was conformity to the 
letter of the law in external manners, there was a 
fulfilment, in the eyes of the Jew and the Gentile, of 
the highest claims that God or man held upon tlie 
spirit. No matter how dai^k or damning were the 
exercises of the soul ; if it only kept its sin in its 
own habitation, and did not devolope it in action, 
the penalty of the law was not laid to its charge. 
The character of the spirit itself might.be criminal, 
and all its exercises of thought and feeling sensual 
and selfish, yet if it added hypocrisy to its guilt, 
Jind maintained an outward conformity to the law 
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— a conformity itself produced by seliishness, niiui 
judged himself, and others adjudged him, guiltless. 
Man could not, therefore, understand his own guilt, 
as a spiritual being, nor fee! his condemned and lost 
condition, until the requirements of the holy liiw 
were applied to the exercises of his soul. 

Now, Jesns applied the Divine law directly to 
the sou], and laid its obligation upon the move- 
ments of the will, and the desires. He taught that 
ail wrong thoughts and feelings were acts of trans- 
gression against God, and as such would be visited 
with the penalty of the Divine law. Thus he made 
the law spiritual and its penalty spiritual, and ap- 
pealing to the authority of the supreme God, he laid 
its claims upon the naked soul — he entered the se- 
cret recesses of the spirit's tabernacle — he flashed 
the light of the Divine law upon the awful secrets 
known only to the soul itself; and, with the voice 
of a God, he spoke to the "I" of the inind— Thou 
shall not will, nor desire, nor feel wickedly ! 

When he had thus shown that all the wrong 
exercises of the soul were sin against God, and that 
the soul was ill a guilty condition, inider the con- 
demnation of the Di'vdne law, he then directs the 
attention to the spiritual consequences of this guilt. 
These he declared to be exclusion from the king- 
dom and presence of God, and penalty which in- 
volved either endless spiritual suffering, or destruc- 
tion of the soul ifsolf The punishment which he 
declared to be impending over the unbelieving and 
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impeuiteiit spirit, he portrayed by using all those 
figures which would lead men to apprehend the 
most fearful and unmitigated spiritual misery. 

Before the impenitent and unpardoned sinner 
there was the destraction of the soul and body in 
hell — consignment to a state of darkness whore the 
worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched— 
cursed and banished from God info everlasting fire 
prepared for the devil and his angels — ^onizing in 
flame, and refused a drop of water to mitigate the 
agony. Now, these figures, to the minds both of 
Jews and Gentiles, must have conveyed a most ap- 
palling impression of the misery that was impend- 
ing over the soul, unless it was relieved from sin, 
and the conseqiient curse of the law— Jesus knew 
that the Jews, especially, would understand these 
figures as implying fearful future punishment ; he 
therefore designed to do, what was undoubtedly ac- 
complished, in the mind of every one that believed 
Viis instruction, which was, to produce a conviction 
of sin in the soul, by applying to it the require- 
ments of the spiritual law of God, and by showing 
that the penalty consequent upon sin was fearful 
and everlasting destruction. We say, then, what 
every one who has followed these thoughts must 
perceive to be true, that the instrncfion of Jesus 
woidd, necessarily, produce in the mind of every 
one that believed, a conviction that iie was a guilty 
and condemned creature, and tiiat an awful doom 
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awaited his soul, unless ho received pardon and 
spiritnai deliverance. 

Thus, uieii, by the instruction of Jesus Christ, 
showing the spirituality and holiness of the divine 
law, add applying it, with its infinite sanctions, to 
the exercises of the soul, that condition of mind 
was produced which alone could prepare man to 
love a spiritual deliverer ; and there is no other way 
in which the soul could have been prepared in 
accordance with truth and the constitution of its 
own nature, to appreciate the spiritual «iercies of 
God, and love him as a spiritual Savior. 

The Law and the Truth being exhibited by 
Christ in the manner adapted to produce the con- 
dition of soul prerequisite to the exercise of affec- 
tion for spiritual deliverance — now, as God was the 
author of the law, and as lie is the only proper ob- 
ject both of supreme love and obedience ; and, as 
mail could not be happy in obeying the law with- 
out loving its author ; it follows, that the thing now 
necessary in order that man's affections might be 
fixed upon the proper object of iove and obedience, 
was, that Ihe supreme God should, by self-denying 
kindness, manifest spiritual mercy to those who felt 
their spiritual wants, and thus draw to Himself the 
love and worship of mankind. If any other being 
should supply the need, that being would receive 
the love ; it was therefore necessary that God him- 
self should do it, in order that the affection of 
believers might centre upon the proper object. 
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But, ijotice, that in order to Ihe accomplishment 
of this end, without violating the moral constitution 
of the imivei-se, it would be essentially necessary, 
that tlie holiness of God's law should be maintain- 
ed. This would be neccessary, because the law is, 
in itself, the will of the Godhead, and God himself 
must be unholy before his will can be. And what- 
ever God may overlook in those who know not their 
duty, yet, when he reveals his perfect law, that law 
cannot, from the nature of its Author, allow the 
commission of a single sin. But, besides, if its ho- 
liness were not maintained, maa is so constituted 
that Ae could never become holy. Every change 
to a better course in man's life, must be preceded 
by a conviction of error^man cannot repent and 
tui'ii from sin till he is convicted of sin in himself. 
Now, if the holiness of the law, as a standard of 
duty, was maintained, man might thus be enlight- 
ened and convicted of sin, until he has seen and 
felt the last sin in his soul ; and if the law allowed 
one sin, there would be no way of convicting man 
of that sin, or of converting him from il j he would 
therefore, remain, in some degree, a sinner forever. 
But, finally and conclusively, if the holiness of the 
law was not maintained, that sense of guilt and 
danger could not be produced which is necessary 
in order that man may iove a spiritual Savior. 
Jesus produced that condition by applying to the 
soul the authority, the claims, and the sanctions of 
the holy law. It is impossible, therefore, in the 
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nature of things, for a sinful bcin^ to appreciate 
God's mercy, unless he first foe! his justice as man 
ifested in the holy kw, Love in the soul is \ira- 
duced by the joint influence of the justice and 
mercy of God. The integrity of the eternal law, 
therefore, rnttst be forever maintained.* 

* The pteceeding views nre confirmed, both by Ihe character 
of the moral law, and by ils design and exposition, sa given by 
the Aposllea of Chi:ist. The moral law, or the rule and obliga- 
tion of moral reclitudc in the sight of God, which is revealed in 
the scriptures, and interpreted by Christ, as obligatory upon the 
thoughts ami feelings of the soul, is not only in its nature, of per- 
petual and universal obligation, and adapted to produce convic- 
tioa of sin in every soul that is sensible of transgressing its re- 
quirements ; but the scriptures expressly declare, liiat it was de- 
signed to produce conviction of sin in the soul, in order lo pre|>a re 
It to receive the gospel. 

The moral law is set forth in tlie scriptures as holy, just, and 
good, in ils character ; and whatever may be ils effects u|>on the 
soul itself, that ils ehamcler is such no inleiligenl being in the 
universe can doubt, because it requires of every one perfeel holi- 
ness, justice, and goodness : It requires that llie soul should be 
perfectly free from sin in the sight of 15od ; and, as we liave seen, 
God ought not to allow one sin ; if. He did, the law would not be 
holy, nor adapted to make moa holy. But the more holy the law, 
the more conviction it would produce in the mind of sinners. If the 
law extended only to external conduct, men would not Teel guilty 
for their wrong thoughts, desires, or designs; and if it extended 
only to certain classes of spiritual exercises, men would not feel 
guilty for those which it did not condemn ; but, if it required that 
the soul itself— the spiritual agent— the « I" of Ihe mind— should 
bo holy, and all its Llioiiglits and feelings in accordance with the 
law of love and righleonsness, then the soul would be convicted 
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How, then, could God manifest tliai morcy to 
sinners, by which love to Himself and to his Uiw 

of guilt for a single wrong exercise, because wliiie it fcU llinC 
llie law was holy, jnst and good, it could not but feel condeiimed 
in breuliing it. When Christ came, therefore, every sonl that 
was taught its spirilualityj would be eonvieled of sin. One of 
two things men had to do, either shat out its liglit from llieir 
Bonl, and refoso to believe ita spiritual and jieifect reqairemenls, 
or, judge and condemn themselves by tliose rwiairements. And 
while the law thus showed sin to exist in the soalj and condemn- 
ed the soul as guilty and liable to its iienalty, it imparted no 
Girei^th to the sinner to enable him to fulfil its reiiuireinenls : it 
merely sets foitli the true stiindurd, which is holy in itself, and 
wliieh God must maintain ; and, by its light, il shows sinners 
their guill, condemns them, and leaves them under ils curse. 

Now, the scriptures declare that this is tile end wliicli, by ita 
nature, it is adapted to accomplish, and that it was revealed to 
men witli the design to accomplish this end, and llins lead men to see 
and feel the necessity of justification and pardon by Jesus Christ. 
The scripture saitli, "It is easier for heaven and earth to pass, 
than one tittle of the law to fiiii." " Tlie law woi'Itelh wrath,— 
where tiiere is no law, there is no transgression." "Moreover, 
the law entered tliat the oifenee might abound, for where sin 
abounded, grace did much more ubound j that as sin had reigned 
unto death, even so might grace reign through righteousness, un- 
to eternal life by Jesas Christ our Lord." Mark the following — 
n Now we know that what things soever tlie law saith, it saitli to 
(hem that are under the law; tlial every tnouth may be slopped, 
and all the world become gTiilly before God i therefore by the 
deeds of the law sliall no flesh be justified ; for by the law is the 
knowlege of sin." 

The ai^iment of the Apostle in vindicating the holiness of 
the law, while It, at the same tune, proilticed conviciion and con- 
demnation, is conclusive. "What shall we say then ? Is the law 
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would ba prodiicedj while His infinite holiness and 
justice would be obtained'.' 

We answer, in no way possible bat by some ex- 
pedient, by which his justice and mercy would both 
be exaUed, If, in the wisdom of the Godhead, such 
a way could be devised, by which God himself 
could save the soul from the consequences of its 
guili — by which He himself could in some way 
suffer and make self-denials for its good ; and, by 
his own interposition, open a way for the soul to 
reeoper from'ils lost and condemned condition, then 
the result would follow inevitably, that every one 
of the human family who had been led to see and 

sin 7 Goa forbUl r Nay, I had not known sin, but by the Inw ; foe 
I had not known lust, except tlie law hsA said Thoa shitll not 
covet; (i. e. I would not have felt covetousness to be sin, except 
the law iiaci condemned it as such ;) For I was alive, (i. c. not 
consciously condemned) without the law once, hut wlicn ttie law 
came, sin revived and I died ; and the commandment which was 
ordained to life, i. e. which rei^uired the soul to be holy and Ihere- 
Jbre alive to God) I found to be unto death. For sin, taking oc- 
casion hy the commandment, (or acts shown to he sin by Uie 
commandment,) deceived me, tind by it slew me. Wheiefore the 
law is holy, and the commandment is holy, juEt and good. Was 
tbeo that which is good made death unto me 1 God forbid. But 
sin, that it might appear sin, (t. e. sin which did exist in the soul, 
was made to appear in its tme evil character) woiiiinJ? denlh in 
me by that which is gooil, (i. e. the holiness of the law showed 
the evil of sin,) that sin by the coininondmenl mishl become ei- 
leedhgly sinful. For we know that tlie law is spiritual, but I 
am carnal, sold under sin." And then, for deliverance from this 
bondage, ho loola to Christ — « For the law of Ihe spu'it of Jjlb 
15 
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feel.his giiiify condition before God, and who be- 
lieved in God thus manifesting Himself to rescue 
his soul from spiritual death— eTeiy one, thus be- 
lieving, would, from the necessities of his nature, 
be led to love God his Savior ; and— mark — the 
greater the self-denial and the suffering on the part 
of the Savior, in ransoming the soul, the stronger 
would be the affection felt for Him. 

This is the central and vital doctrine of the Plan 
of Salvation. "We will now, by throwing light and 
accumulating strength upon this doctrine from dit- 
ferent points, illustrate and establish it beyond the 
possibility of rational doubt. 

in Ctirist Jesua hatli made me free from tlie law of sin and deafli,", 
&.C. And aarlt again — "la (he law then against [he promisi^a, 
of God 1 God forbid ; for if lliere Iiad been a law given that could 
have given life, verily righteousness would haye been of the law 
/i. e. while the law showed the soul tu be unholy and condemned 
to spiritual death, it provided no means for tlie relief of the sin- 
jierj no influence by wliich love and holiness could be produced 
in the heart.) Bat the scciptnces (that is, the revelation of law 
in the scriptures) hath eonciuded all under Bin, that the promise 
by failh of Jesua Christ might be given to them that believe. 
Bat before faith came, we were tept under the law, shut up anto 
the faith which should afterwards be revealed; wherefore tho 
Inw was our school-master to bring us unlo Chiist, that we m^Iit 
be jnslifled by faith." 

Now, Cum the above scriptures, it is evident that the Apostle 
understood the law not only to be adapted, but designed by its 
author, to show the soul its guilty and lost condition, its inability 
to fiee itself from the condemnation to which it was liable, and 
to prepare it, at the proper time, to trust in and love Chiist for 
salvation &om sin, and spiritual death, the consequence of sin. 
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The testimony of jesus that it was kecces- 
sak.y man should feel the want, in okdezl 
to exercise the love. 

Jesus uniformly speaks of it as being necessary, 
that previously to accepting him as a Savior, the 
sonl should feel tlie need of salvation. He does not 
even invite the thoughtless sinner, or the godless 
worldling, who has no sense of the evil or the 
guilt of sin, to come to him. Said Jesus, " I came 
not to call the righteous, but sinners to rept^ntancc." 
" The whole need not a physian, but they who are 
sick." " Come unto me, all ye who are weaiy and 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest." " Jf any 
roan thirst, let him come unto me and drink," 
"Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, for they shall be filled." Thus, 
the points which have been shown to be necessary, 
from the constitution of things, in order to the soul's 
loving God, are presented in the same light by 
Jesus himself; and upon t!io principle which they 
involve, he acted during his ministry. 



The TESTIMONY OF THE SCRIPTURES THAT GOD 
BID THUS MANIFEST HIMSELF AS SUFFERING 
AND MAKING SELF-DENIALS FOR THE SPIRIT- 
UAL GOOD OP MEN. 

God was in Christ, says the Apostle, reconciling 
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the world to Himself : tViat is, God was in Christ 
doing those things tliitt would restore to Himself Iha 
obedience nnd dTectioii of every one that believed. 
Christ represents liimself as a ransom for the soul ; 
as laying down his life for believers. He is repre- 
sfirited as descending from an cstute of the highest 
felicity ; taking upon him the nature of man, aod 
humbling himself even to the death of the cross : a 
death of the most excruciating torture; and thus 
bearing the sins of men in his own body on the tree, 
that through his death God might be just, and the 
jnslifier of every one that beUeveth in Jesus. 

U was thus, by a self-denial surpassing descrip- 
tion—by a life of labor for hnman good, ac3om- 
plished by constant persona! sacrifices, and tending, 
at every step, towards the centre of the vortex, He 
went on antil, finally, life closed to a crisis, by the 
passion in the garden — the rebuke, and the buffet, 
and the crTiel mockery of the Jews and the Romans 
— and then, bearing liis cross, faint with former 
agony of spirit, nnd his flesh quivering with recent 
scourging, he goes to Calvary, where (he agonized 
sufferer for human sin, cried "it is finished," and 
gave up the ghost. 

Snch is (he testimony of the Scriptures ; and it 
may be affirmed, without hesitancy, that ii would 
hv hiij)os.-iilde for the htimiin son! to exercise full 
faiih in the Cestiinoiiy, that it was a guilty and needy 
creatnre, condemned by the holy law of a holy 
God; and that from this condition of spiritiia! guilt 
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and danger, Jesus Christ suffered and died to ac- 
complish its ransoni^we say a human being couki 
not exercise full faith in these truths and not love 
the Savior. 

3. 
The atonement of ciiuist produces the ne- 
cessary EFFECT UPON TilE HUMAN SOUL, IN 
RESTORING IT TO APFCTIONATE OBEDIENCE, 
WHICH NEITHER PHILOSOPHY, LAW, NOR PRE- 
CEPTIVE TRUTH, COULD ACCOMPLISH. 

The wisdom of Divine Providence was conspic- 
uous in the fact, that previously to the introduction 
of Christianity, all the resources of human wisdom 
had been exhausted in efforts to confer upon man 
true knowledge and true happiness. Although 
most of the great names of antiquity, were con- 
spicuous rather for those properties which rendered 
them a terror and a scourge to mankind ; and, al- 
though society, among the ancients, in its best e.s- 
tate, was little better than semi-barbarism ; yet, 
there was a class in society during the Augustan 
and Periclean age, and even at some periods before 
that time, that was cultivated in mind and manners. 
Prom this class, individuals at times arose who 
were truly great — men distinguished alike for the 
strength, compass, and di'iciimination oi their in- 
tellect In all the efforts of these men, with the 
e'^ception of those who applied themselves exclu- 
sively to the study of phj=!ical phuioniena, the 
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great end sought was the means or secret of hiiraao 
happiness. AH admitted that hiimati noiiiie, as 
they found it, was in an imperfect or depraved con- 
dition, and not in the enjoyment of its chief good : 
nnd the plans which they proposed, by which to 
ohtain that happiness, of which they believed the 
soul susceptible, were as vaiious, and diverse from 
each other, as can be imagined. No one of these 
plans ever accomplished, la any degree, the end de- 
sired. And no one of them was ever adapted to, 
or embraced by the common people. The philoso- 
phers tliemselves, after wrangling for the honor of 
having discovered truth, and making themselves 
miserable in the pursuit of happiness, died; and 
man was left unsatisfied and unhappy, philosophy 
having shed only sufficient light upon his mind to 
disclose more fully the guilty and wretclied state of 
his heart. 

There are, perhaps, two exceptions to these re- 
marks as applied to the great jioinds of antiquity, 
those are Socrates and his pupil Plato, These men, 
with a far-penetrating insight into the constitLitionnl 
wants of man, contemplating the disordered and 
unhappy condition of human nature, and inquiring 
for a remedy adequate to eulighten the mind, and 
give the heart a satisfying good, perceived that 
there was liot in the resources of philosophy, nor 
within the compass of human means, any power 
that could reach the source of the difficulty, and 
rectify the evil of human nature, which consisted 
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in a want of benevolent affection.* Inferring from 
the nature of man what would be necessary, and 
fi'Mstir.g in the g;oo(lnc3s of the Deity to grant the 
requisite aid, they expressed their belief that a di- 
vine teacher would come from heaven, who would 
restore truth and liiippiness to the human soul.t 

* ITiat Plato bad Eome idea of the \rant, and none of wha' 
was necessary to supjily il, may be seen in llie fact tliat in order 
to nialie men love as bretliren, wliieh he saw to be neccessary, lie 
recommended a community of wives to the members of bis ideal 
Kepnblic. 

f In Plato's dialogue upon tlie duties of religious worship, a 
passage occurs, the design of which appears to be, to show that 
man could not, of himself, learn either the nature of the gods, or 
the proper manner of worsliipping them, unless an instructor 
should come from heaven. The following remarkable passage 
occurs between Socrates and Alcibiades ; — - 

ry to wail till you learn how you ought to ad towards llie gods, 
and towards men. 

Jllcibiudes. — When, Socrates, shall that time be 1 and w!io 
will iwlract me ? for most willingly would I see this pncsoii, who 

Socrates He is one who careafor yoit ; but, os Homer repre- 
sents Minerva, as taking away darkness fiwa the eyes of Dio- 
medes, that he might dislingnish a God Trom a man : so it is ne- 
cessary that he shouid first talte away the darknes.i from your 
mind ; and then bring near those things by which you shiil" Unow 
good and evil. 

Alcibiades — Let him talie away the dai'kness, or any other 
thing, if he will ; f'r whoever this man is, I am prcpareil to re. 
fuse none of the things which he commands, if I shall be made 
beKer. — Plalonis Mcibiad. ii. 
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It is strange that among pilosophers of succeed- 
ing ages there has not been wisdom sufficient to 
discover, from the constitutional necessities of the 
human spirit, that demand for the instruction and 
aid of the Messiah, which Socrates and Plato dis- 
covered, even in a comparatively dark age. 

There are two insuperable difficulties, which 
would forever hinder the restoration of mankind to 
truth and happiness from being accomplished by 
human means. The firsl^ which has been already 
alluded to, is, that human instruction, as such, has 
no power to bind the conscience. Even if man 
were competent to discover all the trirth necessary 
for a perfect rule of conduct, yet that truth would 
have no reformatory power, because men could 
never feel that truth was obligatory, which proceed- 
ed from merely human sources. It is an obvious 
principle of our nature, that the conscience will not 
charge guilt on the soul for disobedience, when the 
command proceeds from a fellow man, who is not 
recognised as having the prerogative and the right 
to require submission. And, besides, as men's 
minds are variously constituted, and of various ca- 
pacities, there could be no agreement in such a case 
concerning the question, " What is truth ?" As 
well might we expect two school-boys to reform 
each other's manners in school, without the aid of 
the teacher's authority, as that men can reform 
their fellows, without the sanction of that authority 
which will quicken and bind the conscience. Tht> 
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•> made to recognise and en- 
force the authority of God, and unless there is be- 
lief in the Divine obligation of truth, conscience 
refuses to perform its office. 

But the grand difficulty istbis:— Truth, whether 
sanctioned by conscience or not, has no power, as 
has been shown, to produce love in the heart. 
The law may convict and guide the mind, but it 
has no power to soften or to change the affections. 
This was the precise thing necessary, and this ne- 
cessary end the wisdom of the world could not ac- 
complish. Alt the wisdom of ail the philosophers 
in all ages, could never cause the affections of the 
soul to rise to the holy blessed God. To destroy 
selfish pride, and produce humility — to eradicate 
the evil passions, and produce in the soul desires 
for the universal good, and love for the universal 
Parent, was beyond the reach of earthly wisdom 
and power. The wisdom of the world in their ef- 
forts to give truth and happiness to the human soul, 
was foolishness with God ; and the wisdom of God 
—CHRIST CRUCIFIED— was foolishness with 
the philosophers, in relation to the same subject :* 

• From an observation of one of the FoUiera, it would seem 
tlial after tlie Gospel had been preached unions; the Greeks, many 
of them perceived its ndaptedness to necomplish (he end for which 
Ihey had sought in. vain. " Philosophy," says Clemens of Alei- 
andria, « led the Greeks lo Christ, ns tJie law did the Jews." 

Concluding paragraph of the apologj of M. Minucius Pellx in 
defence of Christianity : A. D. 250, 

n To oonclude ; the sum of our boasting is, tliat we are got 
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yet, it was Divine Philosophy : an adapted means. 
and the only adequate means, to accomplish the 
necessary end. Said an apostle in speaking upon 
this stihject, "The Jews require a sign, and the 
Greeks seek after wisdom, but we preach- Christ, 
crucifiad, unto the Jews a stumbling block, and unto 
the Greeks foolishness, but to them who are called, 
both Jews and Greeks, Christ (he power of God, 
and the msdom of God." The Jews, while chey 
required a sign, did not perceive thut miracles, in 
themselves, were not adapted to produce affection. 
And the Greeks, while they soiight after wisdom, 
did not perceive that all the wisdom of the Gentiles 
would never work love in the heart. But the apos- 
tle preached CHRIST CRUCIFIED, an exhibition 
of self-duiiial, of suffering, and of self-sacrifichig 
love and mercy, endured in behalf of men ; which, 
when received by faith, became the power of God 
and the wisdom of God to produce love and obedi- 
ence in the hnman soul. Paul understood the effi- 
cacy of the cross. He looked to Calvary and be- 
held Christ crucified as the sun of the gospel sys- 
tem. Not as the moon, reflecting cold and borrow- 
ed rays ; but as the Sun of Highteousness, glowing 
into possession of what tlie Philosophera have been nlwnys in 
r[uest ofi and what, willi all thetr app'.icnlion, lliey conlil never 
finj. Wliy IhBn, so tnucli ill-'will stirring' against us ? If divine 
Trutli is come to perfection in one time, let us malce a good use 
of the blessii^; let us govern our linowledge willi discretion ; 
let superstition and impiety lie no more ; and let true religion tri- 
umph in tlieir stead." 
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with radiant mercy, and ^Mjuriiig warm beams of 
life and love into the open bosom of the believer. 



BETWEEN THE MORAL AND PHYSICAI. 
LAWS OP THE UNIVERSE. 

The laws which govern physical natnre are 
analogous to those which the gospel introduces into 
the spiritual world. The earth is held to the suiii 
by the power of attraction, and performs regularly 
its circuit around the centra!, sustaining luminary ; 
maintaining, at the same time, its equal relations 
with its sister planets. But the moral system upon 
the earth is a chaos of derangement. The attrac- 
tion of affection which holds the soul to God, lias 
been broJcen, and the soul of man, actuated by self- 
ishness—revolving upon its own centre only — jars 
in its coui^se with its fellow spirits, and crosses their 
orbits ; and the whole system of the spiritual world 
upon earth, revolves in disorder, ttie orbs wandering 
and rolling away from that centre of moral life and 
power which alone could hold them in harmonious 
and happy motion. Into the midst of this chaos of 
disordered spirits, God, the Sun of the spiritual 
world, came down. He shed light upon the moral 
darkness, and by coming near, like the approaches 
of a mighty magnet, the attraction of his mercy, 
as manifested in Christ crucified, became so pow- 
erful, that many spirits, rolling away into darkness 
and destruction, felt the efficacy, and were drawn 
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buck, and caused to move ngaiii, in their regular 
orbits, around tlie ' Light' and ' Life' and • Love' 
of the spiriiual system. 

If free agency could be predicated of the bodies 
of the solar systerh, the great law which governs 
their movements might be expressed thus — Tkoii 
shalt attract the ^un with all thy might, and thy 
sister jdanels as thyself. The samo expression 
gives the great law of the spiritual world. ' Tiioii 
shalt love the Lord with all thy soul, and thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.' Now, if a planet had broken away 
from its orbit, it would have a tendency to fly off 
forever, and it never could be restored, unless tJie 
Sim, the great centre of attraction, could, in some 
v/ay, follow it ui its wanderings, and thus by the 
increased power of his attraction, as he approached 
nearer to the fallen planet, attach it to himself, and 
then draw it back again to its original orbit. So 
with the human spirit ; its affections were alienated 
from God, the centre of spiritual attraction, and they 
could never have been restored, unless God had ap- 
proached, and by tiie increased power of his mercy, 
as manifested in the self-denial, sufferhigs, and death 
of Christ, united man again to himself, by the pow- 
er of afl^ection, that he might thus draw him Tip from 
his misery and sin, to revolve around him, in har- 
mony and love, forever. 

If this earth had, by some means, broken away 
from the sun, there wonM be no way possible of re- 
covering it again to its place in the system, but that 
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which has been mentioned— that the sun should 
leave his central position, niid approach ihe wander- 
ing orb, and thus, by the increased power of his at- 
traction, draw bi'.ck the enrth to its original position, 
But the sun could not thus leave the centre of the 
system, without drawing all the other planets from 
their orbits by the movement to recover the lost 
one. The relations of tlie system would be broken 
iij), and the whole solar economy sacrificed, if the 
iiniversai and equal law of gravitation was infiin- 
g'jd by the sun changing his position and his rela- 
tions in the system. 

Further, the establihcd laws of the physical uiii- 
verse would render it impossible that any other plan- 
et should be the instrument of recovering the earth 
lo the sun. If another planet should approach the 
earth while thus wandering, t!ie increased power of 
attraction would cause the two globes lo revolve 
around each other ; or if the approaching planet 
was of greater magnitude, tiie earth would revolve, 
as a satellite, around it. But, this would not be to 
restore the earth to its place in the system, nor to its 
movement around tiie sim, but to fix it in a wrong 
position and a wrong movement, and thus nlienuto 
it forever from the central source of light and heat. 
It follows, therefore, that in accordance with the es- 
tablished laws of the solar system, the earth could 
never be recovered, but would fly oil' forever, or be 
broken into astcroidcs. 

There would, therefore, be no way possible fo 
16 
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the recovery of the earth, unless God should adopt 
an expedient iinlinowii to the physical laws of the 
universe. (This, all who believe that God is Al- 
mighty, and Himself the author of those laws, will 
allow that he might do.) That expedient must not 
destroy the great laws of the system, upon which 
the safety of all its parts depend, but an augmented 
force of attraction must be thrown upon the earth 
from the sun itself, which would be snfficient to 
check the force of its depai-ting momentum, and gra- 
dually draw it back to its place. If a jwrtion of the 
magnetic power of the sun could be thrown into the 
earth, an adhesion would take place between it and 
the earth, and then, after the cord was fastened, if 
that body of attractive matter could ascend again to 
the body of the sun, flie earth would receive the re- 
turning impulse, and a new and peculiar influence 
would be created to draw it back to its allegiance to 
the sun. If as has been said, the power came from 
any other body but the sim itself, or attracted to- 
wards any other body, the earth would lose its place 
ill the system forever.* 

So in the moral world : God's relations to the 
moral universe must be sustained. The infinite 

• These illuslrnliona nre not to be appUeJ lo the mode of exis- 
tence, or subsistence, in tlie Gojiliead : but, as God ia the author 
of bolh the physical and mora! laws, and as the attraction ol' 
gravitatinn in physics corresponds with the altraclion of affection 
[n morals, an analogy of what would be necessary under one, is 
laken to what was accomplished by Christ miiler the other. 
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Jiistice aud holiness of the Divine law must not be 
compromised. . The end to be gTjlned is, to draw 
man, as a revolted sinner, back to God, while the in- 
tegrity of God's moral goverment is maintained. 
Now, affection is the attraction of the moral uni- 
verse. And, in accordance with the- foregoing de- 
duction, to reclaim alienated man to God would be 
impossible, unless there should be a manifestation 
of the Godhead in the world, to attract to himself 
man's estranged affections, and then, after the affin- 
ity was fastened by faith, by his ascending again to 
the bosom of the Diety,, mankind woidd thus be 
gradually drawn back to allegiance to Jehovali. 
5. 

ILLUHTRATlONa FROM NATURE AND THE SCRIP- 
TURES. 

The Plan of Salvaiion is likened nnio a vine 
which has fallen down from the boughs of an oak. 
It lies prono upon tlic ground; it crawls in the dust, 
and all its tendrils and claspers, which were formed 
to hold it in the lofty place from which it had fallen, 
are twined around the weed and t!ie bramble, and 
havnig no strength to raise itself, it lies frnitless and 
corrnpting, tied down to tlic base things of the earth. 
Now, how shall tiio vine arise from its fallen condi- 
tion ? But one way is possible for the vine to rise 
again to tlic place from whence it had fallen. The 
[>ouo;h of the lofty oak must be !et down, or some 
comnuniication must be formed connected with tho 
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lop of the oak and at the same time witli the earth. 
Then, w!it,n the bough of the oak was let down to 
the place where the vine lay, its tender claspers 
might fasten upon it, and, thus supported, it might 
raise itself up, and bloom and bep" fruit again in the 
lofty place from whence it fell. Mo with man — his 
affections had fallen from God, and were fastened 
to the base things of the earth. Jesus Christ carne 
down, and by his humanity stood upoa the earth, 
and by bis divinity raised his hands and united 
himself with the Deity of the everlasting Father : 
thus the fiillen affections of man may fasten upon 
him, and twine around him, until they again ascend 
to the bosom of the Godhead, from whence they fell. 
It Was thus that Prophets, Evangelists, Apostles, 
and the son of God himself, piesented the divine 
scheme of human redemption. Christ is the 
' Branch' by which t!ie vine may recover itself from 
its proneand base condition: he is the 'Arm of the 
Lord' by which he reaches down and rescues sinful 
men from the ruins of the fall : " through whom," 
says Peter, "ye believe in God," [i. e. believe in 
God manifested throuo;h Christ,] "that raised him 
tip from the dead, and gave him glory, that your 
failk and hope might be in God." Says Paul, 
'Your life is hid with Christ in God." Jesus him- 
self proclaimed that the believer should have within 
him " a Weil of water, springingup into everlasting 
life" — that is, he that believeth in Christ crucified, 
the hard heart within him will be struck by the rod 
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of faith, and iii his soul there will be a well of pure 
and living affection, springing up to God forever, 
And again i " Jesus cried, and said, He that believeth 
on me, believeth not on me, but on Him that sent me ; 
and he that seeth me, seeth Him that sent me :" 
i. e. Christ was God acting, developing the divine 
attributes through human nature, so that men might 
apprehend aud realize them. God might have been 
as merciful as hs is, if Christ had never died ; but 
man could never have known the extent, nor felt 
the power, of his mercy, but by the exhibitioii on 
the cross. His mercy could have been manifested 
to man's heakt in no other way. And men cannot 
love God for what he tmly is, unless they love Him 
as manifested in the suffering and death of Christ 
Jesus. " I am the way, the trutli, and the life ; no 
man cometh unto the Father, btit by me-" " If ye 
had known me, ye would have known my Father 
also, and from henceforth ye know him, and have 
seen him." 

6. 

THE PRECEDING VIEWS ESTABLISHED BY KEDUC- 
TIO AD ABStTRDUM. 

It is necessary that man should know the charac- 
ter of the tiTie God, and feel the influence of that 
character upon his mind and hoarl. But human 
nature, as at present constituted, could not be made 
to feel the goodness of God's mercy, unless God — 
blessed be his name — should make self-denials for 
16* 
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man's benefit; either by assuming human iialiire, 
or in some other way. [And is it not true thai 
God could make self-denials for men in no other 
•way that would be plain to their apprehension., ex- 
cept by ermbodying his Godhead in human nature!) 
Mercy can be manifested to man, so as to make an 
impression upon his heart, in no other way than by 
labor and self-denial. This principle is obvious. 
Suppose an individual is confined, under condem- 
nation of the law, and the governor, in the exercisfs 
of his powers, pardons him: this act of clemency 
woiild produce upon the heart of the criminal no 
particular effect, either to make him grateful, or to 
make him better. He might, perhaps, be sensible 
of a complacent feeling for the release granted ; but 
60 long as he knew that his release cost the gover- 
nor nothing but a volition of his will, there would 
be no basis in the prisoner's mind for gratitude and 
love. The liberated man would feel more gratitude 
to one of his friends, who bad labored to get peti- 
tions before the governor, for his release, than to the 
governor who released him. To vary the illustra- 
tion — suppose that two persons, who ore liable to be 
destroyed in the flames of a burning dwelling, are 
rescued by two separate individuals. The one is 
enabled to escape by an individual who, perceiving 
his danger, steps up to the door and opens it, with- 
out any effort or sclf-deniai on his part. The other 
is rescued in a different manner. An individual, 
perceiving his danger and liability to death, ascends 
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to him, and by a severe effort, and while he is liim- 
self suffering from the flames, holds open the door 
Hntil the inmate escapes for his life. Now the one 
who opened the door without self-denial, may have 
been mercifnl, and the individual relieved would 
recognise the act as a kindness done to one in peril ; 
but no one would feel that that act proved that the 
man who delivered the other manifested any special 
mercy, because any man would have done the same 
act. But the one who ascended the ladder and 
rescued, by peril, and by personal suffering, the in- 
dividual liable to death, would manifest special 
mercy, and all who obsen'ed it would aclcnowledge 
the claim ; and the individual rescued would feel 
tile mercy of the act, melting his heart into grati- 
tude to his deliverer, unless his heart was a moral 
petrifaction. 

What are, in reality, the facts by .which alone men 
may know that any being possesses a benevolent 
nature? Not, certainly, by that being conferring 
benefits upon others, which cost him neither person- 
al labor, nor self-denial ; because we could not tell 
but these favors would cease the moment they in- 
volved the least degree of sacrifice, or the moment 
they interfered with his selfish interests. But when 
it requires a sacrifice, on the part of a benefactor, to 
bestow a favor, and that sacrifice is made, then be- 
nevolence of heart is made evidently manifest. Now 
mark — any being who is prompted, by benevolence 
of heart, to make sacrifices, may not lose happiaess. 
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ill the aggregate, by so doing ; for a benevolent na- 
ture finds happiness in performing benevolent acts. 
Self-denials are, therefore, not only the appro- 
priate method of manifesting benevolence to men, 
but they are likewise the approjiriate manifesta- 
tions of a benevolent nature. Now, suppose God 
is perfectly benevolent ; then, it follows in view of 
the foregoing deductions, in order to manifest his 
true nature to men, self-denials would be necessary, 
in order that men might see and/ce/ that "God is 
love." It is clear, therefore, that those who reject 
the divinity of Christ, as connected with the atone- 
ment, cannot believe in God's benevolence; be- 
cause, God is really as benevolent as the self-denials 
of Christ (believed in as divine) will lead men to 
feel that he is : nor can they believe in the mercy 
of God in any way that will produce an effect upon 
their hearts. To say that the human heart can be 
deeply affected by mercy that is not manifested by 
self-denial, is to sliow but little knowledge of the 
springs which move the inner life of the human 
soul. Man will feel a degree of love and gratitude 
for a benefactor who manifests an interest in his 
wants, and labors to supply them ; but he will feel 
a greater degree of gratefid love for the benefactor 
who manifests an interest in his wants, and makes 
self-denials to aid him. To deny, therefore, the di- 
vine and meritorious character of the atonement, is 
to shut out both the evidence and the effect of God's 
mercy &om the soul. 
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In (iccordaiice with this view, is fhe teaching of 
the scriptures. There is but one thing which is* 
charged against men, in the New Testament, as a 
fiuidameiital and soiil-desfroyiiig heresy, and that 
is, not denying the Lord, hut, " denying the Lord 
tiiat bought them." It is rejecting the purchase of 
Christ by his self-denying atonement, which causes 
the destruction of the soiil, because it rejects the 
truth which alone can produce love to the God of 
love. 

But further : the facts have been fully proved, 
that God Jeliovah, by taking a personal interest in 
the well-being of the Israelites, and laboring to se- 
cure their redemption, secured their affections to 
himself; and that His acts of mercy produced this 
effect was manifested by their song after their final 
deliverance at the Red Sea. "O sing unto Jeho- 
vah, for he has triumphed gloriously ; the horse 
and his rider he has thrown into the sea. Jehovah 
is my strength and song, and has become my sal- 
vation." In like manner, Jesus Christ secured to 
himself, in a greater degree, the affections of Chris- 
tians, by his self-denying life and death, to ransom 
them from spiritual bondage and misery. The Is- 
raelites in Egypt were under a temporal law so se- 
vere, that while they suffered in the greatest degree, 
they could not fulfil its requii'ements : they there- 
fore, ioved Jehovah for temporal deliverance. The 
believer was imder a spiritual law, the require- 
ments of which he could not fulfil, and therefore he 
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loved Christ for spiritual dciiveraiicc. This fact, 
that the supremo affection of believers was thus 
fixed upon Christ, and fixed upon him in view of 
his sel f-sacrificing love for them, is manifest through- 
out the whole New Testament — even more mani- 
fest than that the Jews loved Jehovah for temporal 
deliverance. " The lovo of Christ constrains me ;" 
says one : thus manifesting that his very life was 
actuated by affection for Jesus. Says another — 
speaking of early christians generally^" Whom 
fChrist] having not seen, ye love ; and in whom, 
though now ye see him not, yet believing, ye re- 
joice with joy unspeakable and full of glory." The 
bible requires men to perform their religious duties, 
moved by love to Christ : " And whatsoever ye do, 
do it heartily, as to the Lord, and not imto men ; 
knowing that of the Lord ye shall receive the re- 
ward of the inheritance: for ye serve the Lord 
Christ." Mark — these Christians were moved in 
what they did, what they said, and what ihsy felt, 
by love to Christ ; love to Jesus actuated their whole 
being, body and soul. It governed them. 

NoWj stippose that Jesus Christ was not God, nor 
a true manifestation of the Godhead in human na- 
ture, but a man, or angel, authorized by God to ac- 
complish the redemption of the human race from 
sin and misery. In doing this, it appears, from the 
nature of things and fi-om the scriptures, that he 
did what was adapted to, and what does, draw the 
heart of every, true believer — as in the case of the 
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apostle and the early christians— unto himself, as 
the supreme or governing object of affection. Their 
will is governed by the will of Christ ; nnd love to 
him moves their heart and hands. Now, if it be 
true that Jesus Christ is not God, then he has de- 
vised and executed a plarij by which the supreme 
affections of the human heart are drawn to himself, 
and alienated from God, the proper object of love 
and worship : and, God having authorized this 
plan, he has devised means to make man love Christ, 
the creature, more than the Creator, who is God 
over all, blessed for evermore. 

But, is it said tliat, Christ having taught and suf- 
fered by the will and authority of God, we are 
under obligation to love God for what Clirist has 
done for us ? It is answered, that this is impossible. 
We cannot love one being for what another does or 
suffers in our behalf. We can love no being for la- 
bors and self-denials in our behalf, faul that being 
who voluntarily labors and denies himself, li is 
the kindness and mercy exhibited in the self-denial 
that moves the affections ; and the affections can 
move to no being but the one that makes the self- 
denials, because it is the self-denials that draw out 
tlie love of the heart. 

Is.it still said, that Christ was sent by God, to do 
His will, and not his own ; and therefore we ought 
to love God, as the being to whom gratitude and 
love is duo, for what Christ said and suffered? 
Then it is answered : if God willed that Christ, as 
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a creatiire of his, should come, and by his sufferings 
and death redeem sinners, we ought not to love 
Christ for it, because he did it as a creature, in obe- 
dience to the commands of God, and was not self- 
moved nor meritorious in the work ; and we cannot 
love God for it, for the labor and self-denial was not 
borne by him. And further ; if ovie being, by an 
act of his authority, should cause another innocent 
being to suffer, in order that he might be loved who 
had imposed the siiffei-ing, hut not borne it, it would 
render him unworthy of love. If God had caused 
Jesus "Christ, being his creature; to suffer, that he 
might be loved himself for Christ's sufferings, while 
he had no connection with them, instead of such an 
exhibition, on the part of God, producing love to 
him, it would produce pity for Christ, and aversion 
towards God. So that, neither God, nor Christ, nor 
any other being, can be loved for mercy extended, 
by self-denials, to the needy, unless those self-deni- 
als were produced by a voluntary act of mercy upon 
the part of the being who suffers them. And no 
being, but the one who made the sacrifices, could 
be meritorious in the case. It follows, therefore, 
uiicontrovertibly, that if Christ was a creature — no 
matter of how exalted worth— and not God; and 
if God approved of his wcrk in saving sinners, he 
approved of treason against his own government ; 
because, in that case, the work of Christ was adapt- 
ed to draw, and did necessarily, draw the affections 
of the human soul to himself, as its spiritual Savior, 
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(iiid thus alienate them from God, their rightful ob 
ject. And Jesus Christ himself iiad the design of 
drawing men's affections to himself in view, by hia 
crucifixion : says he, " and I, if I he lifted up from 
the earth, will draw all men unto me." This he 
said, signifying what death he should die : thus dis- 
tinctly stating that it was ihc self-denials and mercy 
exhibited in the crucifixion that would draw out 
the affections of the human soul, and that those af- 
fections would be drawn to himself as the suffering 
Savior. But that God would sanction a scheme 
which would involve treason against Himself, and 
that Christ should participate in it, is absurd and 
impossible, and therefore cannot be true. 

But if the divine nature was united with the hu- 
man, in the teaching and work of Christ^if " God 
was in Christ, Idrawing the aflections of men, or] 
reconciling the world to himself" — if, when Christ 
was lifted up, as Moses lifted up the serpent in the 
wilderness, he drew, as he said he would, the affec- 
tions of all believers to himself ; and then, if he as- 
cended, as the second person of the Trinity, into the 
bosom of the eternal Godhead — He, thereby, after 
ho had engao;ed, by his work on earth, the affec- 
tions of the human soul, bore them up to the bo- 
som of the Father, from wiience they had fallen. 
Thus the ruins of the fall were rebuilt, and the af- 
fections of the human soul again restored to God, 
the Creator, and proper object of supreme love. O 
the length, and the breadth, and the depth, and (ho 
17 
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height; of the divine wisdom and goodness, as man- 
ifested in the wonderful Plan of Salvation. "Great 
is the mystery of godliness : God was manifest in 
the flesh — ^justified in the spirit— seen of angels- 
preached unto the Gentiles — helieved on in the 
world — received up into Glory"— amen : hlessing 
and honor, dominion and power, be unto Him that 
sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb, for 
ever and ever : Amen and amen. 
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CHAPTER XYI. 

CONCEKNING THE INFLUENCE OF FAITH IN CHRIST 
UPON THE MORAL DISPOSITION AND MORAL POW- 
ERS OP THE SOUL. 

It has been demonstrated that the teaching and 
atonement of God the Savior would draw to him, 
by faith, the affections of the human heart. We 
will now inquire what particular effect that faith in 
Christ, which worlts by lovo, has upon the moral 
disposition, the conscience, the imagination, and tlie 
life of believers. — Would faith in Christ, as a dtvino 
suffering Savior, quicken, and regulate, and harmo- 
nize the moral powers of the soul 1 

1. 

The influence of faith in christ upon the 

moral disposition op the soul. 

When its dispositon is affected, the soul is ailec- 
tcd to the centre of its being. By disposition, is 
meant the desires or predilections of the heart, 
which influence the choice of the will to good or 
evil. The radical difference of character in spirits 
depends upon their disposition. The spirit that has 
a settled love for sin and hatred for holiness, is a 
devil, whether it be in time or eternity— embodied 
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or disembodied. And that spirit which has a set- 
tled love for holiness, is a benevolent spirit, in what 
ever-cotidition it exists. A devil or malignant 
spirit, is one that seeks its gratifieation in habitual- 
ly doing evil. A holy being, or benevolent spirit, 
is one that finds its gratification in habitii ally doing 
good. Whatever, therefore, affects the moral dis- 
position of the soul, affects radically, the character 
of the soul. It beeomes, therefore, a question of 
the deepest interest— What eflect will faitii in Christ 
have upon man's moral disposition 1 

The solution of this inquiry is not difficnlt. Is 

Jesus Christ holy ? All Christendom, skeptics and 

believers answer in the affirmative. Now, the love 

y a ry result, coanter- 

a n h H nessis the anlag- 

n p T cannot love a holy 

b d h sh those principles 

and ions, are offensive 

h d From the nature 

I produce opposi- 

L g of the law, and 

IS w; so that, while 

d n 1 its exercises, by 

p C ises of the heart 

cannot be sinfnl, 

Wlien the heart is attached to any being, espe- 
cially when that being is lovely and pure in his 
character, it becomes averse to every thing which, 
from its evil nature, causes suffering to the object 
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of its affections. There arc few things which will 
cause one to feel so sensibly the evil of sin, as to 
see that his sins are causing anguish to one that he 
loves. 

It is said of Zeleucus, a king of the ancient Locri, 
that he enacted a law the penalty of which was tliat 
the offender should lose both his eyes. One of his 
sons became a transgressor of that law. The father 
had his attachment to his son, and the law he him- 
self had promulgated as righteous in its require- 
ments and in its penalty, The lawgiver, it is said, 
ordered his son into his presence, and required that 
one of his eyes should be talien out ; and then, in 
order to show mercy to his son, and at the same 
time maintain the penalty of the law, he sacrificed 
one of his owa eyes as a ransom for the remaining 
eye. of his child. Now, we do not refer to this case 
as a perfect analogy, but to show the moral effect of 
such an exhibition of justice and self-sacrificing mer- 
cy. As man is constituted, it is perfectly certain that 
this transaction would produce two effects : one upon 
the subjects of the king, which would be to impress 
upon every heart that the law was sacred, and that 
the lawgiver thus regarded it. This impression 
would be made much more strongly, than it would 
have been if the king had ordered that his son shouid 
lose both his eyes ; because it manifested, in the 
strongest manner possible, his love for his son, and 
his sacred regard for his law. If he had allowed 
his son to escape, it would have exhibitftd to his 
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subjects less love for his law, and if he had execu- 
ted the whole penalty of the law upon the son, in- 
stead of bearing apoition of it himself, he would 
have manifested less love for his son, The king 
■was Ihe lawgiver ; he, therefore, had the power to 
pardon his son, without inflicting the penalty upon 
him, and without enduring any sacrifice himself. 
Every mind, therefore, would feel that it was a vol- 
untary act on the part of the king : and such an ex- 
hibition of justice and mercy, maintaining the law 
and saving his son, by his own sacrifice, would 
impress all minds with the deepest reverence foe 
the character of the lawgiver, and for the sacred- 
ness of the law. 

But, another effect, deep and lasting in its char- 
acter, would be produced upon the son who had 
transgressed the law. Every time that he looked 
upon his father, or remembered what he had suffer- 
ed for his transgression, it would increase his love 
for him, increase his reverence for the law, and 
cause an abhorence of his crime to arise in his soul. 
His feelings would be more kind towards his sire, 
more submissive to the law, and more averse to 
transgression. 

Now, this is precisely the effect necessary to be 
produced, in order that pardon may be extended lo 
transgressors, and yet just and righteous govern- 
ment he maintained. If civil law had some expe- 
dient, by which, with the offer of pardon, some in- 
fluence could be exerted upon the heart of the trans- 
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gressor which would entirely change his character; 
an influence which would malie him love the law 
he had transgressed, hate the crime he had cotn- 
raitted, hate himself for committing it, and implant 
within him the spirit of an obedient and faithful sub- 
ject—if such an effect could be produced by par- 
don, then pardon would be safe ; because there 
would be some means, or some moral power connect- 
ed with it, that would, at the same time that the par- 
don was granted, change the moral disposition of 
the criminal from that of a rebellious, !o that of a 
faithful and affectionate subject. This expedient tlie 
civil law can never have. Such an expedient was 
that of Zeleucus, the self-sacrificed lawgiver and 
father. Such an expedient, in some respects, in the 
moral government of God is the atoning sacrifice 
of Jesus Christ. " Christ,"-says the Prophet, "was 
bruised for oar iniquities ;" says the Apostie, " He 
bore our sins in his own body on the tree ;" says 
Ilimseif, " this is my body broken for you." Now, 
two effects would follow this exhibition of the seif- 
sacrifieing love of Christ. One in the heart of the 
believing sinner :— every time he realized by feith 
that the Divine Savior suffered the rebuke, the scorn 
and the cross, as a sacrifice for his sins, he would 
regard the Savior with greater love ; and sin, which 
caused the suffering of his divine Benefactor, he 
would regard in himself and others with greater 
abhorrence. Another effect which would result 
would he, that all the holy beings in the universe, 
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if thoy had knowledge of the self-sacrifice of God 
tha Savior, as an atonement to maintain the law and 
redeem sinners, would be inspired with greater rev- 
erence for the eternal law, and greater avei"sion to 
sin. Thus would the faith of Christ affect the moral 
disposition of believers, and of all holy beings 
throughout the universe; drawing the believer bacis: 
to holiness and obedience, and addmg a new motive 
to confirm holy beings in happy allegiance. 

The language of the apostle confirms this view : 
" What the law could not do, in that it was weak 
through the flesh, God, sending his own sou, in the 
likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, condemned sin 
in the flesh"— That is, the law, although it had 
power to show to the mind the evil and the guilt of 
sin, had no power to produce in the heart an aver- 
sion to it ; but Christ coming m the body, and dying 
for sin, in that way reaches man's moral feelings, 
and creates a sentiment of condemnation of, or 
aversion to sin, in the heart of every believer, 

A feeling cannot be manifested by intellect or will. 
A communication of knowledge, or law, does not 
manifest feeling so that it produces feeling in others. 
The moral feelings of God were manifested by the 
sacrifice of Christ ; and that manifestation, through 
the flesh, affects the moral feelings of man, assimi- 
lates them to God, and produces an aversion to sin, 
the abominable thing which God hates. Blessed 
faith ! which, while it purifies the heart, works by 
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ihe sweet influence of love in accomplishing the 
believer's sanctiflcation. 



IHE INFLT3ENCE OP FAITH IN CHRIST PPON THE 

MORAL SKNSE, on CONSCIENCE OF BELIEVEHS. 

To a mind endowed with the higher qualities of 
reason, there can be no more interesting thought 
than, that noticed in a previous demonstration; 
which was, that a man's conscience is guided by 
his faith. Conscience is the highest moral faculty, 
or rather, the governing moral power of the soul ; 
and this governing faculty is regulated and control- 
led by faith. Man's conscience always follows his 
religious belief, and changes with it, and grows 
weak or strong with it. Now, as God has so con- 
stituted the soul, that the affections, and Ukewise 
the conscience, are affected and controlled by faith ; 
and the purity of the one, and the integrity of the 
other, and the activity of both, depend upon what 
man believes; this behig true, no mind can avoid 
the conviction, that the principle of faith, which 
Christ has laid at the foundation of ihe Christian 
system, is, from the nature of things, the only prin- 
ciple through the operation of which man's moral 
powers can be brought into happy, harmonious and 
perfect activity. But this happy eflect, as has oeen 
shown, can be produced only by faith in the Truth ; 
and, besides, it is an intuition of reason, that God 
certainly would not make the soul so that its moral 
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powers would be controlled by faith, and then cause 
that faith in falsehood should perfect and make 
happy those powers. Such a supposition would be 
a violation of reason, as well as an impiety. In 
searching, therefore, for the answer to the inquiry, 
Whal is Trielh ? as it concerns the spiritual in- 
terests of man, the direct process of solution would 
be, to inquire what effect certain facts, or supposed 
facts, would have upon the moral disposition and 
moral powers of the soul ; and that faith which 
quickens and rectifies those powers, as we have no- 
ticed, is necessarily truth. 

We come now to the inquiry, Wkal effect has 
faith in Christ — in the divinity of his person, in 
his teaching, and in his atonement for sin — tipim 
the conscience of believers ? 

The answer is plain. Those who received Christ 
as possessing supreme authority as a divine teacher; 
their faith would so affect their conscience, that it 
would reprove for every neglect of conformity to 
the example of Jesns. The moment faith recog- 
nises Christ as a divine instructor, that moment con- 
science recognises his instrnclion and his example as 
obligatory to be received and practiced. To the be- 
liever, the teachings and example of Christ, have not 
only the force of truth, recognised as such by the un- 
derstanding, but they have likewise the authority of 
supreme law, as coming from that divine Being, 
who is the rightful lawgiver of the soul. Now, 
then, if faith in Christ would regulate the con 
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science according fo his example and precepts, tlie 
only inquiry whicH remains, is, Were the example 
and precepts of Christ a perfect rule of duty to- 
wards God and men ? This inquiry has been the 
subject of examination in another chapter, in which 
the fact was shown — which has been generally ad- 
mitted by all men, believers and skeptics — that 
Christ's example of piety towards God, and kind- 
ness towards men, was perfect. When this is ad- 
mitted, the consecutive fact follows, whEther men 
perceive it or not, that in tlie case of ail who re- 
ceive him as their Lord and lawgiver, the conscience 
would be regulated according to a perfect standard, 
and guided by a perfect rule. 

But further^ While it is true that a knowledge 
of duty guides the conscience, and a knowledge of 
the divine authority of the lawgiver binds it, by im- 
posing a sense of obligation ; it is likewise true that 
faith in Christ's atoning sacrifice has peculiar efficacy 
to strengthen this sense of obligation. Two men 
may have an equal knowledge of duty, and yet one 
feel, much more than the other, a sense of obliga- 
tion to perform it: whatever, therefore, increases 
the sense of obligation, increases the power of con- 
science, and thereby promotes, in a greater degree, 
active conformity of the life to the rule of duty. 

The atonement of Christ increases the sense of 
obligation, by waking into exercise gratitude and 
hope in the sold of the believer. Gratitude givea 
the conscience a power in the soul where it exists, 
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which could arise from no other source. Conscience 
reproves for the neglect of known duty; but to neg- 
lect duty, when it involves the sense of gratitude 
to the kindest of beneftictoi-s, is to arm the moral 
sense of the soul with a two-edged sword, "When 
the lawgiver is likewise the benefactor, conscience 
rebukes, not only for wrong doing, but for ingrati- 
tude. One step further- 
When the being who claims our obedience, is not 
only our benefactor, biit ihe object of all our hopes, 
the power of obligation is still further increased. 
To disobey a being whom we ought to obey, would 
be wrong ; to disobey that being, if be was our self- 
denying benefactor, would bo ingratitude added to 
the wrong : and to disobey that being, if from him 
we hoped for all future good, would be to add un- 
worthiness to wrong and ingratitude : thus, faith in 
Christ Jesus combines the sense of wrong, of ingrati- 
tude, and unwortbiness, in the rebuke which con- 
science gives to the delinijuent believer ; and obedi- 
ence to the Redeemer's example and precepts is en- 
forced by the united power of duty, gratitude, and 
hope. 

Further, and finally — Conscience recognises the 
fact (hat our obligation of gratitude is in proportion 
to the beiJefit conferred. If a benefactor has en- 
dured great sacrifices and self-denials to benefit xis, 
the obligation of gratitude binds us the more strong- 
ly to respect the will and feelings of that individ- 
ual. Conscience feels the obligation of gratitude 
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just in proportion to the self-dcninis nnd sacrifices 
made in our behalf. If afriend risks his interest to 
llic amount of a dollar, or an hoar of time, to bene- 
fit as, tho obiiKation of gratitude upon the con- 
science is light, but still there is a sense of obliga- 
tion ; bnt, if a friend risks his life, and wodes through 
deep afflictions to confer benefits, the universal con- 
science of man would affirm the obi igalion, and wonld 
reprubaie the conduct of the individual benefitted, 
as base and unnatural, if he did not ever after man- 
ifest an affectionate regard for the interests and the 
desires of his benefactor. 

Thns, by fiiith in Jesus Christ, ihe conscience is 
not only guided by a perfect rule. Inn it is likewise 
qnickened and empowered by a perfect sense of obli- 
gation, Christ is the divine lawgiver; therefore it 
is right to obey him. He is our benefactor; grati- 
tude, therefore, reqnires obedience: but, as our bene- 
factor, he has endured the utmost self-denial and 
sacrilice for our sake, therefore we are under the 
utmost obligation of gratitude to return self-denial 
and sacrifice for his .sake; or, in the words of an 
apostle, "He died for all, that they which live 
should not lienceforth live unto themselves, but 
unto hitn who died for them, and rose again ;" and, 
added to this, our hope of all future good rests in 
the same Being that right and gratitnde require us 
to obey and love. Thus does a perfect faith in 
Christ perfect the conscience of believers, bv suid- 
18 
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ing, quickening, and by producing a perfecl sense Jt 
obligation. 

3. 

The ihploence of faith in christ upon the 

imagination. 

There are few exercises of the mind fraught witli 
so ranch evil, and yet so little regarded, as that of 
an evil imagination. Many individuals spend much 
of their time in a labor of spirit which is vain and 
useless, and often very hurtful to the moral charac- 
ter of the soul. The spirit is borne off upon the 
wings of an active imagination, and expatiates 
among ideal conceptions that are improbable, absrwd 
and sinful. Some people spend about as much time 
in day dreams as they do in night dreams. Imagi- 
nations of popularity, pleasure, or wealth, employ 
the minds of worldly men ; and perchance the 
Christian dreams of wealth, and of magnificent 
plans of benevolence, or of schemes less pious in 
their character. It is diiEcult to convey a distinct 
idea of the evil under consideration, without sup- 
posing a ease like the following : 

One day while a young man was employed si- 
lently about his usual pursuits, he imagined a train 
of circumstances by which he supposed himself to 
DC put in possession of great wealth ; and then he 
imagined that he would be the master of a splendid 
mansion, surrounded with grounds devoted to profit 
and amusement — he would keep horses and con- 
veyances that would be perfect in all points, and 
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servants that would want nothing in faithfulness or 
Etifection — he would be great in the eyes of men, 
and associate with the great among men, and ren- 
der himself admired or honored by his generation. 
Thus his soul waniJered, for hours, amid the idea! 
creations of his own fancy. 

Now, much of men's lime, when their attention 
might be employed by useful topics of thought, is 
thus spent in building 'castles in the air.' some 
extraordinary circumstance is thought of by which 
they might be enriched, and then hours are wasted 
in foolishly imagining the manner in which they 
would expend their imaginary funds. Such excur- 
sions of the fancy may be said to be comparatively 
innocent, and they are so, compared with the moro 
guiHy exercises of a great portion of mankind. 
The mind of the politician and the partisan divine 
is employed in forming schemes of triumph over 
their opponents. The minds of the votaries of fash- 
ion, of both sexes, arc employed in imagining dis- 
plays and triumphs at home and abroad, and those 
of them who are vicious at heart, not having their 
attention engaged by any useful occupation, pollute 
their souis by cherishing imaginary scenes of folly 
and lewdness. And not only the worthless votaries 
of the world, but likewise the followers of the hoiy 
Jesus, are sometimes l;d captive by an unsanctified 
imagination. Not that they indulge in the sinful 
i-everies which characterize the unregenerate sons 
and daughters of time and sense ; but their thoughts 
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wanJer to unprofitable topics, and wniidcr st timca 
when they should be fixed on those truths which 
have a sauctifyiu^ efficacy upon the heart. In the 
solemn assembiies for public worship, ninny of (hose 
whose bodies are bowed and tlieir eyes closed iu 
token of reverence for God, are yet mocking their 
Mnlier by assuming tlic external semlilance of wor- 
shippers, wiiile their souls are away wandering 
amid a kibyriuth of irrelevant itnd sinful thoutrbt. 

Jt is not affirmed that the exercises of the imagi- 
na!iou are necessurily evil. Imagination is one of 
Ihe noblest attributes of ihe hnman spirit ; and there 
is something in the fact, that the soui has power to 
create, hy its own combinations, scenes of rare 
beauty, and of perfect happiness, unsullied by Ihe 
imperfecfinns which perluin to earthly things, that 
indicates not only its nobility, but perhaps its future 
life. When the imagination is employed in paint- 
ing the beanties of nature ; or, in collecting the 
beauties of sentiment and devotion, and in grouping 
them together by the sweet measures of poetry, its 
exercises have a benign influence upon the spirit. 
It is like presenting ' apples of gold in pictures of 
silver' for the survey of the soul. The imagina- 
tion may degrade and corrnpt, or it may eicvale and 
refine the feelings of the heart. The inqniry, then, 
is important, How may the exercises of the imagi- 
nation be controlled and directed so (bat Iheir in- 
fluence upon the soul shall not be injurious, but en- 
nobling aad purifying ? Would faith in Christ turn 
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the sympatiiies of the soul away from those gifted 
but guilty minds, 

" Whose poisoned song 

Would blend the bounds of right and wrong j" 

And hold, with sweet but cursed artj 

Their incfuitations o'er the heart, 

Till every pulse of pure desire 

Throbs with Uie glow of passion'8 fire, 

And love, and reason's mild control, 

Tield to tlie siraopn of the soul ? 

When the cfi".scienco had become purified and 
quickened, it would be a check upon the erratic 
movements of the imagination ; and when the dis- 
position was corrected, it would be disinclined to 
every unholy exercise ; so that, in the believer, the 
disinclination of the will and the disiipprobation of 
the conscience would he powerful aids in bringing 
into subjection the imaginative faculty. But, more 
than this, faith in Christ would have a direct influ- 
ence in correcting; the evils of the imagination. It 
law of mind, that the subject which interests an 
ndividual most, subordinates all other subjects to 
tself, or removes them from the mind aud assumes 
their place. As a group of pei^ons, who might be 
socially conversing upon a variety of topics, if some 
venerable individual should enter and introduce an 
absorbing subject, in which all felt interested, minor 
topics would be forgotten in the interest created by 
the master subject. So when ' Christ cracifled' en- 
enlers (be presence-chamber of the believer's sou!, 
the high mora! powers of the mind bow around i» 
obeisance ; and even imagination folds her starry 
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winars around her face, and bows before Immatiuel: 
Wlien the cross of Christ becomes ttie central sub- 
jei^t of iho soul, it has power to chasten the imagi- 
nnlinn, and sahdiie its waywardness hy (lie sublime 
exhibition of the bleeding mercy in the atonement. 
Tlie apostle perceived the erficacy of the cross in 
siibdniijg vain reasoning and an evil imagination, 
and allndes to it in language possessing both strength 
and beauty, as "casting down imaginations, and 
every high thing that exaitelh itself against the 
knowledge of God, and [marit] bringing into cap- 
tivily every tkoiiglil to the obkdeenci; of Christ," 

That these views are not idle speculations, but 
truthful realities, is afiirnied by the experience of 
every Christian. When the imagination is wonder- 
ing to iinprofilahle or forbidden subjecfs, all that is 
necessary in order to break the chain of evil sugges- 
tion, and introduce into the tnind a profitable train 
of thonghl, is to Inrn the eye of llie soul upon tho 
"Lamb of God that taketli away the sin of the 
world." By the presence of this delightful and sa- 
cred idea every unworthy and hurtful thought will 
be awed out of the mind. 

Thus does f;dth in the blessed Jesus control nud 
purify the imagination of believers. 
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The influence of faith in rhrist upon the 
life : leading man to such conduct as will 
evektually accomplish the saltation of the 
whole human family. 

It is CDrliiin that men have all the faculties, which, 
if rightly directed, would be necessary to enable 
them to benefit and bless each other. Suppose one 
individtiai did all in his power to do others good 
and make them happy, who can limit the amount 
of consolation which that man might impart to the 
children of want and sorrow ; or the amount of light 
he might shed upon the minds of the ignorant ; or 
the rebukes and warning;s he might sound in the 
ears of those who persisted-in sin ? Suppose a whole 
community of such individuals, denying themselves 
the selfish ease and worldly pleasures which the 
children of this world seek after, and devoting iheir 
lives to spread around them the blessings and benefits 
of the gospel — should individuals or communities de- 
sire thus to devote their lives to benevolence instead 
of selfish effort— it is certain the Creator has en- 
dowed them with every fiiculty necessary to the ac- 
complishment of such a work. They have hearts 
to love their fellow men : they have reason and lan- 
guage to learn themselves, and then to instruct 
others. They can travel to where the ignorant and 
the needy dwell, either at home or abroad: or, if 
Iheyfeel disqualified personally to do this, they have 
hands to labor for the means to send others on er 
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rands of benevolence throughout the world. That 
men have been created with the faculties, therefore, 
to diffuse the blessings which they possess, through- 
out the world, no one can doubt. 

But, second, men are so constituted, that the ex- 
ercise of these faculties, in a manner that woiild 
bless others, would likewise produce a blessing in 
their own souls. It is a fact in experience, as well 
as philosophy, that the exercise of any power of the 
soul, gives increased strength to that power. By 
exercising their selfish and malevolent feelings, 
men become continually more selfish and malevo-, 
lent — while, on the contrary, by exercising self-de- 
nial and the benevolent feelings, men become con- 
tinually more benevolent. Selfishness, all admit, 
is ail evil in the heart. Self-denial is its antago- 
nist principle ; and it is by invigorating the latter 
by exercise, that the former evil principle is to be 
eradicated. It would, therefore, be the greatest 
benefit to those who possessed blessings, to induce 
them to exercise benevolence by communicating 
them to others. 

It follows, therefore, that not only the greatest 
^ood of the guilty and the ignorant, require self- 
denying benevolence, in those who have the means 
and the power to enlighten and guide them to truth 
and happiness ; but likewise, that the greatest good 
of those possessing blessings, is, to impart them to 
others. " It is more blessed to give than to receive :" 
becaiisc, by the exercise of self-denial to do good, 
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benevolence is streriglhencd in tlie soul ; and from 
benevolent exercises arises the blessedness of the 
spirit. Men are constantly making sacrifices to ad- 
vance iheir own aggrandizement, and thus, by in- 
creasing their own selfishness, they make themselves 
more miserable : the great end to be gained, is, to 
lead them to make sacrifices for others, and tiiusj 
with others, bless themselves. 

Now, no one doubts that the whole human family, 
in the days of Christ, needed the blessing of an en- 
iigiitening and purifying religion. And no one 
donbts that the ultimate end of a religion from heaven 
would be the gi'eatest ultimate good of the entire 
race. Three things, then, are obvious: 1. That a 
religion from heaven would be designed Hltimately 
to bless the whole world. 2. That the best good of 
mankind, as a family, required that they should be 
the instruments in disseminating this religion among 
themselves. 3. That the principle of self-denial, or 
denying ourself the ease and pleasures of selfish- 
ness, in order to perform acts of benevolence, is the 
gi^eat principle by which the operation of spreading 
this religion would be carried on. 

Kow, Jesus Christ professed to give a universal 
spiritual religion ; one which encircled in its design, 
and was to bless by its infliience, the whole family 
of man ; and faith he set forth as the great motive- 
power of the whole plan. The question then is — 
Would faith in Christ ?end men to that method of 
living and acting, and to the possession of those 
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?iews and feelings which would make them instru- 
mental in benefitting each other, and which would 
destroy selfishness and promote the happiness and 
interest of the whole family of man, in accordance 
with the three principles above specified ? 

1. It has been shown that tlio example and pre- 
cepts of Christ become the guide to conscienccj and 
tlie rule of faith and practice for'all believers. What 
then has Christ said and done to induce men to do 
each other good, and to unite the race of man in one 
harmonious and happy family ? 

The gospel of Christ possesses all the character- 
istics of a universal religion. It is adapted to kio- 
man nature: not to any particular country or class 
of men ; but, as has been shown, to the nature of 
the race. Its truths are intelligiblej and may be 
understood by all men, and transferred into all lan- 
guages. It is spiritual in its character; designed, 
to affect the mind and heart of man; so that wherever 
intelligent beings are to be found, there U may he 
introduced into the heart by faith, to correct the 
spiritual evils of their nature, and produce happiness 
in the soul.* 

The precepts and teaching of Jesus are designed 
and adapted to harmonize the race of man into one 
happy family. Instead of the abominations and fol- 
ly of polylheism, he presented before the minds of 
men one common object of worship ; and so exhi 

■ See Reinhard's Plan : sec. 17, 22; 
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bited the character of that object, hy presenting be- 
fore the world a grand spectacle of self-denyinjv 
mercy, that the exhibition was adapted to attract 
the attention of all, and draw all hearts to one cen- 
tre of aifectioti. 

In all his instructions to regulate the conduct of 
men, he viewed them as brethren of the same great 
family, and taught them to consider themselves as 
such. No retaliation was to be offered for injuries 
received, but the injured child was to appeal only 
to the Great Parent of the family. No one might 
treat another as hi? enemy , md no one wis to cease 
m efforts to do good to another, unless he perceived 
that those effoits were treated with contempt, and 
mhteid of benefitting;, Ind a hiidemng effect upon 
the heai t 

2 Their hves were to he fpent in effoits to im- 
part those b!es'*ina;s which they posse'^sed, to their 
brethren of the human family «ho possesaed them 
not. Instead of the unhallowed and anxious strug- 
gle which worldly men manifest to raise themselves 
to power over their fellows, their efforts were to be 
directed to the opposite end ; to raise the ignorant 
and the needy to the enjoyment of the blessings and 
privileges which they possessed. 

This active and constant effort to extend the 
blessings which they possessed to others, and to re- 
lieve men from their vices and ignorance, was not to 
stop with their own kindred, or nation, or tongue, 
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nor to be restricted to the gratefi.1], or tlie deserving , 
in this respect, their philanthropy was to be modelled 
after that of their heaveuly Father, who causeth his 
sun to shine upon the just and the unjust. It was 
to continue during life ; and to extend to the ends 
of the eartli. And in proportion as men were found 
in a condition of ignorance and want, in the same 
proporlion they were to make benevolent exertions 
to elevate and bless them. 

Now, every one can see, that if these precepts 
were obeyed, strife between individuals and nations 
would cease, and the glorious process of benevo- 
lent effort i^-ould go on, tmtil the last benighted 
mind was enlightened, and the last corrupted heart 
purified by the power of the faith of Christ. 

Il was mcessart/, in connexion with these pre- 
ce]i{s, thai some motive should bs presented to cause 
^len to deny themselves, in order to act in accord- 
ance with them. Now it has been shown that the 
believer acts in view of the character and will of Je- 
sus. Christ, therefore, in order to give these pre- 
cepts moving power upon the souls of men, identi- 
fied himself with his needy creatures, and sanc- 
tioned the duty which he prescribed to others, by 
conformity to it himself, so that these precepts, given 
to govern men's conduct in thislife, he made the rule 
of judgment in heaven'scourtof equity, and by (hem 
the decision will be made out, which will settle, final- 
ly, the spiritual destiny of men, "Inasmuch as ye 
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(lid it not to one of tlie least of these my bretiircn, 
ye did it not unto me." Thus Christ identifies him- 
self with the most needy of mankind; and receives 
an act of kindness done to them, as done to himself. 
When the love of Christ, therefore, constrains men, 
he has so exhibited his will, that it constrains them 
to act ibr the good of each other. Those that love 
Jesus, therefore, and expect his favor, must serve hira 
by doing good to others. 

Moreover, Christ has sanctioned these precepts by 
his own example. His life was a life of self-deny- 
ing labor for the benefit of our race ; and his com- 
mand to eveiy one is — Deny thyself ; take up thy 
cross, and follow me. Thns, by Christ's precepts, 
by h is example, and especial ly by his identifying him- 
self with those in need, that method of life is sane 
tioned, which alone could make man the benefactor 
of his fellows — unite the human family in one happy 
brotherliood — and make them blessed in doing each 
other good, in the faith of Christ. 

Those that love Jesus will desire to do his will — 
will find their happiness in obeying him — and that 
will is, that they should labor to benefit his crea- 
tures. Those who believe in and love Jesus, will 
have their conscience regulated by his precepts and 
example. Thns, the conscience of believers is set, 
{if I may so express it,) so that it will regidate the 
movement of their life in such a manner, as finally 
to work out the salvation of a world lying in wick- 
edness. 

19 
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It followsj therefore, that foith in Jesus Christ is 
directly designed and adapted to strengthen men's 
benevolent affections, and to produce in believers 
that active desire and effort for the good of others, 
which will necessarily produce the dissemination of 
tlie light and love of the gospel throughout the whole 
habitable world. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

COMCEItNING THE DESIGN AND THE IMPORTANCE 
OF THE MEANS OF GRACE. 

1. — P R A Y E R . 

It has been shown that, constituted as we are, 
the manifestations made of the character and attri- 
butes of God in the Scriptures, are adapted to pro- 
duce the greatest good in the human spirit ; and, 
in order that that good may be eiFccted, it is neces- 
sary that the truths of the Scripture be brought in- 
to contact with the soul that it may be impressed 
and influenced by them. The trutlis and manifes- 
tations of Revelation are the elements of moral 
power, which, apprehended by faith, are effective 
in purifying the fountain of life in the soul, and in 
rectifying and regulating its exercises ; it follows, 
therefore, that the requirement to bring those truths 
before the mind in a particular manner, would be a 
duty necessarily connected with the revelation of 
the doctrines, as directions for taking the medicine 
ars connected with the prescription of a physician 
into whose hands a patient has submitted himself 
Now, prayer, or worship, is one method by which 
tlie truths and manifestations of Revelation are di 
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rectly brought before the contemplation of llie sotil. 
Prayer brings the mind to tha immediate contem- 
plation of God's character, and holds it there, till 
by comparison and aspiration the believer's soul is 
properly impressed, and his wants properly felt. 
The more subtle physical processes and affinities 
become, the better are the analoffies which they 
furnish of processes in the spiritual world. The 
influence of believing prayer has a good analogy in 
the recently discovered Dageurotype. By means 
of this process the features of natural objects are 
thrown upon a sensitive sheet through a lens, and 
leave therr impression upon that sheet. So when 
the character of God is, by means of prayer, brought 
to bear upon the mnid of the believer — that mind 
being rendered sensitive by the Holy Spirit — it im- 
presses there the Divine image. In this mannei 
the image of Christ is formed in the soul, the exis- 
tence of which the scriptures represent as inspiring 
the believer wilh the hope of glory. 

In the introductory chapter it was shown that the 
impulse which leads men to worship proves a curse 
to (he soul, where the objects worshipped are unlio- 
ly, and that the only remedy for the evil was the 
revelation of a holy object for the supreme homage 
of the himian soul. So soon as a righteous and 
benevolent God is presented before the mind, then 
prayer becomes a blessing instead of a curse to the 
soul. Look at (he subject in the form of a syllo- 
gism — 
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Man, by worsliipping, becomes assimilated to the 
moral character of the object that he worships : 

The God of the bible, as manifest in Christ Jesus, 
is the only perfectly righteous and perfectly benevo- 
lent Beino; ever worshipped by man : 

Therefore, man can become righteous and bene- 
volent in no other way but by that worship which 
will assimilate 1" t th C d f tl Tbl 

And farthe t 1 aS b d f t d tl I 

righteousness d b 1 p 1 tl t 

tude and the I pp — ll g e. t t g d— f ti 
soul, man can tl 

by that worsh j 1 1: 
moral image ot & d 

It follows, I f 
and most imp f t 
ing out of th t 
which depend g 

of the human p t 
philosophy of tl bj 
all, with open f 
giory of the L d 
age, from glo v t 

the Lord." Tl i t tl t tl d t 

that men sho Id p y p f d 1 b U 
every variety fig d t is t tly 

peated by the p ed t I by tl 3 f 

God himself, who commended, by his precepts and 
example, private, social, and public prayer* and 
19* 
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who taught by a parable that " men ought always 
to pray and not to faint." 

The importance of strong desire and importunity 
in prayer. 
It is impossible to produce grateful feelings by 
granting a benefit for which the recipient has no 
desire. If a child asked for bread when it was not 
hungry, and if, while the child had no feeling of 
want-, its ioifelt request was answered by its father, 
it could neither appreciate the gift, nor be gralefut 
for it. The soul is so constituted, as has been fully 
shown, that it must really feel the need of the bene- 
fit, before it can appreciate its importance, or be 
grateful f the iv/ox received- So it is in the case of 
the sLippI u p ayer: if he has an anxious de- 

sire, a sp of n por ate solicitude, for the bles- 
sing whic! I e dsl s vhen he receives it, gratitude 
and praise v I as 1 e consequence of gratified de- 
sire, sprii g p tl e heart. Now, mark, if there 
was not a feeling of importunate desire in the mind 
of the suppliant, God could not be glorified nor the 
creature benefitted by an answer to prayer. God 
could not be glorified, because his goodness would 
not be felt aud acknowledged in the answer. And 
the creature could not be benefitted, because it is 
the feeling of gratitude and praise in his own heart 
which constitutes the spiritual blessing, so far forth 
as the suppliant himself is concerned ; and this ex- 
ercise is never produced, oniy in so far as it is pre- 
ceded by dependent and anxious desire for the bles- 
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sing sought. When the supplication is for spiritual 
blessing upon another individual, two minds are 
hiessed by the answer, the individual prayed for, 
and the individual who prays. And if a thousand 
individuals desired spiritual mercies for that soul, 
God would be glorified by a thousand hearts, and 
a thousand hearts would be reciprocally blessed by 
the answer. The time may come when all the an- 
gels in heaven, and all the saints upon earth, will he 
blessed by mercy bestowed upon a single individ- 
ual : when the last unregenerated sinner stands in 
solitary and awful rebellion upon the earth, should 
tidings be circulated through earth and heaven that 
he had submitted himself to God, and that his affec- 
tions began to talce hold on ChrLst, every being in 
the universe, who had strongly desired the conver- 
sion of the last siimer, would feel the thrill of ' glory 
to God and good will to men,' arise in his soul. It 
follows, therefore, that a fervent, importunate state 
of mind, is, from the nature of the case, necessaiy, 
in order that God maybe glorifiedjand man blessed, 
by the duty of prayer. It was in view of these con- 
stitutional principles that Jesus constantly taught 
the necessity of desire and importunity, in order that 
mercies might be received in answer to the suppli- 
cation of saints,* 

'Matt. 5; G. Lnlic U ; 5— .10, anJi 13; 1—14. 
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3'Ae importanCB of faith and a spiril of depend- 

ence upon God, as concomitants of acceptable 

prayer. 

The necessity of faith, as a primary element in all 
acceptable religious exercises has already been no- 
ticed. A feeling of entire dependence upon God for 
spiritual mercies is the only right feeling, becaiise 
it is the only true feeling. As a matter of fact, the 
soul is entirely dependent upon God for spiritual 
mercies : truth, therefore, requires that our depend- 
ence should be acknowledged and felt. 

But, further, without failh in God as the imme- 
diate bestower of mercies in answer to prayer. He 
could not be honored for blessings received. Sup- 
pose two individuals desired with equally strong 
feelings the same blessing, and that both received it ; 
each would rejoice alike in its reception : but sup- 
pose there was this difference in their state of mind : 
one regarded the blessing as coming immediately 
from God in answer to prayer, the other did not. 
The result would be, that the one who had foith in 
God would be filled with love to his Maker for the 
mercy — the other would rejoice in himself; or, at 
least, he would not rejoice in God. In the one case, 
God would be honored and praised for his acts of 
grace ; in the other he would neither be honored 
nor loved for his goodness. We do not present this 
illustration as applicable in aU its bearings, because 
we do not suppose that the unregeneratc ever truly 
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desire spiritual blessing lill tliey are convicted of 
sin ; but it iviU make the point clear to the reason 
of every one, that God cannot be honored " without 
faith ; and, therefore, without faith it is impossible 
to please Him." 

It is necessary, according to the foregoing view 
of the subject, in order to offer acceptable prayer, 
that men should possess a spirit of faith and depend 
ence upon Christ. The principle upon which Christ 
acl«d in relation to this subject, as well as bis in- 
struction coiicernino; the duty of prayer, fully con- 
firm the preceding thoughts. He seldom performed 
an act of mercy, by miracle or otherwise, unless 
those who received the mercy could see the hand oi 
God in the blessing : — " If ihou canst believe thou 
mayest be cleansed," was his habitual sentiment, — 
As if he had said— Your desire for the blessing ia 
manifest by your urgent requests ; now, if you can 
have faith to see God in the blessing, so that he will 
be honored and praised for conferring it, I will grant 
it ; but if you have no faith, yo" can receive no 
favor. 

And, again, in order that the believer might bf. 
brought into a state of dependence, and have hi& 
faith (luickened every lime that be presented hit 
supplications to God, Jesus said, looking forward tc 
the time when he would have perfecled his minis- 
try and atonement — "hereafter ye shall ask me 
nothing, but whatsoever ye ask the Father in my 
name" — that is, depending on me, the atoningj in- 
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terceding Savior — " he will do it ;" and in another 
place he promised, "whatsoever ye ask the Father in 
my name I will do it," Thus does the instruction 
of the Savior, make the believer entirely dependent 
upon Himself when he approaches the mercy-seat 
of the Most High. As the Jews were constantly to 
call to mind the deliverance from Egypt, in order 
that their feelings might be moved to love, depend- 
ence and faith towards their temporal Deliverer, so 
the Christian is to call to mind the deliverance from 
spiritual bondage, by the sacrifice of Christ, in or- 
der that they may realize their dependence, and be 
inspired with a spirit of faith and love towards their 
spiritual Deliverer. And because believers can thus 
depend upon Christ, and feel the mercy of God as 
it is manifested in the atonement, they are consti- 
tuted " priests to offer up spiritual sacrifices, accept- 
able to God through Jcsns Christ." 

2, — P RAISE. 

The truth which has been demonstrated in pre- 
vious chapters is again assumed, that the manifesta- 
tions of God, in Christ Jesus, would, when brought 
into efficient contact with the soul, produce that 
active holiness in the heart, which is man's greatest 
good. And as the end to be accomplished depends, 
under God, on those truths which are developed in 
the great plan of mercy being impressed upon the 
mind and the heart, it foUows that those means 
would be used, which, from their nature, are best 
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adapted to give influence and impressiveness to the 
great liiiths of Revelation. 

The influence of music upon the emotions of the 
soul is well known to every one — 

" There is in sonls a sympathy with sonnda" — 

The soul is awakened, and invited by the spirit of 
the melody to receive the sentiment uttered in the 
song. Sweet, affecting music — not the tone of the 
piano, nor the peals of the organ— but a melodious 
air, sung by strong and well disciplined voices, and 
accompanied by the flute and viol— such music 
reaches the fountains of thought and feeling, and, 

« Untwisting all the links that tie 

The hidden soul of harmony," 

it tinges the emotion^ with its own hues, whether 
plaintive or joyous ; and it fosters in the heart the 
sentiment which it conveys, whether it be love of 
country, or of God — admiration of noble achieve- 
ment, or of devoted and self-sacriflcing affection. 

The power of music to fix in the memory the 
sentiment with which it is connected, and to foster 
it ill the heart, has been understood in all ages of 
the world. Some of the early legislators wrote their 
laws in verse, and sung them in public places. 
Arid many of the earliest sketches of primitive his- 
tory are in the measm-es of lyric poetry. In this 
manner the memory was aided in retaining the 
facts ; the ear was invited to attend to them ; im- 
agination threw around them the drapery of beauty, 
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dignity, or power ; and then, music conveyed the 
sentiment, and mingled it with the emotions of the 
soul. It was in view of the power of music, when 
united- with sentiment adapted to affect the heart, 
that one has said, " Permit me to write the ballads 
of a nation, and I care not who makes her laws." 

When the effects of music and poetry upon the 
soul are considered, we can perceive their import- 
ance as a means of fostering the christian virtues 
in the soul of the believer. They should be used 
to convey to the mind sublime and elevating con- 
ceptions of the attributes of Jehovah — lo impress 
the memory with the most alTecting truths of reve- 
lation ; and especially to cherish in the heart tender 
and vivid emotions of love to Christ, In view of the 
manifestations of divine justice aitd mercy exhib- 
ited in his ministry, his passion, and his sacrifice.* 

There can not he found, in all the resources of 
thought, material which would furnish sentiment 
for music so subduing and overpowering, as the 
history of Redemption. There is the life of Jesus, 
a series of acts, godlike in their benevolence ; con- 
nected at times with exhibitions of divine power, 
and of human character, in their most affecting as- 
pects. And as the scenes of Christ's eventful min- 
istry converge to the catastrophe, there is the ten- 
derness of his love for the disciples — the last supper 

* " The proper drapers' ^°^ music is Iruth. II is Its only ap- 
parel, whetliec as applied to GoJ, or as used for llie culiivalion oi 
man. " — Erasmus. 
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— the scene in Gethsemaiie^tiie Mediator in Ihe 
Hall of Judgment, exhibiting the dignity of truth 
and conscious virtue, amidst the tempest of human 
passion by which he is surrounded. Then the 
awful moral and elemental grandeur of the cruci- 
fixion — tlie Savior, nailed to the cross by his own 
creatures, crying " Father forgive them for they 
know not what they do" — and then, while dark- 
ness shrouds the sun, and " nature, through ail her 
works gives signs of woe," he cries, " it is finished ! 
and gave up the ghost." — Thus did the dark stream 
of human depravity roll, 

" Till a rainbow broke upon its gloom, 
Which spann'il the portals of L]ie Sayior'a lomb." 

Such exhibitions of sublimity and power, when 
clothed with the influence of music, and impressed 
upon a heart rendered sensitive by divine influence, 
are adapted to make the most abiding and blessed 
impressions— 

"My heart, avrake ! — to feel is to lie fired ; 
And to believe, Lorenzo, is to feel." 

It follows, from the preceding views, that in se- 
lecting the means to impress the mind with religious 
truth, and the heart with pious sentiment, music and 
poetry could not be neglected. There is not in na- 
ture another means which would compensate for 
the loss of thftir influence. We do not mean to say 
tliat their influence is as great as some other means 
in impressing the truths of Revelation upon the 
soul J but their influence is peculiar and delightful, 
20 
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pie is given in connection with the institution of the 
encharist, which was to commemorate the most af- 
fecting scene in the history of God's love ; and the 
command is in such words as indicate the effects 
of music upon the heart: "Speaking to yotirselves 
in psalmSj and hymns and spiritual songs, singing, 
and making melody in yonr heart to the Lord ; 
giving thanks always, for all things, unto God and 
the Father, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ." 
Upon this subject, as upon some others, the apos- 
tolic churches fell into some abuses ; yet the high 
praises of God and the Lamb, have always been 
celebrated in poetry and music by the church of 
Christ. One of the first notices of the Christians 
by Pagan writers, speaks of fhera as " singing a 
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hymn to Christ, as to a God ;" thus siiowing that the 
principles established in the preceding views were 
recognized by the early disciples, who used music 
as a means of fostering in their hearts love to the 
Savior. 

As in the ease of the primitive christians, so every 
regenerated heart delights in such spiritual songs as 
speak of Christ as on atoning Savior, And those 
only are qualified to write hymns for the church 
whose hearts are affected by the love of Jesus. On 
this account some of the hymns of Cowper, Charles 
Wesley, Watts, and Newton, will last while the 
church on earth lasts, and perhaps longer. Thou- 
sands of Christian hearts have glowed with emo- 
tion, while they sung, 

Tlieie is a fotuitnin fitl'd 'with blood. 

Drawn (Vom Immannel's veins j 
And sinners plunged beneath that flood 

Lose all their guilty stains. 



Or, 



Rock of Ages, eleft for me. 
Let me hide myself in Thee. 



Thousands have been awakened to duty and to 
prayer, by that solemn hymn, 

Lo, on a navrow neeli of land, 
Twixt two unboandcd seas I stand, 
Yet iiow insensible ! 

And it would not have been possible for any but a 
christian poet to have written the lines, 
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3. — PREACH I KG. 

It has been said that the truths and manifestations 
of Revelation are the elements of moral power, 
which heing brought into efficient coiitiict with tho 
soul, are eiFective in rectifying and regulating its 
exercises. A medicine may be prepared in which 
are inherent qualities adapted to remove a particular 
diseitse; but in order to the accomplishment of its 
appropriate effect, it mnst be brought to act upon 
the body of the patient. And if the disease has 
rendered the patientnot only unconscious of his dan- 
ger, hut has induced upon him a deep lethargy of 
mind, it would be necessary that the physician 
should arouse his dormant faculties, in order that he 
might receive the medicine which would restore 
him to health. So with the moral diseases of the 
soul ; the attention and seusihiiities of men must 
be awakened, in order that the truth may affect 
their understanding, their conscience, and their 
heart. Whatever, therefore, is adapted to attract 
the attention and move the sensibilities at the same 
time tha', it conveys truth to the mind, would be a 
means peculiai'ly efficient to impress the gospel npon 
the soul. 

There are but two avenues through which moral 
truth reaches the soul. And there are but two me- 
thods by which it can be conveyed through those 
By the living voice, truth is communi- 
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eafej tlirozigh the ear, and by the sij^ns of language 
It IS communicafed thiough the eye. The first 
of these methods — the hving voice — has many ad- 
vantages ovei ah other moans, m convcymg and 
impre=!sing triUh. It is neccssaiy that an mdivid- 
nal should read with ease m older to be benefitted 
by what he reads. The efforts which a bad reader 
has to make, both disincline him to the tasli of 
reading, and hinder his appreciation of truth. Be- 
sides, a large propoition of the human family can- 
not read, but all can understand their own language 
when spoken. In order, therefore, that the whole hu- 
man family might be instructed, the living speaker 
would be the first, and best, and natural method. 

The livhig speaker has power to aiTest attention 
.—to adapt his language and illustrations to the cha- 
racter and occupation of his audience; and to ac- 
company his communications with those emotions 
and gestures, which are adapted to arouse and im- 
press his hearers. 

It is evident, from these considerations, that 
among the means which God would appoint to dis- 
seminate his truth through the world, the living 
teacher would hold a first and important place. — 
This result is in conformity with the arrangements 
of Jesus. He appointed a living ministiy ; endowed 
them with the ability to speak the languages of 
other nations ; and commissioned them to go into 
all the world, and preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture. 
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In conneclion with this subject there is one other 
inquiry of importance. It concerns not only the 
harmony of the gospel system with the nature of 
things, but likewise the harmony of apostolic prac- 
tice with what has been shown to be necessary in 
order that the truths of the gospel might produce 
their legitimate effect upon the mind ; 

It has been demonstrated that a sense of man's 
guilt and danger must exist in the mind, before 
there can be gratitude and love to the being who 
removes the guilt and rescues from the danger. It 
has likewise been noticed, as a self-evident princi- 
ple, that before repcnlaiice there must be conviction 
of sin. A sense of guilt and error must necessa- 
rily precede reformation of life. A man cannot con- 
scientiously turn from a course of life, and repent of 
past conduct, unless he sees' and feels the error and 
the evil of that course from which he turns. To 
suppose that a man would turn from a course of life 
which he neither thought nor felt to be wrong or 
dangerous, is to suppose an absurdity; it follows, 
therefore, that the preacher's first duty in endeavor- 
ing to reclahn men to holiness and to God, would 
be, in all cases, to present such truths as were adapt- 
ed to convict their hearers of their spiritual guilt 
and danger. As God has constituted the mind, re- 
pentance from sin and attainment to holiness, would 
for ever be impossible on any other conditions. 

But the same truths would not convict all men 
of sin. In order to convict any particular man, or 
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class of men, of sio, those facts must be fastened 
upon with which they have associated the idea of 
mora! good and evil, and concerning; which they 
are particularly guilty. Thus, in the days of tlie 
apostles, the Gentiles could not be convicted of sin 
for rejecting and crneifying Christ ; but, it being a 
fact in the case of the Jews, that all their ideas of 
good and evil, both temporal and spiritual, were 
associated with the Messiah, nolhiiig in all the 
cifalogue of guilt would be adapted to convict them 
of sin so powerfully, as the thought that they had 
espised and crucified the Messiah of God. 
On the other hand, the heathen, upon whom the 
charge of rejecting Christ would have no influence, 
could be convicted of sin only by showing them the 
falsehood and folly of their idolatry ; the holy char- 
acter of the true God, and the righteous and spirit- 
ual nature of the law which they were bound to 
obey, and by which they would finally be judged. 
The first preachers of the gospel, therefore, in con- 
formity with these principles, would aim first, and 
directly, to convince their hearers of their sins, and 
in accomplishing this end they would fasten upon 
those facts in which the guilt of their hearers more 
particularly consisted. And then, when men were 
thus convicted of their guilt, the salvation through 
Christ from sin and its penalty, would be pressed 
upon their anxious souls ; and they would be faugh* 
to exercise faith in Jesus, as the meritorious ca'iSR 
of life, pardon, and happiness. 
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Now, the apostolical histories fully confirm the 
fact, that this course— the ouly one consistent with 
truth, philosophy, and the nature of man — was the 
course pursued by the primitive preachers. 

The first movement after they were endowed 
with the gift of tongues, and filled with the Holy 
Ghost, was the sermon by Peter, on the day of 
Pentecost, in which he directly charged the Jews 
wiih the murder of the Messiah, and produced in 
thousands of minds, conviction of the most pungotit 
and overwhelming description. At Athens, Paid, 
in preaching to the Gentiles, pursued a different 
course. He exposed the folly of then: idolatry, by 
appealing to their reason, and their own acknow- 
ledged authorities. He spoke to them of the guilt 
which they would incur if they refused, under the 
light of the gospel, to forsake the errors, which God, 
on account of past ignorance, had overloolced. He 
then closed by turning their attention to the right- 
eous retributions of the eternal world, and lo the 
appointed day when men would be judged by Jesus 
Christ, according to his gospel. 

The manner in which the apostles presented 
Christ crucified, to the penitent and convicted sin- 
ner, as the object of faith, and the means of pardon, 
and the hope of glory, is abundantly exhibited in 
the J^.cts of the Apostles, and in their several epistles 
to. the churches. 

Thus did God, by the appointment of the living 
preacher as a means of spreading the gospel, adapt 
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Himself to the constitution of his creatures : and 
the apostles, moved by divine g;iiidance, hlcewisc 
adapted the truth wliicli they preached to the pecu- 
liar necessities and circumstances of men. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

CONCEllNING THE AGKNCY OF GOD IN CARRYING 
ON THE WORK OF ItEDEMl'T ION, AND THE MAN 
NF.IL IN ■WHICH THAT AGENCY IS EXERTED. 

God hiivitig thus dcvisGd the plan, and manifest- 
ed the truth, and instituted the means of redemp- 
tion ; the inquiry niiturally presents itself — In what 
Wiiy would lie put the plan into operation, and give 
efficiency to the means of grace ? 

We cannot suppose that God would put his own 
institution beyond his power, or that he would leave 
it to be managed by the imperfect wisdom, and the 
limited power, of human instruments. God would 
not prepare the material, devise the plan, adapt the 
parts to each other, furnish the instruments for 
building, and then tiegkct to supervise and com- 
plete the structure. God has put none of his works 
beyond his power j and especially in a plan of 
which he is the author and architect, reason sug- 
gests that he would guide it to its accomplishment. 
The inciuiry is — by what agency, and in what way, 
Wf'u!d the power of God be exerted, in carrying 
^V.o efficient operation upon the souls of men, the 
.system of saving mercy ? 

In relation to the character of the agency, the 
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sniiition is clear. The agency by which the Plan 
of Salvation would be carried forward to its ulti- 
mate consummation would be spiritual in its na 
tare : because God is a spirit, and the soul of man 
is a spirit, and the end to be accomplished is to le^d 
men ti> worship God sp r t a d n tr th 

In relation to the n ode of tl Sp r tb ope ation 
some things belong; lo tl -xt class of i q r es upo i 
which the mind ra j exc t ts po ve -a vai — ■ 
The mode by whicl God on u cates 1 fe to any 
thine: i" the vegetable an nal or sp r t 1 o Id 
lies beyond the read of tl e I a tellect B t 
although man cannot de sta 1 tl e ol s oper 
andi of the Divine mmd, in communicating life, yet 
the manifestations of life, and the raedlmn through 
which it operates, are subjects open to human ex- 
amination. Whether the influence of the Spirit be 
directly upon the soul, or mediately by means of 
truth, the end accomplished would be the same. 
The soul might be quickened to see and feet the 
power of the truth ; or, by the Spirit, truth might 
be rendered powerful to aifect the soul. The wax 
might be softened to receive the impression, or the 
seal heated, or a power exerted upon it, to make the 
impression on the wax ; or, both might he done, 
and still the result would be the same. It is not 
only necessary that the metal should be prepared 
to receive the impression of a die, but it is likewise 
necessary that the die should be prepared and adapt- 
ed to the particular kind of metal — the image and 
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super script ion of tlic kiii^ put upon it — the ma- 
chinery prepared and aclapled lo liold tliedicand 
apply it lo the metal, and after all tJicsc necessary 
things are done, the coin can never ho made, unless 
power is exerted to strike the die into the metal, or 
the metal into the die. So it is iii Ihc jirocesses of 
the spiritual world ; the material lvuinlAnd\ nnist 
he prepared. The die [ihc truth of the gospel st/s- 
teTii] must be revealed and adaplcd to the material ; 
and the image to he impressed upon human nature 
[The Lord Jesus Christ] and the supcrscri|>tioii, 
[glory to God and good will to men] must be cut 
upon the die. Then the tncans of bringing llie 
truth into contact with the material must be pra- 
vided ; and after all these preparations and adapta- 
tions, there must be the power of the Holy Spirit to 
guide the whole process, and to form tiie imago of 
Christ in the soul. 

The foregoing is a complicated analogy, but not 
more complicated than are the processes of the ani- 
mal and spiritual world. Look at the liiiman body, 
■with its thousands of adaptations, all of them ne- 
cessary to the system, the whole dependant upon 
the use of means for the supply of animal life ; and 
yet deriving from God its rational life, which o|ie- 
rates through and actuates the whole. In like 
manner the Spirit of God operates through and 
guides the processes of the Plan of Salvation. 

The scriptures reveal the truth clearly, that the 
Spirit of God gives efficiency to the means of grace. 
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And not oiiljr this, Vutt he operates in nccovtiiince 
with Ihcise liecossiiry piuicipics wliich have beea 
dcvGlopiid in the progress of these chapters. Christ 
iiisitrticted his disciples to expect that iie would 
solid the Holy Spirit, and wlion he is come, said 
.Tusiis, " He will reprove the world of sin, of rigiit- 
tioitsiiciis, and of judgment :" tJiat is, the Holy Spirit 
will produce conviction of sin in the hearts of the 
liiisanclificd and impenitent: — the office-work of 
(ho Spirit of God in relation to the world, is to con- 
vince of sin. Ill relation to tlie saints, he exercises 
a dillorent office. I-[e is tiieir Comforter. Ho takes 
of the things that belong to Jesitsand shows them 
t(i his people.* That is, he causes the people of 
God lo see more and more of the excellency, and 
(he elory, and tlie mercy manifested in a crncified 
brvioi , and by this blessed influence they "grow 
m •j;[ico and m the knowledge of Jesus Christ." 
rhust, by hia ministry and death, furnished the 
iu t^ iiceessaiy foi human salvation : the Holy Spirit 
n'-cs Ihose facts to convict and sanctify the heart. 
Pui', m a passage already noticed, alludes to the 
inflnoncp of the Spirit operating by the appointed 
nu uis of piayei, or devout meditation, "But we 
all, with open lace, beholding as in a glass the glory 
of the Lord, are changed into the same image, from 
glory to a"!ory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord." 
Fui'dicr: At what juncture in the progress of the 
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great Plan of Salvation, wonld this agency be mosl 
powerfnliy exerted 1 AVe answerj at the time wlien 
tiie whole moral machinery of the dispensation, 
through which the effect was to be produced, was 
completed. "Whatever is designed and adapted to 
produce a definite result as an instrument, must be 
completed before it is put into operation, otherwise 
it will not produce the definite effect required. An 
imperfect system put into operation v/ould produce 
an imperfect result. Here a special effect was to be 
produced ; it was nec^sary, therefore, that the truth 
should be revealed, and the manifestations all made, 
before the power was irapai'ted lo give them eHect, 

Under the New Dispensation, the greatest and 
most imposing manifestations were the death, resur- 
rection and ascension of Jesus : had the system 
been put into operation before these crowning mani- 
festations were made, the great end of the gospel 
wonld, not have been accomplished. It follows, 
then, that the material would be first prepared, the 
manifestations made and adapted to the material, 
the appropriate means ordained, and then the agen- 
cy of the Spirit wonld be introduced to guide the 
dispensation to its ultimate triumphs, and to give 
efliciency to its operations. 

These deductions harmonize with the teachings 
of l-lie Scriptures : 

First, They expressly teach, that without the 
agency of God, no perfect result is accomplished. 

Second, They every where represent that the Pi- 
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vine agency is exerted lltvongh the tnuh upon tlio 
sou!, or exerted to awaken the soul to npprelicjid and 
receive tlie tnitli. 

Tliird, The Spirit was not fully comnuuiicated 
until the wiiole economy uf the gospel dispensation 
was completed- The apostles were iiistritcted to 
iissenible at Jerusalem after the ascension, and wait 
till they were endued with power from on iiigh. 
On the day of Pentecost, the promised Spirit de- 
scended. The apostles at once perceived the spirit- 
ual nature of Christ's Icingdom. Tliey spoke in 
demonstration of the Spirit, and with power. Men 
were convicted of sin in their liearts. Sinnci-s were 
converted to Christ, by repentance and faith. And 
under the guidance of that Divine Spirit, the Plan 
of Salvation moves on to its high and glorious con- 
summation, when the " kingdoms of this world shall 
become the kingdoms of our Lord and his Christ." 
" Amen : even so, come Lord Jesus !" 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

CONCEllKIKa THE PRACTICAL L=:FFECTS OF TUB 

The evidence which the Lord Jesns Christ pro- 
posed as proof of the Divinity of the giaspel system, 
was its prticticnl effect upon individuals who receive 
and obey the tnith. "If ye do of the works, ye 
shall know of the doctrine, whether it he of God." 
If a sick man calls a physician, who prescribes a 
certain medicine, which, by his receiving it accord- 
ing 10 the directions, cures him, he then knows both 
the eflicacy of the medicine, and the skill of the 
physiciaii. Experience is evidence to the saints of 
the Divinity of the system- And its effects in re- 
storing tile soni lo moral health is evidence to the 
world of the Divine cllicacy and power of its doc- 
Iriiies. " By their frnits, ye shall know lliem." fi) 
closing onr volume, therefore, we hiive now only 
hriefly to inquire what are the ascertained practical 
effects of faith in Christ? 

"We shall not refer to the moral condition of man 
h\ countries under the influence of the gospel, com- 
pared with his coiiditioii in Pagan lauds. We will 
not dv/eil upon the iacl which, of itself, is sufficient 
to establish at once and forever the Divine origin 
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of evangelical religion, .iTid the truth of the distinc- 
tive views developed in t!ie preceding chapters — 
that the most holy men and women that have ever 
lived, have been those who exercised most constant 
iind implicit faith in Christ. Passing these facts, 
important in themselves, we will close our volume 
by a statement of facts concerning tho present in- 
fluence of faith in Christ upon individuals now liv- 
ing:, and suljjcct to the examination of any one who 
might bo skeptical upon the subject. 

The following is a true statement of the influence 
of the religion of Jesus upon several individual 
members of a village church in one of the United 
States, It is composed of members of common in- 
telligence, and those in the common walks of life. 
Other churches might have been selected in which, 
perhaps, agi^eater number of interesting cases mighi 
have been found. And there are other individual^ 
in this church that would furnish as good an illus 
tralion of the power of the gospel as some of those 
which are noticed below. This chitrch has been 
selected, because the writer had a better opportunity 
of visiting it iu order to obtain the facts, than any 
other in which he knew the power of the religion 
of Christ was experienced. 

With the indivit' lals spoken of I am well ac- 
quainted, having fr^quenlly conversed with then^: 
all, on the subjects of which I shall speak, Theii 
words in all cases may not have been remembered, 
but the sense is trulv given. 
31* 
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CASE 1, — All old man, who has been a profussor 
of religion from eacly life. He was once a deacon 
or elder of the clnirch. Twenty years ago he was 
struck with paralysis, by which he has been ever 
since confined ahnost entirely to his room. His sit- 
uation is one Ihat, to a mind which had no inward 
consolation, would be irksome in the extreme. His 
books are the bible and one or two voUimes of tJie 
old divines. He is patient and happy ; and speak- 
ing of the love of Ctirist almost invariably suffuses 
his eyes witli tears. He delights to dwell on re- 
ligious subjects ; and to talk with a pious friend of 
tiie topics which his heart loves, gives him evident 
delight. Recently, his aged companion, who had 
trodden the path of life with hirn, from yoiith to 
old age, died in his presence. She died, what is 
called by christians, a triumphant death: her last 
words were addressed to her children who stood 
around — "I see the cross"— a gleam of pleasure 
passed over her features, her eyes lighted up with 
peculiar brightness, she said, " Blessed Jesus, the 
last hour is come: I am ready!" and thus she de- 
parted. At her death the old man wept freely and 
wept aloud ; but his sorrow, he said, was mingled 
■with a sweet joy. How desolate would have been 
the condition of this poor cripple for the last twenty 
years without the consolations of faith in Christ. 
And when his aged companion died, who had for 
years sat by his side, how appalling would have 
oeen the gloom that would have settled upon his 
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soul, had not his mind been sustained by heavenly 
hope. His t-ase shows that the religion of Clirist 
will keep the affections warm and tender even to 
the latest periods of old age, and give happiness to 
the soul under circumstances of the most severe 
temporal bereavement. 

CASE 2.— A converted Atheist. I knew tliat 
there were those in the world who professed to 
donbt the existence of a God ; but I had met with 
no one iti all my intercourse with mankind, who 
seemed so sincerely and so entirely an atheist, as 
the individual whose case is now introduced. The 
first time that I met him was at the house of Ids 
son-in-law, a gentleman of piety and intelligence. 
His appearance was that of a decrepit, disconsolate 
old man. In the course of conversation he unhesi- 
tatingly expressed his unbelief of the existence of 
a God, and his suspicion of the motives of most of 
those who professed rehgion. I learned from others 
Ihat he had ceased in some measure to have inter- 
course with men — had become misanthropic in his 
feelings, regarding mankind in the light of a family 
of sharks, preying upon each other ; and his own 
duty in such a state of things, he supposed to be, to 
make all honest endeavors to wrest from the grasp 
of others as much as he could. He used profane 
language, opposed the temperance reformation, and 
looked with the deepest hatred upon the ministers 
of religion. His social affections seemed to be 
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ivilhered, aiid his body, sympathizing, was distorted 
and diseased by rheumatic pains. 

1. This old man had for ycai-s been the subject of 
special prayer on the part of his pious daughter and 
his son-in-law ; and he was finally persuaded by 
them to attend a season of religious worship in the 
church of which they were members. During these 
services, which lasted several days, he passed from 
a state of atheism to a state of faith. Tlie change 
seemed to surprise every one, and himself as much 
as any other. From being an atheist, he became 
the most simple and implicit believer. He seemed 
like a being who had walied up in another world the 
sensations of which were all new to him ; and al- 
though a man of sound sense in business affairs, 
when he began to express his religious ideas, his 
language seemed strange and incongruous, from 
the fact that while his soul was now filled with new 
thoughts and feelings, he had no knowledge of the 
language by which such thoughts are usually ex- 
pressed. The effects produced by his conversion, 
were as follows — stated at one time to myself, and 
upon another occasion to one of the most eminent 
medical practitioners in this country:— One of the 
first things which he did after his conversion, was 
to love, in a practical manner, his worst enemy. 
There was one man in the village, who had, as he 
supposed, dealt treacherously with him, in some 
money transactions which had occurred between 
!hem. On this account, persona! enmity had long 
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existed between the two individuals. Wlicn con 
verted, he sought his old enemy— asked his forgive 
ness ; and endeavored to benefit him by bringing 
Ijiin under the influence of the gospel. 

2, His benevolent feelings were awaliened and 
expanded. His first benevolent oifeving was twen- 
ly-five cents, in a collection for charitable uses. He 
now gives very liberally, in proportion to his means, 
to all objects which he thinks will advance the in- 
terests of the gospel of Christ, Besides supporting 
his own church, and her benevolent institutions, no 
enterprise of any denomination which he really be- 
lieves will do good, fails to receive something from 
him, if he has the means. During the last year he 
has given more with the design of benefitting his 
fellow men than he had done in his whole life lime 
before. 

3. His affections have received new life. He said 
to me, in conversation upon the subject : " One part 
of the scriptures I feel to be true — that which says, 
I will take away the hard and stony heart, and give 
yon a heart of flesh. Once I seemed to have no 
feeling ; now, thank God, I can feel. I have buried 
two wives and six children, but I never shed a tear 

-I felt hard and unhappy — now my tears flow at 
the recollection of these things." The tears at that 
time wet the o!d man's cheeks. It is not probable, 
that since his conversioij, there has been a single 
week that he has i!ot shed tears ; before conversion 
he had not.wept since the age of manhood. An ex 
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hibition of the love of of Christ will, at any time, 
move his feelings with gratitude and love, until the 
tears moisten his eyes. 

4, Effect upon his life. Since his conversion ho 
has not ceased to do good as he has had opportunity. 
Several individuals have heen led to repent and be- 
lieve in Christ through his instrumentality. Some 
of these were individuals whose former habits ren- 
dered a change of character very improbable in the 
eyes of most individuals. (One of them, who had 
fallen into the habit of intemperance, is now a re- 
spectable and happy father of a respectable christian 
family.) He has been known to go to several fami- 
lies on the same day, pray with them, and invite 
them to attend religions worship on the Sabbath. 
And when some difficulty was stated as a hindrance 
to their attendance, he has assisted them to buy 
shoes, and granted other little aids of the kind, in 
order that Ihey might be induced to attend Divine 
service. [Since the first edition was issued, a most 
remarkable fact concerning this old man has come 
fo the knowledge of the author. When converted, 
one of his firet acts, although he had heard nothing 
of any such act in others, was to make out a list of 
all his old associafes then living within reach of his 
influence- For the conversion of these he deter- 
mined to labor OS he had opportunity, and pray 
daily. On his list were one hundred and sixteen 
names, among whom were skeptics, drunkards, and 
oilier individuals as little likely to be readied by 
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christian iiiflueoce as any other men in the region. 
Within two years from the period of the old mans 
conversion, one hnndred of these individuals had 
made a profession of religion. We can hardly sup- 
pose that the old man was instrumental in the con- 
version of al! these persons ; yet the lact is one of 
the most remarkabie that has been developed in the 
progress of Christianity.] 

3. Effect upon his happiness. In a social meet- 
ing of the church where he worships, I heard him 
make such an expression fis this — " I have rejoiced 
but once since I trusted in Christ — that has been 
all the time." His state of mind may bo best de- 
scribed in his own characteristic language. One 
day he was repairing his fence. An individual 

passing addressed him^" Mr, , you are at work 

all alone," " Not alone," said the old man, " God 
is with me." He said that his work seemed easy 
to him, and his peace of mind continued with 
scarcely an interniption. I saw him at a time 
when he had just received intelligence that a son, 
who had gone to the south, had been shot in a per- 
sonal altercation, in one of the southern cities. 
The old man's parental feelings were moved, but 
he seemed even under this sudden and most dis- 
tressing affliction to derive strong consolation from 
trust in God. 

6. Physical effects of the moral change. As soon 
as his, moral nature had undergone a change, his 
body, by sympathy, felt the benign influence. His 
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countenance assumed a milder and more intelligeut 
aspect. He became more tidy in his apparel, and 
his 'thousand pains,' in a good measure, left him. 
In his case, there seemed to be a renovation both of 
soul and body. 

This case is not exaggerated : the old man is 
living, and there are a thousand living witnesses 
to this testimony, among whom is an intelligent 
physician, who, hearing the old man's hislory of his 
feelings, and having known him personally for 
years, the obvious effects .which the faith in Christ 
had produced in this case, combined with other in- 
fluences by which he was surrounded, led him seri- 
ously to examine the subject of reh'gion, as it con- 
cerned his own spiritual interest. By this exami- 
nation he was led to relinquish the system of 'ra- 
tional religion,' (as the Socinian system is most in- 
appropriately called by its adherenls,) and profess 
his faith in orihodos religion. 

CASE 3.— Two individuals who have always 
been poor in this world's goods : hnt who are rich 
in faith. Many years ago they lived in a new set- 
tlement where there were no religious services. 
The neighborhood, at the suggestion of one of its 
members, met together on the Sabbath, to sing 
sacred music and to hear a sermon read. Those 
sermons were the means of the convei-sion of the 
motlier of the family- She lived an exemplary life, 
but her husband still continued impenitent, and be- 
came somewhat addicted to intemperance. Somo 
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of die children of the family, as they reached ma- 
lure years, were converted ; the liusband, and final- 
ly after a few years, all the remitiiiing children, em- 
braced religion. From the day of the hiisbaiid'a 
conversion, he drank no more liquor, and, he says 
he always afterwards thought of the habit with ab- 
horrence. The old people live alone. The old 
woman's sense of hearing has so failed that sho 
hears but imperfectly. When the weather will al- 
low, she attends church regularly, but sometimes 
licais but little of the sermon. She sils on the Sal>- 
biith and looks up at the minister, with a counte- 
nance glowing with an interested and happy ex- 
pression. She has joy to know that the minister is 
preaching about Christ. The minister once de- 
scribed religion possessed, as a spring of living wa- 
ter, flowing from (he rock by the way-side, which 
yields 1.0 the weary traveller refreshment and de- 
light ; the old lady, at the close, remarked, with 
meekness, "I hope I have drank, many times, of 
those sweet waters. 

Except what concerns tlieir particular domestic 
duties, the conversation of this aged pair is almost 
entirely religious. They are devout, and very hap- 
py in each other's society. And sometimes in their 
family devotions and religious conversations, their 
hearts glow with love to God. They look forward 
to death witii the consoling hope that they will 
awake in the likeness of the glorious Savior, and so 
" be forever with the Lord." 
22 
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CASE 4. — A female who early in life united 
witli the church, and conscientiously performed the 
external duties of Christian life. She had, for many 
years, liLtle if any happiness in the performance of 
her religious duties, yet would have heen more un- 
happy if she had not performed them. She mar- 
ried a gentleman, who during the last years of his 
life was pecdiarly devoted. During this period, 
in attending upon the means of grace, she expe- 
rienced air entire change in her religious feelings. 
She felt, as she says, that " now she gave up all for 
Christ. She felt averse to every thing which she 
believed to be contrary to his will. — To the will of 
Jesus she could now submit for ever, with joyful 
and entire confidence.— She now loved to pray, and 
found happiness in obeying the Savior," She made, 
as she believes, at that time, an entire surrender of 
all her interests, for time and eternity, to Christ, and 
since then her labors in his service have been hap- 
py labors. Before they were constrained by con- 
science, now they are prompted by the alfections. 
She does not think she was not a Christian before. 
She had repented in view of the law, but she had 
not, till the time mentioned, exercised aifectionate 
faith in Christ.* She now often prays most solicit- 
ously for the conversion of sinners and the sanctifl- 

• Are Uiere not many in all Hie churches who have been ccn- 
Vieteil of sin, and who have perhaps repenteil, but have not ck- 
erci-ed full faith in Christ J 
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cation of the church. She loves lo meet weekly in 
the female circle for prayer, and labors to induco 
olhers to attend with her. Her little son, nine years 
of age, is, as she hopes, a Christian ; and her daugh- 
ter, just approaching the years of womanhood, has 
recently united with the church. Two years since 
her husband died under circumstances peculiarly 
afflicting'. She prayed for resignation, and never 
felt any disposition to murmur against the provi- 
dence of God. She sometimes blamed herself that 
she had not thought of other expedients to prolong, 
if possible, the life of one that she loved so tenderly; 
but to God she looked up with submission, and said 
in spirit, " the cup that my father hath mingled for 
me, shall I not drink itl" Her husband she views 
as a departed saint, whom she expects to meet in a 
better world. She cherishes his memory with an 
affection that seems peculiarly sacred ; and there 
memhrance of his piety is a consoling association 
coniiected with the recollections of one now in 
heaven.* 

A single incident developes the secret of that pi 
ety which gives her peace, and makes her useful.— 
One of the last times that I saw her, she stated, in 

• That the marriage tond hecomes more sacred, and. the recip 
Tocal dutiea of affection more tender, tetweea two hearts that 
liolh lovc.lcsuB, I liaye no doubt. The feelings of this pious 
willow favor the supposition, and the facia recorded in the biog. 
laphiea of Edward?, Fletcliec and Corvosso, fully conSrm it. 
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conversation upon the subject, tliat a shovt time be- 
fore, slie had read a Sabbatli school book, which one 
of her children had received, in which was a repre- 
sentation of Christ bearing his cross to Calvary. 
While con temp] aliiig this, scene, love and gratitude 
sprang up in her heart, whicli were subduing, sweet, 
and peaceful beyond expression ! How is it reader, 
tJiat the contemplation of such a scene of sirfferiiig 
should cause such blessed emotions to spread like a 
rich fragrance through the soul, atid rise in sweet in- 
cense to God? It is the holy secret of the cross of 
of Christ I which none but the saints know, and 
even they cannot communicate ! * 



COKCLUSION. 

Allow the author to say, in closing, that it is his 
opinion, that in view of the reasonings and facts 
presented in the preceding pages, every individual, 
who reads the book intelligenlly, and who is in pos- 
session of a sound and unprejudiced reason, will 
come to the conclusion, that the religion of the 
Bible is from God ; and divinely adapted to pro- 
duce the greatest present and eternal spiritital 

' Tliomtis a Kernpis enilcavoreJ to give expression to the ran- 
Bcioosness or tlie (Jivine life in tlie sou!—" Fcequens Ciiristi visU 
tatio ciun liomine interno, diilcia, sermociantto, gruta coosolatio, 
multa ]>a)^" &<!, 
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good of the human family. And if any one should 
doubt its Divine origin, (which, in view of its adap- 
tations and its effects as herein developedj would 
involve the absurdity of doubting whether an intel- 
ligent design had an intelligent designer,) stilly 
be the origin of the gospel where it may, in heaven, 
earth, or hell, the demonstration is conclusive, that 
it is the only religion possible for man, in order to 
perfect his nature, and restore his lapsed powers to 
harmony and holiness. 
22* 
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THE POPULAR 

CYCLOPAEDIA OF BIBLICAL LITERATITIIE. 

CONDENSED FROM THE LAEGER WOKK. 
Bt JOim KITTO, D. D^ 



loiided for luinislsra and tlisotogiEIl studenta, bul is also psrticularly adop^ to parcnls, 
SnUb»1]i-ectiiiciLleac[iera,(tndltaegrentbod; ofltia religious imblic, II linEberailhe author^ 



EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 
Fi-niii Res. J, J. CaiTulhera, D.O., Paaliir iif Secasi Paiich Caxg. Chureh, Pcrrlaitd, Mi. 
Bf fSr (he moal vnlaaHo boon promnleil lo Iho Chrlallan public ftir insny ycjm. Tlia 

as: iims IbD tneanbig at lbs gBti authors. 

Fitn Rev- Dojtiet ^0171, D. D.j Pastor of Thh-a Baptist Charch, Boston. 
Araost™lu»blB, as it wasaniHch needed, publicnlion. Every miniaUM oitgbl lohsvo s 
cmiyDf lion his enidy table. As aboolior relerencs, Ehsdding lecoUeclcd ligliEon aliiiDst 
^If scripnirel siihjetia, mid fuminhiiig e brief; bul cJear and compendious liisioiy of the mast 
remarkable evenls and peraonaEea monlioncd in tbe Bilile, it cannol iail of being a great 
belli. EVBry lover of Qod'Bword, no! 10 say every Sabbalh-schoal teacher, and every Ibeo- 
]ftic3l Bludeal, will find IreaBuies of information in tlie altove^named vioti. 

From Reo. Joot Haviea, D. D.y Pastor of First Congregattonnt Ctturtb, Harford, Ct. 

A capital work, contalnbig a vast wneunt of infonnatioii on a great variety of subjecl!i, 
ill a TDi; condensed, yet clear and Interesting ronn. Every Taniily and every aabbatli'BcLi<(J 
leiclier, wisblng to undorsland the Bible, should passesB tbis work. 

FrpmRev W. B. SpraffvSj I}. D.^ Pastor nf See^ndrPresiylfriaii CJcttrcb, Albany, M T. 

I regard it as tbe most important aniiliat? ta the study of the Scriptures, among the great 
n.Tss of people, of which I have any knowledge. Evevy 8alibatb.school toaclier, and indeed 

II131 such a vatti 1b in existence, may well he regarded as one of the favorable signs ol tha 
lbnc3 in r^ard to the progress of evangelical knowledge. 

Trora Rob. J. B. Watorbary, i>. A, Paotor of Bowdoiit St. (Conffrsgalltnat) Chwoh, Begftn- 
It is a most valuable book, suited to the winis of clergymen, and well adapted to aid 
Babl.atli.Bchoiri tcaebera in their teaponaihle Work. Every fiunlly that can afibrd it, would 
ilo well to possess themselvia cf so important and Interesting a volumo 1 to which they 
niijht tcfol: in clucidiiuig the Scriptures, and iBndaIng th?li study nv only pimtliabiB but 
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iu:liquiliea BDd (opotinipliy, wtiicLi are 90 vafualjle In eiplalnlog Ilia languigc of Uie Eible. 
Prcm Km. Thoma S. WillUimi, Hurlfn^d, Cl. 
A miss of Infbrmalinn, in s conilsneel fiirtn, highly imparlBnt (o Uiiue ivhci regnrd lb* 
■tcred volume ) )ud to SabbaUl-athool loadiera il will prove a most voJuabIs aasialont 

fVon Sm. Eiaard £uenelf, LL. D., Btatsa. 
I tave kepf il on my table, and have fj^nently tefetred to it ; and It lias been n jKca flea! 
mad by UilTerQnl meinbors of my family. I uni(e wilb them in the opinion that it ia a TEl- 

latlotni, ilm reaulla of mntli reBeaich, and will piomole, I doubt noLlhe iulollicenc read- 
ing ol fis Sciiplurei 

Frma Him. OeBrge Jr. Brings, LL. D., Piae/icid, Jfiui. 
To all ivho read and study the Bible It ivill lie found Co lie a work of suipnssiTig interest 

foi that Book of books, and a ptofbunder reveiencs fin iB Divine AuOior. I wish then 
was a copy of It In every Gimily in the land. 

Fr<m Jartd Sparkc, LL. D., iVwuteiU if flarnnnl College. 
1 am ^lad to posswB the work ; and I enclose three dollars, which I iindeiHand to li» tlie 

Froui Uon. Theodore Pr^lnghv^ssn, LL. D., JV^ip SrHnsipiek, JV. J. 
I regard lias a very valusbls help to Uie Etiidont of the Bible. It brings to the aid oftha 
reading comniunity, in an Inattnctlve and condensed fiitm, a rich tteasate of historical and 
biblical liietaUiro, prepared and arranged by some of the best minds, and which could 
otherwise bo gained only by a lahorions »nd pationl research, that very few have the tet- 
euretoglve to the subject. No family woiUd.l think, ever regret the purchase of a book u 
deserving of a liousehold place. 

It ia onlyneccfflEiiy lo look through this volume to anprcciale ita valna TTiere Isnoworit 
[ have soon which contains so mu^ biblical knowledge, alphabetically arranged imder ap- 
propriate heads, in eo condeneed a form, and which is sold so cheap. Under a leadiiig 
word Is to be found in this boi^, whether it relate to natural science orecriptural illns- 

mnre interesluig knowledge than any work of the same aiie,andit8fiould be found ineveiy 
fiiniily, in our public s«hoota aa well as in all our academia and colleges. 

Frpm Son. Simon QrMnUaf^ LL. D. 

A Iwok Ihal will prove highly useful to all persons engaged In the study of IJie Bible, 
••t in [eacbing its sacred Iratba to the young. I hope, Iherefbre, that il will bo widol]' 
circulated. 

From flan. Soiirt C. Wmtlm^, LL. D., Jasiai.. 

] hsva oaniined with great pleasure yonr edition of lOlto's Popular CyclopEdia of Biili- 
til Litarature. It seems to me a moat convenient and valuable aid to Hie study of lb* 
Gcilpttirss, tmd I am glad that you have been able to publish It at so teasonable a pilca 
a can iiirdiy fail to commend itself to those who would leach, and to those tvho would 
iBSm, Bomelhlug more Uian the mem letter of the inspired volume. 

Frtn Hoiry J. niples, D. D., Jalkor of" 3f0Us an «a Sci^«ureE," sud JVW"Mior(K JVWolmi 
Tie<iogJial litOilMim. 
It would be invaluable to Ssbbolh-scliaol teachers, and of gteal uBllly to pteacbers. II 
eveiy where shews evidence of reaeaich, and is parlicular and accurate in Se delaih. tt 
omploya apin^ato auihotiiiBB, both less and mote modern, as to nuescions of aaincd 
CTiluasm, of hlatoiy aji4 ^t^iMiy, and rivet tho teadet the results of teteni leamtd to- 
fcligaiinns If iho purpose f.f ails bocE ia gained, wriptdral timdeds' f^'" t" lacieaoL 
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First Presiffterion CAHrc\ PltUad^pbio, 
I fcel eteilly oIjUbwI lo yoa Kir Iho voliinie of Kltlo Bbriilgeri. I liavo not had time lo 
lauiint il na un atrWjTBMl. I om ftos, bovfevcj lo spoak of Uio original, which ■h"!'' 

F,sm RcB. Samuel Jf. Wor, 

nrl chorofi>ro less worthy H> _ . 

ui'i-ti^ed if yoiie edition gJirTI liave a deci^led HeferonCfi with ILiofio who desire to liavo f 

T-oiB John DvjBl'mg, B.D,, ,*nlW ^"BIsIbt) nf Hoaiaaisia," etc., ml Fatar if U 
Broadvia^ BaptiBt Olim-clL,J^aD York. 



Vivm Rtr>. Oardner Spring, D. D., Piatar nf Brick QkarA Cftflpcl, (Fra. CL) Jfaa Yerk 

i^uiao with other souccqe ot lufOtmBUon, wl)[ find in Killn that nhidi will Ea.vs him tid 

From Pntf. Qeorgi jPitsfl, ^ulAor qf " JVWte mt tii SciipfareSj" JVeio York, 
Aa imnienae nccuniulBllon of nialerials, drawn ftom the most i-ecent sourcss on 11» an. 
iliiiHoa, language?, Eoomphy, nEdital history, fcc, ot Ihs aacred volumo, tlie BuiBtnnce 

From R. E- Poltistm, D. D.j Prqf. <lf CkrijtiaH Theology in JVjftttfon Tkoologicttl InstiluUmu 



Frmi nnoonl jVoJmm, !>. D., ^iilSor vf " Biik Dicliimars," (*;., and I^eeidmt <^ Vid- 

1 regard Kitto'a Cydopaidla as yastly miperiot to any shnilat work. Th» authw has ovl- 
ently availed Itimself of the latest publicatimia, tvhetlier criliual, historical, geographical, 
cicntific, or auliqiiatian: and so ssloctsd, attaneed, ajid ejproaaed hia topics, qb to mnliB 
ij worl! perfectly avatlalilo lo the iinlesmeii, wJiHe it ia aniost welcome aid to the sdiolat. 
(( one who buys the hook will regret his purchiBO. 

FrsiA Rob. R. K J^^Mhy D. D., Pastor of tfte FirBt Baptist Ckurek, BoBbllt. 



,any who, 1 



le word o/go 



« Pnif. A". Porter, Tali Catlege, Jfca Hacat, CI. 

ipresa my belief that the Popular Cyclopod^a is tbs licBt work of the 
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ivork, cmWiniiig vMy Lniporlant in 
[irUiy of a wide cirtulalion. 



^iierally. Iti3,iiimf Judyraent, al^gethorlho bij 
fiubllslioEL 

Prm Ren. J. M Wahimisht, B. B., Trivit 
tt was toraplleil. 

l/i-im Rev. Banm SUiv, B. D., PiEslirr iff Rtat Strta Bitpliii Ckurch, BasUix. 
J hsTC examined It wlUi Bpaclal and nnalloJeA ealislhcticin. Ithna tbe ran merit of Mk 
tU that It piofeBBOB to be ; and tbi? few, I am sure, wlia may comnill it, will deiqr SiBt, ii 
Tiebnen and AJlneea of detail, it mtpanos tbelr expectation. Many mlnletsia will OjiA it 
VBlDablo uuUiaiy ; tut Ita ctalef excsllsnna ie, that it tUrniBbBB hut the ftdlltlM wUrb tt 
teeded by Hie Hiooeondg In tknilttes and Sabbath scbools, wbo are engaged in tbo Im 
prjtsnt bualueaB of biblical education. It Is In itself a library of reliable inlbimfilJOJb 

ilVffiri Rev. A, L. Stone, PosUt nf Fork Street Congrega^^oal CRareh, BMton. 
I have Smnd it a tbnD-tavlng and tabor-aavinE helper ui investigatbig the significant 
of ^e eacred writings, which I could never consenl agun to be without. I Imps, that m 
only derajTnen and Babbatli-acliooi teacheiB, hot nvory poison who wonlii be at all e sti 
dentof the Bible, ma; avail themselves of this judicious and timely cenliibution to pofu 
iatixnd BBcred liierntjire- 

or of Coitffftgatuttlal ChiH-eht ResbHr^ 

vho wieh a IrualWDiUiy ccmoendium of biUic! 

h other excellent Bible Dictionarieis there la on 

olhorsnen^^^ti^,*> thle,lf Imaysoexpreaal^ wafl"nituedd«nT-^ WohavethBlM^ 
Poptdar Encyclopedia of alriatlff BlhllcaJ Llteralore that eiista. Some of the ahbrf /b 
dona also are decided impnivenieDta on the larger edldon. Prevlons worka of the kin 
have, to too great an eximt, merely retailed the eonjsctniw of paic esee and perpatnate 
their hlUDdi^a in sacred geography Xo (me who baa net travelled in the Eut, ak,d amanl' 

Front Rat^ Tho-ataa H. Skinner, D. D.y Pastimf Carmkii PresAutefum ChttrcAfJfae Tot^ 



>., Pastor of T^rd CffAgregaiiondl CAirreA, TTartfMt, Ct, 
flu youi }>re9a an abiidgment, for popular use, of Eitto' 
n a veiy Important contnbutwn (o the popular liTerauir 



ested in the etudy of Ih 



From RbBm JL Bmtd, IX D., Pastor of Secoifd Congregotiowii CAwc't, IfifOraioAj Ot 
eonvenicDtXmra nto^°'^aable"'auirilE<iy U tiie facfl'itiee jHovided to 'aid Sabball 
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CAPTIVE IN PATAGONIA; 

OR, LIFE AMONG THE GIANTS. 

A Personal NurraHve, by Brsi>ii..» P. Boonris. 

Wilh Ulueuolioiu. ]3mo. Ptico S5 centK. 

Ttiii wnrK, ny Captain Doiims— who wm taken cnptive, and reUinsd Ibles 

LOhIha by the PnlrignniBQa -^ gWes Hn nccoiLnt of hia caiiLura and iinal eBcape ; o de- 

:ri;iUon of this slmnge people, of which llltla or noTliing hu heterolbre been kjiowo; 

Cnptnln Bourne is b jientE^ainn well known in Ibis ooiumimlry, oa a men of high 
igpecuiiiilly, (aa nra tim bla Daineroue fiinilly connections,) eoliec, dlaneel, Eind of 
ndenlKed integrity ; totijat, although many of tbe etatemenls in his Ihilltlngly In- 

" Ballot's yarn," "a story made lo tell"— yet those wlio know Ilia authnt, and 
avo road tho narrative (or themselyea, Iiave uo ^uealiun whaleuer aa to tls enHrs 

It will be found a work of uneouimDn luteraEl as wall aa inatmitioQ to gll cbssea 



ilorestlng vol lima." 



AdislinEUisbodBpiatnpal cietsyman, ol 
this c<ty, Ul apeaking of Ibia worJl, aaya, 
Irving hlnuelf^conld not 2iave made a mon 

A eletgyman of Iiigh atandloe asya of tlis work, " Mr. BoDrne liis here glrea 
to ilie public a. Tsiy InteiestlnE nnnalivs, lllaBtraled by Eavetal atiikine en- 
gravings. Wb hnrdly eeo bmr the aiyla of the book, aa an actounl of personal 
adventutes, could liaTO been inncb irapnived; and it la ceiraSnIy a Teiy re- 
niarkablo citenmstance, and IndicatlTe of tbe cultaratioa lo bo fiiand amoiiEBI New 
England matinets, tbal Uiig ataiy should be told by one otthetn, iii fug own unigaiated 
language, wllta a tbliciV which would net ehame Uie pen of our veiy beat wtlten. 
We ttuat that be will haTa many readera. Be hu aeen what peihaps no ether mnn 
has seon ; and Iba record of auch erperiems, bought with such danger and eiilfbring, 
oujht to ba received with fivor by hia bappiat countrymon. But bla book la one 
whicli need aak no indulgence— and wo llimk will Bnd ita way to a very honorable 
place ainonist thai inleroatlng portion of onr literalure, Iho ttavola and n^ag^s of 
lliose who have Ural risileil or eiplared the distant and darker regions cf the earth." 
FrmH a great mmter nfnoSccs wo smkB (V jWloafB^ extracU i — 

" Uncle Tom " may Bland asids for the wasent. Un. Stowe may tieiseif, as well 

cannolfail to movu bnUi to amilfld and lears — containlRg loiicbeaof the broadest and 
mmi gunlal humor, aa well aspassnge] of simple patlios, which diasolvoa theanul In 
aympnlby. Ho has, indeed, as ha well remarks in bla pratUco, " sssn the elephant," 

lions Willi great sood taste — In I BIyle whhih tlia innathnukish" tend lubber" might 

biia nut tlouifcil ilie miud of Ills reader 1^ nanBcosaary vorliiago. Ho has siptosaed 
hi^ Idcns in liirw wor^ which moat aptly represent them. Tito a^e of the hook 

reader, Putagonial wlm ever bstbre read about it in a baok? In the piges of onr 
ecIiudI geographies we had, indeed, been iold that ll was a land uf elanla, oncb man 
el and ing eight (cat In his slocklngi! ButUwethe leann clKod. It uugbt nDthiue 
of tbo doinojlic life of Ibese nienBtora, n-ithiug of Uieir poliUcal economy, nutblng ol 
tlioir roligious aupenlitlun. When at echool, ibe cliaptet upon Palaguaia was always 
regarded lij; ua es toothon, while all othar chapters nere too long. We yearned fl>r 

coolly lb jt ein 111 foel w,iit\ia aliihida of ordinary manhood. We longed to know how 
many sheep ana of Ihe^o lellutvs woall coaaumeat s meal, and how many yards of 
i-Inlh il lock in [ii-ilie Ills patilaloone. In fiul, we dealrod just tae^ infiHuialioii as 
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Tli[a [g n iimratiTO of pemnjl BdvaWoros in Palosonis-compatnflTBlj- an iin. 
hmwii land ID die elvill!'^ world. The book is full of slimng nnrl roinantio incl- 

oflho day- A larEs odition was exhaust^ last week^ aiElMm^ the work wbs onij 

HI) as BDW as Ui^ can be In nidiiiBBa, It bids &lr to be anolber Uncia Tom's Cabin 
ill poputati^. dia narraliTs of bia pecaonal adventurs wliita In ibe bands of the 
PalaEonlans, bia account of thair moda of Utb, tbair aupenHtloni, lellgiona, Ac., ia 
nlaUd wltb a plain, nerroua,niattei4F£ictB[tnpliail]'orEl}>lBtbacle qnlte itttBcUTO 
Hh advenlurea aneriiU esMiie, previoua to bia «fc BTtiTid Bl Ban PranirfBeo, hia visit 
■otlH Chilian feoil aotllenieol^and coal mines, and aubgeqiisnlly at tlie mines, havri 






e, although a aimpls r 






novel ill 119 character anJinteiealine, reniinilin« ua of tales of'cnplivlly on the ceast 
of Africa whlcb we have read wllb intense inlerest in days gene li;, when saicb ad- 

The " PaMgonian Captive," lecenlly iBlWishe* by Gould & Lincoln, Mdsfiiir to bo 
naturally: 409 copies ivere sold in Out cil; of New Sedlbtd in akvr iaya,— HeBUng 

Tlie second Uncle Tom 1 —one edition enld in sii days 1 Wo presume onr renders 
t^Pat&goniA, FoFUireB k^g monrJis was ^. Souinea prleonar, without any visiitlo 

ever, all cnnvded Willi strangaand bsline nntbDnghtof IntidenCa, wtaieb bas created 
Ibe mrore on tlie part of tba public. Tba pnUishers aca utlarl; unable to keep Ilia 
market supplied. One larEe edition sold In slidaya! It nHll he nnUiIng slnuiga if 
Its circulation should equiU tbat of Mrs. Siowe's Diielo Tom's Cabin. — Snlsn *5-m- 

Tbis is a KEry ioterestin; narrative of personal adventure. The ptivstlons, siiflbt- 

Feiliapif (ho rapid dejuaud fbr this book, wblcb wenndsnmnd hu welcomed it at 

tliatitiKjusttila hoolr of adrenlure and suflbrlngwhlchany manorany cillldisbot' 
le^ for rending. Roys will read ilea thsytvouliTBDhlnsanCniBDe, and theymuethe 
really bad boya If tbeydo not pdn eomelhinE of endutanca fioni ila nnprelanding 
maufy record. And men will read It to speculate anew on the questions of liuinan 

After a painful and strange experience— an experience full cf incidents illustratlvii 
of the cruellies, habils,andchatac(eri9licsDf the Fatagonian Indians, lie makes bis es. 

period of nearly four years — a period cmwded with as great a variety of atrange aud 
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VALUABLE WORKS 
GOULD AND LINCOLN 



INNUAL OF SCtENTIFIC DISCOVERY FOR 1850; or, Yeiu-Boofc ot FmU Ul 
Giivnfehnd AFtgAxhlbltla^thcdiosc loipoi'tanb tUQCorciiBfl atid Improreineitta Iq UechBn- 
ius, UueraJ Arts, NaturoJ PblloBophy, Uhemlatry, ABttoBioaiy, AleEeoKilog;, Zcol;]g7 
BdEany, Mtiwrutoi^, Geology, G«0£mphy, AiiU^ulLUs^ &a.j togeUiej^^tli AliBtcf iisc«al 

Wpllb, ami Giioiui£ Fi.iB£, Ja. "VVUliFoitralC of Prof. Agafikz. 12mo,..elatU,,,,-Ii26 
piiperHivor3,..,.l,00 



: ANNUAL OF SCIENTIFrC DISCOVERY, FOR 185J; Editea by BinD A. 
^u/t, nod QEOivflB Buie, Jn. W'leii Poitrait oC Fnf. Silliiuaa. 12niD,..cJotli,....l,25 



CYCLOPEDIA OF ANECDOTES OF LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 

oi tbB ArC^ Df ArohltvctikTO, liograviues, mJeIi;, ToeT.iy f^aEiog itDd ^^ulptoce, and ol 
thd UIO01 celebrjLted litatary ObumctMii bji& Artista of ditteceoi coaaEi'les Aud Aeroe, otc, 
By Kaiutt Abtimk, a. M., aoUior ol " Cyclopisdia of Moral aoi BeligLooi AaEciloles," 



riHE, A. M-, author of " GyfslopffldJa of Uond and UelleiooH Anwdat? 
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LAKE SUPERIOR ! lU Phy^csl Character, Teeotollou ana Animala, corapKrea al.l 

Cilbo*„ Od« fOlmnQ octavo, Ql^^ontLy iUofitrated,.,. cloth;d..^,&U 

ThtL UI[iBtni(lnii7,BGTenteeTi rii uumT>er, ate Id th« lioeat seyte of (Tie prt. by SoDtel i vrnftrfldng 
'>hoeiid Landacnpt Scouery, E^fhes, nwl other objects of tjalunl Uiaktty, with an outline map 



CHAMQEBS' CYCLOP/EOIA OF ENQLISH LITERATURE. A Soloclion ol 
Conncclud by a Critical and BiographiciJ lUstoty. rotn.ing tivo large impotiul cctaio 

cloth, full gill, estra,. . . .7,00 
sheop, extra, rdeei bands,. . . .0,00 



CHAMBERS' MISCELLANY OF USEFUL AND ENTERTAINING KNOWL- 

oloth,.... 7,60 

library, shwp,... .10,00 
OJ- TUi work hni beea lilghlj' rcconHnendea by dlsllnguwlie; iwliviauals, lui aJmlnillj aUnite^ 

' n mraia be dlfllcull to fli-.a any misf eUany suporior ot even cqnal to lli it richly dcKnc. a« 



CHAMBERS' PAPERS FOR THE PEOPLE. ISmo, in beanlirul oiuimout«l 



ThG aeilei will con^at of ^fteon nutntifTB.Of 103 pbECi CACh,aud vneu coiuplcEed, -wlU mmkt 
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THE FOOT-PniNTS OF THE CREATOR ; ot, 0i8 AstGioIopals of Stmmnfss, 

&c. From the third LonilDoEdilioii. Willi 8 Memoir ot the Buthoc, bv LoniB AaiBBiB. 
ISnio, olotli,....l,0'J 



r£an aa thfa mtxn.' and If It pleued FmvldeD« to ■pore Wa vttM, lift> hE, if niij one, 
lialy-reuilErBcLenLrenUAcUveHadpDpulArianddDequidiervIaetDlheDl^^Liutll^alcjr. 



ncciimiiliition of fhctif vhloh not ODlj disslppte some dork Rnd knotty old thwKcff wifh regp^ 
rrncl^nt fonnjiUnna, but eatabUsh the great truths of geology Ln more peritct uid bormonioua c 
iljlency ffllL Uyb Biflat tcJ*!"" of xevfclfllion^" — Albtuif/ Sitectator. 

PRINCIPLES OF ZOOLOGY: TouoUng (he Struoture, Development, BiBtribnii 
und Ki^uraJ Arraogemeot of the RAQEfl 0? AN1UAL3 living and exdoct, \l\tb ndoior 
UlnAlra^ona. For the use of Schools and Collegea. Fort 1,, CohpapjlTivp rnv3iE>i<i 
lly Louig Aojasiaaad AnausTus A. Gouid. Ilerlaed edIUoa. 12Dio,...cloth,... ] 

&ig:i:h lansnnee, contDlnlcg id nincli nev null iidnehle Inftiinillkio Du Uie tiibJKIof 






nnileil7 hand. Tlie hSitoiy, anelciTnli 
Tk adapted to coUegcs auil Hhoela, ait 



S OF ZOOLOGY. PART II. Sjslcmstio Zoolog), In which the Prln 
lo^fltk^'fLCion are applied, and the pdnclpal groupA of anlinala are brlefl; 
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rclsli'iu toUiB HiflMrjof ManklaJ. By AssoLD Guvoi, {'lofrsBorof PhjslcsJlJeoaimihj 

emtlnni. ikteoiia tbonsod. 12mo, olo'ui,....]^ 

■' Tli:ia irho htTe Tieen nacaalomad to T^auil GcojfrflphjM II merely deBortpHvl 
g, dr!n ^un the rniiL^Ddcr l^BC^iit nf [^ a vayaeit will be d«liBliE«il to find I 
tncdvQ pujinrt eonverted Into it BcleDce, the priuuples of wMcU am deflnlU 



Llribuifd to tJie prodnctlou of 



e^ a^inpLo^ lo (Tie 



roars. The third la to hs lued irt a Bcieatlflc xnoaiuil En Aoit4omlei and CaUe^OB. 
™piulB.onoofpnrtIyPhy"lciilOcoertphy,tha other for E 



lioB™i>hy, StiMitics, Fo 



MURAl. MAPS : BMriei of cfcgant coloreH Mnps, eihibiSng the PhjiteJ PhenmieiiB 
of [he OInlio. Pttjectal Qo a large scale, andinUindod to be eajpenOoil in the Iteclladon 

KITTO'S POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE. Con- 
Bible," "History imd I'hjEicaJ acoRrapby of l^esline," Eiiilor of "The Jcyuranl ol 
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'f."...clou[,' 

..bi\£mai..7.'iSl 

ThesiiDii, CaEii' ScaooL Bditiok, .bmaas, — ^ 

■rWsiicrkliuiedlnlLE BtoloD BchooLi, onil is exceedingly popular DB B till took vhenrtl it 

ELEMENTS OF POLITICAU ECONOMY, by FEaBcis Witl*bd, D. D. Tmnlr- 
fiiBt .Hoimca. 12100 cloth,... 1^ 

POUITICAL ECONOMY flSRIDGEO, end stiaptcd lo Iha uso of Schoo.-!! and 

Thcobm-c \'iirVi by T>r. WnylaJid, lie laei aa Ta^t Daolu In most of the CoUe^s imlLT^iaT 
B^oola tbrongEiouL the Union, ami art lilglily (ipproTed. 

PALEY'S NATURAL THEOLOGY. UuBfratcfl by 6rl; PWea, with seleclioiia 
fniiii 'hs Notes nfDr.Paxton, and addlUonal Holm, oriKlnal ana Eolecte^. nitha Vocab- 
ulMjetSclenUflcTerciB. lilitca by Johk WiKE, M. D. 12mo hilt luor 1,26 



H/lAualory Hotcs, QuoBlions for Eiaminallon, aud a Dictiunai-j of I'hilosopbical Tcmia, 
Mllh inenti'-elglkt elfcl ED^milngs. liy J. L. )!i.i£S, D ]>. shatp.... ,67 

BLAKE'S FIRST BOOK IN ASTRONOMY ; aoHignod for fta nse of Common 
Schoola. lUualnitetlMlllietoQl-platsEngrsvi^sa. ])y John L. n)L.5KE, D, D 

Esplau- 

; or, tiic Frusskn Uelhod of Teaclilng: (he Blenienis of the 
5Mta Board ofBauMUo'B!'' 18Bio,.....'....'^,...lialf nior.... .iid 
CA; or, the Art of Abbrevlnllng thow smates which kIto the 

■ " BeautdeB of IVrillng," " IVrlliiig Maateris AartalHnt," etc 

la fire pans, each 12;^ 
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iRVlNE'S CVCUOPffiDIA OF AN! 
fINE ARTS. CODtBining n eoplous and eliotce seleetton of AnccdotcBf 
vorlous forma of Uiemture, of tlie AHs, of Arohileclure. Engraiiiiij^, b: 
I'octrr, I'ttintiiig and SouJptui'e, and of (be most lelebmted Litsraiy CLsrs 
and Artists of dlfC3reDt countrjes Hni3 ages, eta. Eiegantly Illustiated, 

f a hlgb order, and of auch n-onderful variety ns to futDleh something of iu 
ji' eveif oltio of readers, upon almost every posaible topic. 
Thi CIv-iiliaii Times la^i. " The irorlt will be onu oE rare InloreaS 10 the aebolnr i 



r(aaot,ietoaUnniillycraraB." ' 

Tlie -Kork will first l>e pnbllBliod in eight niimbors, at twenly-flTC cc 

wbich together will make an elegsjit royal octavo volume of about TSO pni;;?^. 

number baa Jnetbeen issued, aad tlie otheiswili follow onoe In twoweeki 

Dieted. 

A V/REATH AROUND THE CROSS; or, Scrfpturc Trath Illurtn 
Tttv. A. Moaioa Bhohh. With an iKTaonnotiOH, by Ktv. John Akbi 
With an elegant Frontispiece. ISmo. clulh, 



be^nUfol title than this. And the frontispiece is eiioull; 1ieaatifiil« prciiciitine Cht^t aa 
cheering the prospect. Leavini^ the field of mere courroveray Toothers, the author at once 
approaohisand loadfi^l with liiut to thecroas; ejdiihiis ib as the iiieaus of our jiwtil'ca- 

Intellect; taiio the eocjuirer from the sipi to the Lhlug eonetlfled ; and glvca both edlElcaE on 

aod coDBOlaUon to enc^ulring sinuerB.^' 

GUVOT'S MURAL MAP OF THE WORLD, on a larRe 6cale,(5 by Tibet,) for 

the Becitslion Koom. Frinted In three coloi's. Price, mounted, eiO,i>[| 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE SPECIES; Its (ypioal forma ni.fl 

pdmeval distribution, Wltb elegontllluslrations. By Charles Hxktto.'! Suiti. 

lliohilrd, Bacbman, Agaasiz, and other wrilera of repute, by Sistubi, Kj-fEUKn, 
Jr., M. D. 12mo. clolb, Sl^B 

THE EXCELLENT WOMAN, sa deBOrited in tlie Book of Broverbs. Wilh 
splendiJ Illualrotiona, and an Introduction, by Eev. Wkltiw K. SfanooE, D. D. 
12mo. cloth, extra, iiir"« 

NOVELTIES OF THE NEW WORLD, an Aecount of tbo Adventures and 
E'lscoveries of the Fhiit Explorers of Korth America. 12mo. oloUl, mpras. 

'EiOig stctnd valitini of BiMTiRD's SEEiia of Ambsicah Ilinraim 

•OUNe AMERICANS ABHOAD! or Vtcstiou in Europe; cmbodjing the lesulli 
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THE LNJON OF THE HOLY SPIRIT AND THE CHURCH, in U» Conrjrdol 

PFPUeUCAN CHRISTIAKITY ; or, True Llbertr, u eibiblted In thB U&, Tre- 
copt3, and Xori; Dlstiples <pf tbe GwM Itedeemer. Bj Kef. E. L. BliBC jh, Anllim of 
" Vrovei-bB iBr th« People," &<1. SoroQil edilioa. limo ...(loth 1,25 

PROVERBS FOR THE PEOPLE; or, ninatmlions of PracHcy OodHno 






e Apostolical iu 



l2aiD, ' ! cloth I^ 

ILIP MEUANCTHON.cmniiiiBtiig bh AccmintoC the iniHb Impflrtunt 

CHRIST. By ThoMab iHmpra. lotroanotorj EBsaj-i 
vu^uiJiBB. u, II. Neiv sad IiiiproTed edldou. £dlted b; II. U.ilcom, D. II. 

oioin as 

EBItlOM, 16B10, j^loth,.... JH 

iAINTS EVERLASTING REST. By RJCHiBD Basteb. lCino,.rlolh,... ,M 



CHRISTIANITY DEMONSTRATED : in flror disUdot nnd iDdcpjiideBl ser 

MEMOIR OF HARLAN PAGE; or, tbe Posflt of Praj^ and PerMnal ESBtt ft 

MEMOIR OF ROGER WILLIAMS, Bounder of the ShOe of Ithode lalnnd. 
Wiujiji GiiiMtLL, A. M. IVitliatoWnilt. lamo, .clolii,,.. 



E CHURCH MEMBER'S MANUAL of Ecc 

ilion, myised. IBnio,.'.. '. 

1 PERSON AND WORK OF CHRIST. JSjEmut Siaianitts, D. 
poriutendealaDd ConBiatotinl Wrcoloral K~'"- — " '- '" '- 



J. KlPlEV, D. D. Eecoud 
cloth,.... ,80 



ut, clolb,.... ,43 

INCARNATION. By RoLua H. NEAtE, D, D., Pnslor of the FltEt Bonliel 
ch,ItoatoD. Bajio, .,^lt ,81« 

CHURCH-MEMBER'S GUIDE. ByBev. Jona A. Jjwes. Edited bj J. 



IE CHURCH IN EARNEST. By BeT. Jomi A. Jaues. Seienlli 

Smo, clol 

SCAL'S THOUGHTS. thDnehta of Buise PiSoiL, trana'atcd from Hi 

IE. LIFE OF GODFREY WM. VON LEIBNITZ. By JonsU WAOKa 

f PROGRESS IN ERROR AND RECOVERY TO TRUTH; o 
Jriuali IjiiiversulBiu, Uuiiuiui'-^E, aiA l-licp'.iciifli. 2a liuuKKud. l!i.i.i. tl 
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THE MISSIONARY ENTEBPRISE; a coUscHon of DiscoucffiB on Ulirfaiisa 
MiflsiiM, bv Amerkaa AntJioi's. Eaitei liy Bsnoa Stow, D. B. SeMiiJ (UoiisMid. 
lano, oloih, ^ 

THE KAREN APOSTLE ; or, Memoir of Ko-TaAH-Bru, tha Drat Ksroii Conxert. 
WkHNoacMJiBcemlDBbUNalioii. Bjltev. Fkabcis Mison.Utelonoiy. BJIWd ^ 

MEMOIR OF ANN H, JUDSON, lUs MlsdoDaij to Bormiih. Bj Rev J. D. 

Kbowleb. Anewefliaon. ntty-Mli UjouasBi. IBnio,, ^Loth,.... ,68 

Fcta KBETioH, p.atsfl, IBmo, cloth, gilt,.... ,86 

MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, lals Mlaaionarj (o Bminalij--o=D- 
taming mueh mteUigoncs relative to the Burman Hlffiloo. By Ber. A. KlAO. IVillL m 
TEtroauclory Essay. By W. It, IViUJiiiB, I). D. NoimditioQ. 12iiio,...clofli, ,7S 

MEMOIR OF HENRIETTA SHUCK; fli-jt Penuila MlBtJonary to China, l^lii' 
MEMOIR OF REV. WILLIAM G. CROCKER, late SDsaionnry io Wert AMa, 

iTwJs.^ isTa,'.....'^. .",.!?.? ."...,! ?°:....'. .■...!?Xto,...I ,ia 

A HISTORY OF AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONS, in A«ln, Afrifs, EumpB, 



u OutUBU, Prof. In BrovTU Uiiiveralty. WlUi esvco Maps. 1 



t qDnlldeil to jn&ga 
ndfUtjofmework, 
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THE OREAT COMMISSION ; or, ths Chrlallaa Chnrch consUtuled nuS ebaigod 
IQ convey tho GusjbI lo the world. A Prias BaBiy. Kj JoHM HiBma, D. D. With 
an iBtioducUirl Essay, by Wiuuu R. WaLuua, D. D. Seventli thouainil. 
l'.!aio, olstli, 1,00 

THE GREAT TEACHER: or, GharacterfstiBS of our Lorlfs Ministry. By Joiiir 
lIiBKia, D D. Wlllisa lattodnctory EsMiy, by H. HmpiiKEi, B. U. Twelfth Uiouaand. 
12nio, j;iol}i..,.. 3B 

MISCELLANIES! conaisKngprineipaUyofS*rmon8EtnclB»si)B. By J. HAnnia, D. D. 
Willi ui Xatiodiictory Essay and Notes, by Jossfh Belchcb, £. I>. lSiiia,.Dtotb,....,7G 

MAMMON ! or, CovelnuancBB the Mn of the ChrisWan Church, By J, Habbib, », B. 
IBmo, eloth ,4fi 

ISmo, ;.,.'. - .'clML,..'.. ^ 

THE PRE-ADAMITE EARTH. ContElbuUona to Theological Sdcnce. By JonH 
HluaB^D.B, Newan: IL^sed ediUon, due volume, ISmo, cbth,....l,Oa 

MAN PRIMEVAL: or the Conrtltntlon and Primitive Oondldon of the Human Bclug 
A Ci.ntnbutiouta Theological Science, By Jobs IUreo, D. S, With Efiucly engrsvel 
Portrait of the Author. Third edition. 12mo clutb 1^ 

" His eojiTouB null bMutifiil niii^tratJoiis of tlie tuccenlve laws of the Divlnt BIiinlltiilflHaD,liavt 
'• iynuibnt:.iiiia m Iheclt^M ^vieiics.'* By joa-^ I1arb:£, B. if- , ,..0a fnniofatto 
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THE LIf'E AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN FOSTER. EalWH by J, E 

RELIGIOUS PROGRESS; Biacoursaa on IheEfftelopmeiitaftlieChrisUiiD Chaiartir 
" Tl'.b icDih lg rtDm (be ncn dT me cf tl^n tilgliteit lighb oT the American PulpIL Ve >canxl;r 

LECTURES ON THE LORD'S PBAYER, By TTlltlAM n. WlllUMS, D D. 19mn, 

MOTHERS OF THE WISE AND GOOD, Bj Bey. Jabei B5ebb,D.D., AuUiorol 
^H'uJpit CycTopedla, etc-" Tliird tfaDosaud. l(bi]Df....'--...'--.-..-*..c]aUi,.... ,711 
A hcdutlful Ki-nery of IJOrtrollB of OiDse who nolonl;? ff#rt "wlMind ^oA" tn th^lr onn gen- 



'ERS1TY SERMONS. SernioM aeMTersd in the Chnpcl of Dm™ University. 
FflABcie 17iTL*>,D. ThM thousanil. lEmo, clotli,....l,00 



THE CHRISTiAN-S DAILY TREASURY! a ReUgioua Eserciffl fcr ererj tUiT In 
tbejMC. DjU, Temple. J2mo, clolli„...l,00 

ANTIOCH; or, loeresae of Moral Pomr in the Churcli of Otrist. Bj P. CinraoH. 
D.]>. lHrti™jiasnj,bjBAiiosSTOff,D. ». ISmo t.otii ,B0 

PHILOSOPHY OF THE PLAN OF SALVATION; a book fBr Iha times. Dy an 



PRACTICAL COMMENTARY ON PHILlPPIfiNS, by Dr. A. RliOTEB. 
TB NEANnEH'S COMMENTARY ON EPISTLE OFJAMF.S [In pmp 
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riRST iMPREssroNs or England and its people, by iiuq" MuLaa, 

■ OENES AND LEGENDS OF THE NORTH OF SCOTLAND, bj Hdoh 
UiLUiE. 12nio , doUi. 

r.HUDEN'S CONDENSEO CONCORDANCE; aKewina complete CDncordince 

Kisa'v.Il! S^Lth'ttioiMLd. 8to, '. cH>tli'liii^^...l,25 

*Tho pwMtt Edifion lA bcUer sidaplpl lo the pnrpoaSBOf a Concordim*e, b/ the erMure of ■>■(«■ 
bbeE^riuEim4imjd,uidiBt4tt«rorlftiiteilby it9p]iGetEutulhEtDimerLu-^eriuiiJe3:j>^ul%'e editJon'** 
&ACRED RHETORIC; iv,l>3ni^lioti itsii BoUTerr of Sermons. BjH.J.Rimc, 

ANCIENT LITERATURE AND ART. The Important of tho Stadj et the OtmH 

will I'ioC C. C. PELtus, of Cumbcidge. Sncond t^usand. iW, ijotb 1^ 

MODERN FRENCH LITERATURE, (Cbambera' People's Edition,) by L. RlTHOHD 

WUb a&ai pocUmt of Uuaeiinb. I^oui, .'. cliitb,....i^ 

" This is Hie Dnlj tonipUlo twatiie of ilie kind on this lutject, cither in rranch ot EQeUsb, mS 
hcs recdved t)ie bisliHlMmmendaUon."— *-. r. Evi^h,B Post. 

THOUGHTS ON THE PRESENT COLLEGIATE SYSTEM In the United States. 
By l'iuj.018 Wiit*HB,D.D.,Pre^ilcnl of Blown UnlTetElty, lBmo,....i;lotli,.... ^ 

THE MARRIAGE RING : or, IIoii lo nulie Ilomo Happy. Brom the Bidtligs of Jobs 

At^QGLL liSm. BeIUIIFUL iLLUEIUtED I^DITIOK. lUino, cloEh, pit,.... ,75 



Apoilollc Directions to Cliristlsa UaBteis, [n 






CHRISTIANITY AND SLAVERY. Etkictdhes onUie Rot. Dr. Haguo's Review ol . 

BiWBb.N. C. 18mo '. '......paper,.... ^ 

SCRIPTURE NATURAL HISTORY; contidnliiBa desctlpMw accoont of ftuirfni- 
poda, Biras, Fishes, InKcIa, BepUlea, Serpents, Plants, Trees, Minenils, Oenis, and 
PreriouB Btnnet, mentioBod in tlie Bib!:, By William Cabfexiee, London ; nltli 
Improvtmenfci, by R«y. O. D. Abbott. lUxstraled by naincrous ensro'liigB. Also, 

THE CHRISTIAN REVIEW. Edlle* by James ». Kkowles, Badsab Seibs. and 
8.F, Siiiiu, Syola., h3lf,cloUi,Uiered,...,B,00 

SlBBle loluBca, [eicept the fint,) maj be fui in Buinbera, l,Ott 
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RIPLEVS NUTES ON THE GOSPELS; aeslgned for Toachere In Sabbath Schcok 
una milk Cl^iv, snii Wi an Aid 1 > Fumily iDSti-uctioa, Dy Hesei J. [UtLBT, Praf. ii 
Neitloa ■llhaoi. last. Wilho Map of Caaaau. Two Toliunea in ona,. ..balTmor 1,21 

NOTES ON THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES : with > beauUflil Map, muo 
tnulng Uio Travels of the Apostle Paol, irlUi a ttaiit of hLs Voyage from (fcsacea h 
llomo. By IlBNBr J.ttiPLEY. Oaojolume. 12ma, half mir. ,Ji 

MALCOM'S BJBLE DICTIONAHY of Uie most Importaul Names, Oyoels, aa. 

Tuimifiuml \a Oie Holy Scriptures ; iateodiifl principally tbr Sabbath School 'feaokat 

uii Uiblu Ulxseca. Uy II. Ualoou, D. D. Oqo buuili'el una Hiira IhDneana. JEmo 

bulCmor..... fii 

SABBATH SCHOOL CLASS BOOK ; MmprislDe copious Bsorclacs on (he Saniei 



INCOLN'S S 

eilS^wa \a the ihble,'. . 

HESASeATH SCHOOL HARMOMY; 



HOW TO OE A LADY; aBooktbc Oiris,oo 
HOW TO BE A MAN ; a Botk for Boys,o 



Newcoub. Sijith tbousana 



ANECDOTES fcrUicrnoinyandSocliUCircle, 18mo, cloth, ... ,03 

LEARNING TO ACT — FEEL — THI NK. ISmo, cloth, gill,eicli,.... ,38 

IfATIOr/AL SERIES OF AMERICAN HTSTORIES. 

By K*V, JoBEPa SA.bv.1BD. VOWKl ONE on THE SEIIES,-- 



QDimlrr I eililblHag, bIh. Ihe tdiili i: 
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THE eiBLE AND THE CLOSET. Editedbjlioy. J. 0. CinJili.ES, D. D ,31 

THE FAMILY ALTAR i or, iha Dulj, Jlfucflis, Ejid Jlodo Of mndlucliDi! Fami 

Wo[Hl,i|,, , ,81 

THE FAMILY CIRCLE i Wa AUgcUoiib and PlMenrea Edited bj Bov. H A. Ohavi 

,81 
TKE MARRIAGE RING; or, Hon to MbUb EodiB Ilappy. By Bei. Joas A. Jij'i 

,31 
THE CASlftT OF JEWELS, for Tuans Cbrisliatia. Hj Jiiieb, BiraAima, a 
IlAnnis, 31 

DAILY MANNA, focClitlstkDl'llei'inis. Bj Ber. BiBoH STav,I>. D....' ,31 



THE YOUNG COMMUr 

iDiproTeuiLub of tbeLord^a supper,',..---- -,-'.---.".'••■',*-'••.-•■■■>.■■-. ^im 
LYRIC GEMS; aCollootionof OriglnalimdSBlect SicMd Poottjr. Edited by Eer 8. 

I.Suiith, ,31« 

THE MOURNER'S CHAPLET: an OffBrine of Sympithr fin Berenved BriendB. 

S'Jected Oom America Pwts. Edited by Joii:< Keese ,31M 

THE ATTRACTIONS OE HEAVEN. Edited by Ifov. H. A.Oititra, ,81M 

b^oHlifuf ** Miniature lAhrery^^ of tvidit i^umfs,....,.. *,.,.,.., .-...■--.'3,7£ 

THE SILENT COMFORTER ; b OompBakni foe ttie «ck Eoooi. Bj Louis* Patsoh 

Hoi'Kina, ,31;, 

GOLDEN GEM 



■mrkU i><f«wUm «oi««r«s, m o 



THE WEDDING GIFT ; ot, Hie Du«M and Pleasures of DoiimKo Wft. CoDMnlns 

Uie"31in1agalUnE"andlli8"FainilyCb-ele." One yelume, ,50 

THE YOUNO CHRISTIAN'S GUIDE to the Doctrlnra and Bnlles of a EeHgioua 

THE MOURNER COMFORTED ; contalulBg flio " Cypress TTrealh," by Rot. K. W 

OAILY DUTIES ! HJntaloinE the "Bible and [ha Closet" and the "Faniily Allac '- 

OniTOlauij, W 

THK CHRISTIAN'S PRIVATE COMPANION; coatololng the " Bally Mimnl" 
CONSOLATION FOR THE AFFLICTED; eontainlngUio "Klont Conilbrt*)-" and 



O : a Story of Self-Ueiiial. By EnaEWOUTn. lSino,....cletJi, gilt, K8 

iH' 10 mn BO as to obtain. Bv JeuK SETtTAK. aiTao 
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WAYIAND'S UNIVEESITY SEKMONS. 

SliRMOKS DEUVEliED IN BROWN UNIVERSITY, 
Cv FuANf;ia Waylaxu, D. D. 



" few Bri-5oons contain so mucU eiirefully an-angsil tliought us ll.sw Ijy 
Dr. Waylniid. 'I'Ue tliotMugli loglciiin is H])pBVBiit tlivougliout the volHine, 
Bnil Uiei-e ia n clnesio purity in Uie diction utifiirpaf«ed by oiiy writer, and 
■quallad )iv vary fen'." — IftiB I'oi'h Omonercial Alhertiier. 

" Tliey nro tba careful praductiaa of a matureu and powecftil Intellect, 



peiu on evejy]nae As i ivntci I>i War 



J inllni liamlsome volume lire chnrocteiiied tj 

. intl elogniiM of luugiiiiMP fur nlili-h tlieir ta 

Tlie wtiola volume la nell KOrtlij of ilie pin 



SAOEED RHETORIC: 

BYHE\nT I FiiLcv, Piof in Konlon Iheologkalliistllutlc 



" ^1 fl'lni J 1 1 I I I' 1.1 imd fticcinct In ilB positions and 

I Koir m' iJ I J i»l nutboi Ity, aiid wnll Eupnortcd by 

a Ml I. I nl It in »ell adapted fir a liealtUydU 

cip^iiii- 111 III I pieachera who might, not with proflf 

r- I'-o (1 en p I ' I I 1 worthy, loo, of biing n coinpiuiion 

to Wlintel\ , ui ill., tL.,i.i li aiuut 1 1 lilictonc " — N. Y. LUerars im-id. 

" Prof Biiiiev pOBSBSECB tiie iiigiiest qnnliUcntlone for a -woilt of Ihii 
liidd lbs poBitioii has given liiiti great experience in tlie pecnliur waa'^l 
of tiieologioni students." — Frirsviitnce Jvtnutl 

"lln einoni on iiliciiii, tnul'., srnting the proposition, collating Mid 
BTfl.1 jiii^ II 1' I I I 1 ii , are jnPl and nell stilted. Every 



13 claar — NY Becorder. 
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ea, UiB inprnsElioiiB of the praaent, and the cliMiges tL... _, — _. 

Effected in tlio forms and spirit of religion, and throi^h religion upon th* 



REPUBLICAN CHRISTIANITY: 

OB TRUE LIBEKTY; 

lis JM.iUecd ia Sie Life, Frecepti, and JCmiy Diiclijlas of Oie Great Redeen.et 

By K. L. Maqoos. 

ISiuo. Pii™ gl.'iS. 

"It ia ftdnpted to the spirit of tholJoiBB- It moota and answei-s the great 
biqairy of tlis preaeiit day. It describes clearly the connpUons of post 

.. — ..._ ^ !__.-__. _f ..t. . ._j .[jg cliMige* tlint moat bf 

.^..Q , through religion npon tht 

, _ jrightor proapaots lor the future. Tte 

gntlior 13 cot afraid to expose and condemn the eiTors and cormptioni, 
Bitherof the Church or State."— CfewH'on Walelisian. 

" Mr. M. has at hia commanii a rich store of learning, fiTiro wliich ha akil 
flilly draws abundajit evidanoe for the Bnpport of the positions he nssumes." 
Bwlsm Rean'der. 

'' It is a very readable, uud we think 17111 prove a nsofivl book. The nr 

nent ia clear und ivell snstaiued, and the style bold and direct. The 
and spirit of the enljre woi-tt aie that of an independent thinliei', and 
of a man whose sympathioa ara with tiie many and nut with the few, with 
no privileged claBa, but with the human race. We command tliia book to 
iJJ lovers of tiTiB liberty and of a pure Christianity." — ProsuUmce JtmiuiL 
"Mr. Magoon ia known ss one of the moat glow ina and impressive orators 
among the BapUst Clergy. Ha thinks boldly and apeali franUly, and 
witli ii variaty and freshness of illnstraliOQ Uiat never fail to command 
attention." — Nob Yori THlune. 

"He considers Christianity in all its parts as osaentially repnbUoan. Ha 
baa maintained his position with great tact. He abonnda in illaatratlona 
which are often exceedingly beautiful and forcible. All tha peouliaritiea 
-' ^■■- ''-'" appear In this new work, which will generally be regarded ju 
.t ha haa produced. It is a clear, striking, attraorive, prosanta 



PKOVEEBS FOK THE PEOPLE: 

Or, lUus/mtimiB of Pratilcal Godliness drama from llie Booh of Wisdom 
BY B. L. MAGOOS. 

"Ilf is quahit, aontButious, — ha has indaad the three great iinnlities, 'pitii 

Joint and piiLbos,' — and ahvaya enforces high and noble sentlmaiits," — 
few York Rccoj-dei: 

" It is a pTpnlar manual of great practioal Qtility." — 0i. Chrimch Fhsla. 

"Thesubjecta nrosoaciected as to omhrnoe nearly nil tho practical duUM 

of life. The ivoik, in oonseqnenee of this peculiar character, will be fcjuud 

extensively U3efuL"—B«'Sc8!ei' Democrai. 

" The work abounds with original and pithy matter, well nda-pted to or 
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"RELIGIOrS PEOGIIESS; 

ItSCOUllPES 0.\ THE DEVELOPJIENT OP THE CHKI&TIAN CHARAOTEB 
BY WILLIA3I R. WILI.IA5IS, D. D. 



%>« H. J. Brptqi, v. D., Fruferiar ef Sacrci Shelirit und PoEfairsl DiiHn 
" Dr. Wllirains'i DIkouihs delineate, wlUi sccnracf nnd ]ugt piaporllons, [lie Cliiii. 

diatiniu'iiiw °be nuSiac. These Uiacoui™*! cnnoat fBiJlo make the been beliet, n'hli( 
thsy hifbiin the undarstBodlng ajid gmliiy a cultlvHIAl cssle. TJuy itlll, of counia, 

" 1 hie Incik le a rare phsaornengn In Ihese days. It Is s rich sxjiosiMon of Soipture, 

wLsivcnil to lEd one"of Ih^B^EliTwriwre^of iJJli M^mrlls BeL7ftnd";etU 
Bboundaiii fnuli illlialrallone dnwu Itdiii every — even tJie loleat opepod— deld of 
eciDiice nnd of UlerBIure." — JHctftgdiil QuarliThi. 

" 'I'lie author, allbough oue of Uie must BtndiouB and erudils men of the day, U by 
iiameani a mere iKlalad acbolar. Bie vision ie not confined hy Uie nails cf hia 
llitmiy. Watohing the progrosfl Dfnffi^ra ftcnt tite quiet * loop-hoJea of ]i[a retreat,' iw 

Hie^werof aptandCbrcible ilfEistraliDn is almiigt withoul a pRn»el aniDng reuent 



ID lbs logJeil elBinent. He enplnyi bla brtUfanl Ihnclea fi 
ment of truth, bat never ftir its diBCDi'Br)'."—JBDpwi' Mm , 
*' Aserlos of truly eloquent dlBcourses.conelilatJngaTiobla leBtimDnyon hebalf of 

Elowiui! language. Dr. Williams exliibits and enforeee this truth, eyety foge nuiiDrxI 
with 'tbou^litB that burn,' and leave [beir Indelible Impreasloffupon Cbe candid anl 
Intelligent mind."— JV. T. Com. JUvirlaa: 

'• The etcength and EOmpaElneae of ergninentation, the cotrectnee! nnd beauty of 
style, and the imponance of the animating idea of tbe discourses, are wonhy of the 
high reputation of Dr. Wlllianis, and place Ihein among the moat finJehed bnmilelii: 
pniducuonsaf i1>o day. We could whib tbeir judiciouB tiiougbls and animated peiiods 
uiiglil secure the itudy of every Chti9tiaii."~JV. Y. EaiaigiUiit. 

'^Tble volame contalBS nine lectures, deliverod to the people of his cbs^e, by on* 

" '■ Si. Wil'is™ i° c«r(^™nne of ibB most iniBliecuial wriicrs we 1111017." — JV. r 

"Tbia wt^h i9 from the pen of one of tlie brightest lights of [be Ainericiin pulpit 

Bnd ^lowiag, iaipressive language, tliao he. Tbe present VQlunje wiil advance, II 
possible, tliB reputation wluUi his previous works have acquired flit hiin."—,«iioii( 

""ilr. WllliamB has no eoperioc among Amertcsn divines, In profiiund and emU 
teaming, and btUliancy of alyle. " r-..:.:.. -.:... .u. ,= . r.s. _,.i . 

he Investigates. This vein me ie 
^Ban InrgBly than any af tha au 
eoiild be idaced In every reli gioue laDiily In the urantry^ 1 

lly in mould iiatians.i cbariiclBr." —FhUa. C*n (^nnede. 
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THE LII'R AND COEEESro:J»ENCE OF JOHN FOSTER, 



BY J. E. RYLANP. 

ff 1th Notices of Mr. Foster as a Preichei- and n ComparioTi, Ijy JoHK 
SHRi-.viii), author of "ThouKlits on Devotion," etc, 3 Vols, in on. 
Thiid Edition, laino. clotli, S1.25. 

"Ill tliRpllctty nr Inngnaiis, in mtjeety of Fcincfiillan, in the «loqnence cS that 
r. Diice iiiURil.—his <«-mti^ lire Tiniiialriie'l," — JV/i^^fnEist Nfi.-umi. 






Iliiiiighl rarely iiiel with even tn prgfaMudlj eluborats diagiiisiliflnB.'- — Mwnj 

■'lliiswiirk.fmni the ibaracterof Its milijiict, miiBt constitute the clioice Ixinli 
of IhewHKiiii, !ii 1h« dtpiKinentnf cnrrE-:nind<jn(» snil bluRniiihr. Diaseiiiinal- 
iiili trains iif lUiiiiElit Inlii whir.li [Jie miad <^ Filter has Ird ue,H'Iid hns nut iliwitcd 

cuaeKlMi^'^'iiri'iiKi to w'lmiti"iiii^re li"a heen^vtman prnlhiind an ImirilfoVfErdoop 
an in-iiidil into tlie inysterlei of IniliJ Wa aU wish m knnw wlmt lie won an o 
fi-lfiid, u iinalJancl, a fiilher, and a« a [Hatticni eiponeiil nf nhal la anslnlnEd la Ilie 
iiiiniiiital pnidiii'Iinna uT Jiia pen. All who apprectalB [ho aubject oC wliicli tliaae 
vc^amer Item will rejuics In tlig oppurtuolcy of adding tills Irsawirs to tiieii libra. 
nn."— CltrulLm Rijtecliir 
" J;hn Foatsrivua one nf the alrDn^eaC wriletsof Mmge " — OLrliUm Rij[ltler 

PoBlet. We aee n tleveiy whare the sir ng en n on bptbp, vieor of concepltcn, 

Ihn analnniiat nUier t I an bo il. Ha was a inctaphjr 

■iclin also, but nne \ p In th In the concisti! than la 

IhenlHlnitt. He ski I u n »nl wasuaaurpeaBea, 

Hoivindih ^elf n or and brio^B Id light wealt- 



outl nea are da; erre lyped lefote m and aich a the power of lb* 
60VLD A T iKCOUi PuBLiemfOS Boston. 
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Y ENTERPRISES 
on unrisTiiin fiusaians, by Amsrioan Au^ 
Sioir, D.D. Second Tiiouaiind, Pjrioe 85 o< 



nation 111 llie voHii lias gacb ni\ amount oT foieefat, arahable jalent Zn i£9 pnlpLL TK* 
anorL.}',dJrartn*Bff, HciiKH, null Jnullwtutl firnrit of tiic Am?dcan chOKli !■ voiidorfuT- !■ 
this houk, the rllscaai'ScB hy Hz, QoQulia-, Phs. WDTlaPd, anil the Rer. tlr. dlDcir Df tu 

Inf. pDpnliir i^TTOh Ttala volnme vlU liova a vldfi GlrciiliiU(Hi/^r/i?^V«ur£np/ander. 









THE QREAT COMMISSION; Or, tlie Cliristian Chavoli constitntod 
y po W 

Ha \ <m ry sai 



it Newton Theol. Institu 
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MEMOIR OF ANN H. JUDSON, late Miasionmy to BnnnBh._ By Be* 
jAMta LK IvsinviJis. lamo. liditioH, piice Sooauts. ISmo., pri«o 68 eta. 
- We art i.artlculMl!' gmttaeH U iwtMive a ntv edlDon of llio MspidIu oT Iln. Jullun 
ibe «n> ii/liuiii>r MDur iiHiiitry - una uf Ihc nuHt lujblB-inMMd oF liErim. 11 uonot 
llieivHnv. lie siiiLirliliiii. Hint w nuny hUHdtii. lud id inmij UKuiinnd cd|iIei of htr li»i aii4 
pdA'eiiTiifi^s hiive bveu xuld. Tha iiiiiiie^Ihe Idu)e Damr oT ■uflh'Liig ^ Uw Hlf4ui1flt1iT| 
tlilrlEur the ivl1jvrl<.fniiirry-flTrl,lmveipTHi.l over the whole mrldi nod IhB htndnn of hef 

dark ii]idJ»iillil of agcJ, uiid hiinjnn MttOf/tfnd uvlutli. SJie wfa tii* flHt leo^ioii wMe 
nsiilvb^l lo V4<-Eiiitv ■ iiLla^oiior^ to liMllkCiL ODuntriw."— -/flimffoi Tiitnillti'' 

mill t. ihL'Ebhne, ret^r our reoUDn lo (he vuluiue ItdelL^ It ou^t to be lionadlile^ ullbt to 

everj' fiiiHl!^ llljwr/-"— /<oii(/ort Mfmvllutni- 
M£M0I<1 OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, Lnte Missionnr;- to 
Hiiniiali, ooiitiihiiiis rauoh intelliganoe reiiitive to the Burmaii Slisaion, 
lly Itt j.AiJiszo Kiso. AnewKdiaon. With im IntrodBt;tury Ksbbj, 
Ly n ilUtitigitislied Clergj-mnn. Embellisbed iritli a Likeness i s 
hpiii'tiriil V'iiJjielCe, represonting the baptiam^L scene junt bolbre Ilia 
d5:itb ! and a drawiug of Ms tomb, talian by Kby. H. Malcom, D.D 






lionl la Ihut littnrcstini 
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HISTOIIY OF 

A'MERICAN BAPTIST MISSION'S, 

IN ASIA, APRICA, EUROPE, AND NORTH AMERICA, 

RV WiLLIAM GAMHELI* M. A. 

With Seucn Maps. 12™). Friee Sevenin-Jiee Cents 

SIXTH THOUSAND. 



Mtpuf Iha QciFiTd in Tnrlnu« pdTTB nf tlifl cmipiry, and jiuve: aliiD ill cDnneciliii with 
" ■ " ' ' ' " - ' -' ■ ^ - " ■' e lliHtoiy, deeming \l aq 

Knien Minsion. 

I nm n> iiinch lnl«n»ted in Uie cIrciilatloK of Ptof. Oanmell's I^HtoTy of MlB»li>nfi, 
(bal I nm roBolvad Id give mviy ovriy^ft* com. I conniil atftirrt to make ariv 
■roBt iH the saie nf siidi smirk, li is, m n whole, ihe iuohI teJiable Hialnry of 

SB (h UiiEiu eunil Mnrediiniuii, wJilch would ttlli be needed.Dsauin- 

nnn Sev. S. M. Osgwid, of the SannBn UissloD. 

cca PR g nil order ffir one hunJred Knd Slly cvplas of Pro£ GammeU^ 

n tory Ai ar Baiitlxt Miasipna. 1 read tbia Hisibiy with Ereal inlere^il 

eA ft (a ihliention, and having been tbrovHiitfaBn tn-eWe years con- 

JHrsn in flunoabi aid bJ^lpf to lia ahla to bear dacldail tesllmody 

ty ffd ar aa aiy oliitrrvalinii p^tende. 1 am alaa biphfy erati^ea 

1 am happy to be able to ea;, tbal wlUiin tlie ciicla of my 

a tory looet? ivilh eenotai fnvor, ind I sidcorcly hope that ila 



Prom Rev. E. Eliicaid. 
ihoied dinra dr less at all the Btatlons in Bdmali, not ( 
Blao IntlioTenaaMriiiiaiid Amiesn proi Irices, 1 ti" 



_._ „ ■,. . . ll'*" Mlceioni 

Kiund a aingle emir of any importance. I hope diir rengiai s p^yiera will not fall 
to Icl ihlsworl: be ] uown among Ihe churches. It fUmtabas iJie informnlkm « 
Bnch naeded. 

FiDTO lliB Rev. J. Wada, of the Barman Miraon. 
eonirnsl haio eiantlned Gnmmell'a nistorr I can mostc 
h la the pnlilio aa being a rery triithftil and wall willlea wurk. 

irnie i IrJal df Itie Mlsatoo? with which I am pia-flnwUy acciHalnli 
ed to (In^i nnthing on n-bich Iha reader mlghl not roly as lieias s 
I consider It an eieellent work. 

B5- Allborildlscdunlmmleby ihtiliHwnorliundredcoples ( 



irdia.ly re 
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g^Utt^ S^isiorg — IJlCita «nti illmBitjfjis, 



THE AP03T0L1CAL AMD PRIMITIVE CHURCH J Popular lo 
its Bovernment and simple liiits woraliip. By Lyuam Gouiiiah. With 
Hti intFOdactor; esatij, by Dr. AcGlrsxus I>Ikandei<, of Berlin. Second 
ISdibioo. Price $1,26. 






lUAK. They renrd thii Tolume vt the mult oT 



^onghtiiDdcoflalarinu^inenl. lu'Lhoij erEtimiilidn, it mav i 
: thfl lulfillitfoat layman, may be prontal)1yiia»] at a Text Book I 



Crowell. 18mo. Clotli. Price 37i cents. Contents — Chapter 
The Ground Work of Keligion; Chrlstiaii Tiutli. U. The jriamB 
Work of fteligion ; Christian Churches. III. ITie Memoriala of Rali- 
gion; Chrialjaii Ordinances. IV. The Symbols of Relieion; Christian 
Sacraments. V. The Privileges of Religion; CljiisSan Ejteroissa. 
"VT. The Ihities of Religion; Church Discipline. VII. The life of 
Religion; Christian Love. 









THE CHURCH IN EARNEST; By Josh Abqeu. Jades. ISmo. 
cjolh ; pilce 60 cents. 

■ A ycrr »iKm>ble pahUMlloTi. Tlie clmich nilversol nMIlJ > rfrUffBltmlna (o Iti high 
muMHon. ana U* L« s took B elfect, » fut .a huniDii intellecl cbc, Uie oiucii cleared re.im- 






RCH MEMBER 
,_, , 0. CHOtPtES. Ke 

iov. HUBBABD WlSBLOW. 

3d filioll tw Ltpp7 iDpfojDnte 
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h]( U.l«-65 if 5jitli!iii— fflfjiTi-e^ — Kcm^Jis, 



THE EXTENT OF THE ATONEMENT, In its reliiHon lo flcxl ajirl 
tiio UiiLVorse. Hy Thomah W. Jkskyb, D.D. Price 65 oanla. 

»ift i» v^hre."™ rtjlo'i 'n™in''Mnnly3f ™rfl»Mu1'pwf »na''Std^^'j iJ^FS'li? 

tAitLciII; suid Ici ounluliT IKe ' lenls of UiIiiik' Ihe elcmenli dT miehtin oiid nDbLm omilci- 
bulljga of Uumght reipecting the swrlDce of Chil'^ thnn an; moOeri: pmiluctioii. It U 

Abiiif laint, coiiil)lDta]j pt isgl. Fuelcril/nlll tfiiuS tlie snllior til^ Ibe JDUsit 'e^ti, lUr bJ> 



*NTI0CH; Or, Ihctbhsb of Moml Power In the Ohuich of Chrwt. By 
Hiiv. P. CiiUKcn, With tm Introductory Easay, by Barob &tow. D.IJ. 

"IJcRla ■ Tolnine irhteh wUI lankQ a greplcr otlrtliilTI my (Ullflctlc irork tiinl hoB beed 
IvncilRiriiiniijndiiy- ItlB a bwk of cToaflfiod conBMiitlyfl tbDuglil,*iid trenU of mljjwlB 

vtitat IJ]9 fltrlc Ifl lucLil ft d rlKoro s TIq Tntrod Dtion by Mr Sto v odds miLCIi to 
the vftlneoDdottniGtloiieoftlieTDrLjjiQ"— f^AntfeJOK J>^ ero 

The person and work of CHRIST Bv Bknest Sin 
,^ ,, ^..„.1...3 i,„ T>.„ o S SrcAiiKS A M IBmo 



THE IMITATION OF OHRIST, By Thomas a Rempis U Ih 

Qi TntrodaJory L"fij '- "^ ' "" ' "-' ■- -■-■ 

odiliou LditsdbyH 



Li'fij by T CiiALHBBS D D 
IbyH Mali -■ - - 



I liPS yot to nrocun It. For ■pldtitaUtJ nn 
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